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A REPLY TO ‘Z’ 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

First published in 1923 by The First Edition Club, with an introduction by 
Charles Whiblcy. The present text has been newly prepared Irom the manuscript 
in the possession ol the editor. 



A REPLY TO ‘Z’ 


Sir, —Before I answer your questions, give me leave to tell you my 
opinion of the person who asks them. 1 think then that you are a 
person of little understanding, witli great impudence, a total want of 
principle, an utter disregard to truth or even to the character of 
common veracity, and a very strong ambition to be picked up and paid 
as a cat’s-paw. If I were in the habit of using the words, Liar, Fool, 
Coxcomb, Hypocrite, Scoundrel, Blackguard, &c., I should apply them 
to you, but this would be degrading them still lower unnecessarily, 
for it is quite as easy to prove you the things as to call you the names. 

You begin by observing that I am a writer of third-rate books, and a 
lounger in third-rate booksellers’ shops. As to the first, you state my 
pretensions quite as high or higher than I should. It is not every one 
who can write third-rate books. There is no work of mine which I 
should class as even third-rate, except my Principles of Human Action, 
a book which I daresay you never heard of, and which I am afraid 
you would not be able to understand for the same reason that you have 
not heard of it, namely, the abstruscncss of the style and matter ; and 
yet you call me a charlatan, because you only know of those writings of 
mine, in which from necessity and from perceiving the utter inefficacy 
of pure reason to attract the notice or enmity of such writers as Z., I 
attempted a more popular style, and succeeded. 1 might have found 
out fifty abstract truths and demonstrated them with the greatest 
logical driness and precision—so long as the world knew nothing of the 
matter, you, ‘ thou whoreson Z., thou unnecessary letter,’ would not 
have told a single lie about me. Even Mr. Coleridge held his peace for 
twelve years, and then put it into a note to his Second Lay-Sermon, 
that this was a work of great acuteness and originality. I acknowledge 
myself bound to him for this and his many favours. Bis dat, qui dat cito. 
When this gentleman, of whom I have at various times spoken the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, formerly knew me, 
when I passed for an idiot, he used to say of me (and by so doing he 
excited a surprise and incredulity which only his eloquence and 
persuasive tones could overcome) that ‘ I had the most metaphysical 
head he ever met with,’ and when by his advice, and in order as he 
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said that I might laugh at the tittle-tattle about my private follies, I 
put my metaphysics on paper, answering for myself, he turned his back 
upon me, and spread those reports over my metaphysical discoveries, 
till twelve years after, when out comes the hard-earned, extorted, 
unlooked for, despaired of, thankless acknowledgement, in a fag-end 
note of an unreadable performance. This same person used at the 
same time to cocker me up with such expressions as these, that ‘ if ever 
I got language for my ideas, the world would hear of it, for that I had 
guts in my brains.’ And now that I have got language for my ideas, he 
says they are his ideas, that my brains are in his and Mr. Wordsworth’s 
head (I deprecate the last utterly) and he gets such a fellow as Z. (I beg 
pardon, I forgot that I was writing to you, Sir, you are really below 
my notice) to say that I am a charlatan. Again, when I once explained 
the argument of that Essay to Mr. Wordsworth (and it is a hard matter 
to explain any thing to him) I remember he said he thought there was 
something in it, but it was what every shoemaker must have thought of. 
I will venture to say that Lord Lonsdale never thought of it: it is in 
no book of metaphysics nor of school divinity : it is neither to be found 
in Bishop Bull nor Dean Waterland nor Beausobre nor St. Augustine 
nor Cardan nor Scioppius nor Scaliger nor Grotius, no, nor Puffendorf, 
nor indeed (where only it might be looked for) in Berkeley. There is 
something like it in Butler’s Sermons, but not the same. Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s brother Kit, who told the poet he could not understand it, 
though every shoemaker could, said in the British Critic it was meant 
to undermine the Christian Religion, and was flat Spinozism, for there 
was the phrase ‘ All in all ’ in it. Mind this, Z., look after it, see what 
you can make of it; but if you or Kit can prove any such matter, I 
will undertake to instal him in the Bishopric of Norwich, and to get you 
a place in the Treasury, or you shall succeed me in the Edinburgh, 
provided you do not, like your accomplice in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Mr. John Wilson, make long Childe Harold articles out of my Round 
Tables about Rousseau. ‘ For a metaphysician to be demanded of a 
spunge, what replication should he make,’ but some such one as this ? 

To return to your saying that I am a lounger in third-rate book¬ 
sellers’ shops. I answer I lounge in no booksellers’ shops, third or 
first-rate. I sometimes indeed lounge away my time in the Fives’ 
Court, and play at rackets, instead of answering your questions. But 
your not knowing me enables you to say what you please of me. It 
is not more likely to be true in fact, but it is not the less likely to 
answer your purpose on that account. You call me an essay, criticism, 
review and lecture manufacturer. What of that ? Where virtue is, 
these are most virtuous. You try to be a critic and reviewer : but you 
and I are critics and reviewers of a different sort; that I grant. You 
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hate me; for that my ‘ name is Will.’ What if I were to nickname 
Mr. Wordsworth ‘ Bill the Poet ’; you would say of me what I think 
of you ! But to our questions. 

1. You ask me ‘if I do not infamously vituperate and sneer at the 
character of Mr. Wordsworth, videlicet his personal character; his 
genius even I dare not deny.’ Why not : because I dare not deny 
my own convictions: certainly I am bound by public opinion to 
acknowledge [it] in very unsparing terms, and I have in fact gone on 
the forlorn hope in praising him. As to his personal character, I have 
said nothing about it : I have spoken of his intellectual egotism 
(and truly and warrantably) as the bane of his talents and of his public 
principles. It is because you cannot answer what I have said on 
the Lake School of Poetry, that you ask me eight impertinent 
questions. 

2. You want to know whether I do not get all my ideas about poetry 
in the Lectures from gross misconceptions of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
conversations. And I answer, No, for this reason, that I never got any 
ideas at all from him, for the reason that he had none to give. All I 
remember of his conversation turned upon extreme instances of self- 
will and self-adulation, as the following, which are given verbatim. 
‘ That he would hang up the whole house of Commons. That he 
wished Tierney had shot out Mr. Pitt’s tongue, to put an end to his 
gift of the gab. That he saw nothing in Lord Chatham’s and Lord 
Mansfield’s speeches to admire, and what did it end in, but their being 
made Lords ? That Sir Isaac Newton was a man of a little mind, if we 
could believe the stories that Coleridge told about him. That as to 
poetry, there was something in Shakespear that he could not make up 
his mind to, for he hated those interlocutions between Lucius and 
Caius: and as to Milton, the only great merit of the Paradise Lost 
was in the conception or in getting rid of the horns and tail of the 
Devil, for as to the execution, he thought he could do as well or better 
himself.’ There is nothing like this in my Lectures. There is only 
one passage which I can charge myself as having taken from his con¬ 
versation, and I leave it to his admirers to find it out. I have always 
spoken of it as a favourable specimen of his powers of conversation on 
poetry, but I cannot say that it has been remarked as a splendid patch 
on my ‘ coxcomb ’ Lectures. Mr. Wordsworth’s power is not that of 
analysis or illustration. His head always puts me in mind of Dean 
Swift’s reprimand to his servant who was trying in vain to break a coal 
in pieces with the poker —^ That’s a stone, you blockhead I ’—Mr. 
Wordsworth’s natural aversion to taking things in pieces, or looking 
into the reasons for them, and desire of taking them in the mass, is 
shewn in one of the early poems, which I hold to be authority still, 
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—‘ Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: 

We murder to dissect.* 

3. You ask whether I do not owe my personal safety, perhaps 
existence, to the interference of that virtuous man in my behalf, &c. I 
beg to be excused answering this question except as it relates to my 
supposed ingratitude, and on that subject my answer is as follows. 
Mr. Wilson tells, as I understand, in all companies the following story 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s particular benevolence and regard to me. 

Some time in the latter end of the year 1814 Mr. Wordsworth 
received an Examiner by the post, which annoyed him exceedingly 
both on account of the expence and the paper. ‘ Why did they send 
that rascally paper to him, and make him pay for it ? ’ Mr. Words¬ 
worth is tenacious of his principles and not less so of his purse. ‘ Oh,’ 
said Wilson, ‘ let us see what there is in it. I dare say they have not 
sent it you for nothing. Why here, there’s a criticism upon the 
Excursion in it.’ This made the poet (j)ar excellence) rage and fret the 
more. ‘ What did they know about his poetry ? What could they 
know about it ? It was presumption in die highest degree for these 
cockney writers to pretend to criticise a Lake poet.’ ‘ Well,’ says the 
other, ‘ at any rate let us read it.’ So he began. The article was much 
in favour of the poet and the poem. As the reading proceeded, 
‘ Ha,’ said Mr. Wordsworth, somewhat appeased, ‘ there’s some sense 
in this fellow too : the Dog writes strong.’ Upon which Mr. Wilson 
was encouraged to proceed still farther with the encomium, and Mr. 
Wordsworth continued his approbation; ‘ Upon my word very judicious, 
very well indeed.’ At length, growing vain with his own and the 
Examiner^s applause, he suddenly seized the paper into his own hands, 
and saying ‘ Let me read it, Mr. Wilson,’ did so with an audible voice 
and appropriate gesture to the end, when he exclaimed, ‘ Very well 
written indeed, Sir, I did not expect a thing of this kind,’ and strutting 
up and down the room in high good humour kept every now and then 
wondering who could be the author, ‘ he had no idea, and should like 
very much to know to whom he was indebted for such pointed and 
judicious praise ’—^when Mr. Wilson interrupting him with saying, 
‘ Oh don’t you know; it’s Hazlitt, to be sure, there are his initials to 
it,’ threw our poor philosopher into a greater rage than ever, and a fit 
of outrageous incredulity to think that he should be indebted for the 
first favourable account that had ever appeared of any work he had 
ever written to a person on whom he had conferred such great and 
unmerited obligations. I think this statement will shew that there is 
very little love lost between me and my benefactor. If farther proofs 
are called, I have them at hand, and in a sufficient number. 
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4. You aslc whether it is not true that in my vocation of scribbler I 
played the following trick upon one of my taskmasters, namely the 
imposing upon him a verbatim translation from the French as an 
original composition and being paid accordingly. I answer, No. So 
far from my employer being imposed [on] by me in this way, he him¬ 
self requested me to make some translations from a French work, 
pointing it out to me (of which till then I did not know the existence) 
because I being a cockney had access to it in London which he had not. 
It is the new Biographie Universelle in forty volumes. As to the 
blunder which you say I made in translating one of these articles, it is 
true : but when you add that I thereby ‘ exposed myself to the eternal 
derision of all those who understand the rules of common honesty,’ I 
beg leave to dissent: for first, the kind of work was not of my seeking 
or what I thought myself qualified for (which I expressed I believe to 
Mr. Napier), and secondly, on discovering the blunder I instantly 
declined doing any thing more of the kind, and only wrote one more 
translation at Mr. Napier’s particular request. 

You say * I am deservedly expelled from the Edinburgh Review ’: 
I leave it to Mr. Jeffrey to answer that question and I also inclose some 
letters from him to me on the subject of communications for that 
work written just before and since the publication of the seventeenth 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. This imputation alone, which I 
affirm to be false at the time it was made, but which was meant as a 
prediction to fulfil itself, strikes at my reputation as an author and my 
livelihood in the most direct and deliberate way. As to the anxiety 
of the writer to have me turned out of the E. R. as a disgrace and 
injury to that work, it is not easy to reconcile this with his denunciation 
of that publication as a dying work, and his wish to see it dead. It 
seems that he hates the E. R. much, but he hates me more. You (Z.) 
say that ‘ I am obliged to take refuge in the Scots Magazine (a work 
much better fitted for my talents and attainments ^),*—and I answer 
this is false, seeing that I have at present other resources, though it is 
your object to drive me out both of this and every other resource. 
You add falsely, maliciously and impudently, and with intent to make 
a breach between me and my employers and to prevent my getting 
other employers, that ‘ I have gone on for some time past abusing the 
goodnatured ignorance and unsuspecting simplicity of the worthy 
conductors of that Miscellany and doing all in my power to injure 
their reputation and that of the said Miscellany by playing off upon 
them and procuring to be inserted in their book all manner of gross 

^ Though it it afterwards said that 1 * despise myself for mixing my madness with 
their idiotcy.* Liars, they say, should have long memories. 
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blunders and impudent falsehoods and outrageous extravagances 
which might happen to come into my head.’ I had at this time never 
written but three articles in that Magazine, on West’s picture, a charac¬ 
ter of Pope (from my Lectures), and an Essay on the Ignorance of the 
Learned. I do not think these articles did any harm to the work, or 
that they would not have been received (anonymously or otherwise) 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, as the lengthened account of my Lectures 
communicated by Mr. Patmore (I believe a friend of Mr. Lockhart’s) 
was. As to the article on the Ignorance &c., you say ‘ I congratulate 
myself and the rest of my Cockney crew on never having received any 
education.’ First, the epithet cockney is misapplied to me. Secondly, 

I have received an education, and it is from that, and being acquainted 
with those who have, that I have been able to point out the little 
advantage it is of. The motto to that article expresses the whole 
doctrine of it, and is taken from Butler. Was he too one of a Cockney 
crew, or did he wish to depreciate learning from the want of it ? 

You say that ‘ in that Essay I pass off for original communication a 
quantity of trash already printed by me in another publication.’ And 
I say that you have here been guilty of a conjectural lie. There is in 
the whole of that Essay (lo or ii columns) only one half sentence, 
which is not entirely original, viz, this following: ‘ liCarning is the 
knowledge of that which is not generally known ’—^which occurs in the 
Round Table. You say that ‘ I call Mr. Canning the most con¬ 
temptible character of the day, though one flash of his eye, one word 
of his lip, would wither me into annihilation.’ I am not aware that 
Mr. Canning’s fade oratory would wither me into annihilation any 
more than the sickly smell of a perfumer’s shop would wither me into 
annihilation ; but if I have called him the most contemptible character 
of the day, I grant I have gone too far. It is indeed a bold word 
to say. 

You say that ‘ I who do not know the number of letters in the Greek 
alphabet (I do not know the number of letters in the English) 
pretend to give an opinion on Mr. Person’s literary character.’ And 
1 say you lie. I take the common opinion of his classical attainments 
for granted, but I have said that he was also a man of wit and sense, 
whi^ I might be a judge of without knowing the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, which yet I do know. 

You are right in saying that Dr. Burney wrote observations not on 
Milton’s Latin but on his Greek style, but you call this a falsehood on 
my part, which I call and know to be a mistake only. Whether the 
observations were on his Greek or Latin style signified not to my 
argument; nay, they made more for it, if they were on the more learned 
subject of the two. 1 granted and am disposed to grant his knowledge 
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both of Greek and Latin, but I denied and I still deny that he could 
vrite common sense or English, and the introductory remarks (you 
deny that there is ‘ a preface ’) are my vouchers for it. 

You charge me with pretending acquaintance with Bishop Water- 
laid and you inform me with the oracular insignificance of the Editor of 
tin Quarterly Review that ‘ no such man ever existed.* There was a 
Dean Waterland, I believe. This is a very imposing, Ultra-Crepi- 
darian mode of criticism, and yet you, Sir, arc not a self-taught man, 
but regularly bred. Littleness of mind and irritability of temper 
agree together, whether in a college or out of one. 

Ai to my list of unprofitable authors in law, school-divinity, &c., you 
char^'e me with having brought forward the greatest I could in these 
depaitments. And pray, when it was my object to shew the insignifi¬ 
cance and unproductiveness of these studies themselves, was I to do this 
by bringing forward the greatest or the most contemptible names in 
them ? The last method would not have accorded with my mode of 
connecting propositions together. You say among other things that 
‘ St. Augustine was the Plato of Christianity.* What place did 
Jesus Christ hold in it ? You say that ‘ I at all times and in all places 
describe the Editors of the Scots Magazine as ninnies and their 
works as a millstone,* and I say that you tell a falsehood to do me an 
injury. You say that ‘ I published an answer to Malthus, though I 
knew at the time that I did not understand the difference between 
geometrical and arithmetical proportion *; and I say that you either 
never saw the book or do not yourself understand the difference or 
assert what you know to be false. As to ‘ my polluting the pages of 
that answer with obscenities hideous as those of Aretine and dull as 
those of Cleland,* I can say nothing to it, for I never read either of 
those authors. It is not true that I have insinuated that Desdemona 
was a lewd woman, any more than Shakespear has insinuated it, but I 
have dared to say that he alone could have given additional elegance 
and even delicacy to a female character from the very disadvantageous 
circumstances in which Desdemona is placed. 

You say that ‘ I wantonly and grossly and indecently insulted Mr. 
Conway the actor, and published a Retracting Lie in order to escape a 
caning.* I answer, that this is a lie in the first concoction, and a 
deliberate one, if you ever saw the newspaper paragraph in question. 
In that paragraph I disclaimed (and truly) any intention to insinuate 
personal charges against Mr. Conway (an interpretation of that sort 
having been ridiculously put upon a particular passage), and declared 
that I spoke of him only in his professional capacity, without retracting 
anything by a lie or otherwise. . 

Finally, Sir, you call me as a nickname ‘pimpled Hazlitt.’ And 
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I am not pimpled, but remarkably pale and sallow. You weje 
told of this as a false fact, and you repeated and still repeat it, cb- 
claring to hundreds of persons individually and to the public that you 
not only do not care for the distinction between truth and falsehood, 
but that you are superior to being thought to care about it. Wfen 
Mr. Patmore simply stated at the end of his account of my I.cctires 
last year that you were in a mistake in applying the epithet ‘ pimpled ’ 
to me, you replied that ‘ I had lately got into a furious passion witi an 
humble squire who had spied a pimple on my nose ’—insinuating A^ith 
admirable dexterity three falsehoods in one sentence—i. That it vas / 
who had given the account of my own Lectures. 2. That the person 
who contradicted your account was in a furious passion. 3. Thit the 
humble squire had actually spied a pimple on my nose. 

You say, lastly, in another place (you or one of the set), that I have 
no opinion of my own but by contradicting all established and generally 
received opinion. And you bring as a proof of this that on the subject 
of Shakespear’s Poems I differ with Mr. Wordsworth, who in the 
very passage you refer to reprobates all preceding English critics for 
being of my mind on this point. So that I am here completely with 
the vulgar. You also with a candour and consistency worthy of your 
temper and understanding adduce this solitary exception, in an entire 
volume on Shakespear, to the most unqualified and (what has been 
objected to as) extravagant praise, to shew the absurdity and bad 
faith of the Edinburgh Reviewers in giving me credit for being an 
enthusiastic and judicious admirer of Shakespear. 

I had forgot to say that in another part of the same publication 
(see Review of Mr. Lamb’s works) you talk of ‘ the open blasphemy 
or which is as bad, hypocritical piety of such reckless unbelievers as 
Hunt and Hazlitt.’ I have never written a word of either open blas¬ 
phemy or hypocritical piety.—Is it answer’d ? 


William Hazlitt. 
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A I.ETTER 

TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ^ 


Sir,— You have an u^ly trick of saying what is not true of any one 
you do not like ; and it will be the object of this letter to cure you 
of it. You say what you please of others : it is time you were told 
what you are. In doing this, give me leave to borrow the familiarity 
of your style for the fidelity of the picture I shall be answerable. 

You are a little person, but a considerable cat’s-paw; and so far 
worthy of notice. Your clandestine connexion with persons high in 
office constantly influences your opinions, and alone gives importance 
to them. You are the Government Critic^ a character nicely dift'ering 
from that of a government spy—the invisible link, that connects 
literature with the police. It is your business to keep a strict eye 
over all writers who differ in opinion with his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and to measure their talents and attainments by the standard of their 
servility and meanness. For this office you are well qualified. 
Besides being the Editor of the Quarterly Review, you are also pay¬ 
master of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners; and when an author 
comes before you in the one capacity, with whom you are not ac¬ 
quainted in the other, you know how to deal with him. You have 
your cue beforehand. The distinction between truth and falsehood 
you make no account of: you mind only the distinction between 
Whig and Tory. Accustomed to the indulgence of your mercenary 
virulence and party-spite, you have lost all relish as well as capacity 
for the unperverted exercises of the understanding, and make up for 
the obvious want of ability by a bare-faced want of principle. The 
same set of thread-bare common-places, the same second-hand assort¬ 
ment of abusive nick-names, the same assumption of little magisterial 
airs of superiority, are regularly repeated; and the ready convenient 
lie comes in aid of the dearth of other resources, and passes off, with 
impunity, in the garb of religion and loyalty. If no one finds it out, 
why then there is no harm done, snug ’j the word ; or if it should be 
detected, it is a good joke, shews spirit and invention in proportion to 
its groBsness and impudence, and it is only a pity that what was so 
well meant in so good a cause, should miscarry! The end sanctifies 
the means; and you keep no faith with heretics in religion or govern- 
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ment. You are under the protection of the Court ; and your zeal for 
your king and country entitles you to say what you chuse of every 
public writer who does not do all in his power to pamper the one 
into a tyrant, and to trample the other into a herd of slaves. You 
derive your weight with the great and powerful from the very circum¬ 
stance that takes away all real weight from your authority, vix. that 
it is avowedly, and upon every occasion, exerted for no one purpose 
but to hold up to hatred and contempt whatever opposes in the slightest 
degree and in the most flagrant instances of abuse their pride and 
passions. You dictate your opinions to a party, because not one of 
your opinions is formed upon an honest conviction of the truth or 
justice of the case, but by collusion with the prejudices, caprice, 
interest or vanity of your employers. The mob of well-dressed 
readers who consult the Quarterly Review, know that there is no offence 
in it. They put faith in it because they are aware that it is ‘ false and 
hollow, but will please the ear * ; that it will tell them nothing but 
what they would wish to believe. Your reasoning comes under the 
head of Court-news; your taste is a standard of the prevailing ton in 
certain circles, like Ackerman’s dresses for May. When you damn 
an author, one knows that he is not a favourite at Carlton House. 
When you say that an author cannot write common sense or English, 
you mean that he does not believe in the doctrine of divine right. 
Of course, the clergy Jind gentry will not read such an author. Your 
praise or blame has nothing to do with the merits of a work, but with 
the party to which the writer belongs, or is in the inverse ratio of its 
merits. The dingy cover that wraps the pages of the Quarterly 
Review does not contain a concentrated essence of taste and know¬ 
ledge, but is a receptacle for the scum and sediment of all the pre¬ 
judice, bigotry, ill-will, ignorance, and rancour, afloat in the kingdom. 
This the fools and knaves who pin their faith on you know, and it is 
on this account they pin their faith on you. They come to you for a 
scale not of literary talent but of political subserviency. They want 
you to set your mark of approbation on a writer as a thorough-paced 
tool, or of reprobation as an honest man. Your fashionable readers. 
Sir, are hypocrites as well as knaves and fools; and the watch-word, 
the practical intelligence they want, must be conveyed to them with¬ 
out implied offence to their candour and liberality, in the patois and 
gibberish of fraud of which you are a master. When you begin to 
jabber about common sense and English, they know what to be at, 
shut up the book, and wonder that any respectable publisher can be 
found to let it lie on his counter, as much as if it were a Petition for 
Reform. Do you suppose. Sir, that such persons as the Rev. Gerard 
Valerian Wellesley and the Rev. Weeden Butler would not be glad 
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to ruin what they call a Jacobin author as well as a Jacobin stationer ? ^ 
Or that they will not thank you for persuading them that their doing 
so in the former case is a proof of their taste and good sense, as well 
as loyalty and religion ? You know very well that if a particle of 
truth or fairness were to find its way into a single number of your 
publication, another Quarterly Review would be set up to-morrow for 
the express purpose of depriving every author, in prose or verse, of 
his reputation and livelihood, who is not a regular hack of the vilest 
cabal that ever disgraced this or any other country. 

There is something in your nature and habits that fits you for the 
situation into which your good fortune has thrown you. In the first 
place, you are in no danger of exciting the jealousy of your patrons 
by a mortifying display of extraordinary talents, while your sordid 
devotion to their will and to your own interest at once ensures their 
gratitude and contempt. To crawl and lick the dust is all they 
expect of you, and all you can do. Otherwise they might fear your 
power, for they could have no dependence on your fidelity : but they 
take you with safety and fondness to their bosoms; for they know 
that if you cease to be a tool, you cease to be anything. If you had 
an exuberance of wit, the unguarded use of it might sometimes glance 
at your employers ; if you were sincere yourself, you might respect 
the motives of others ; if you had sufficient understanding, you might 
attempt an argument, and fail in it. But luckily for yourself and your 
admirers, you are but the dull echo, ‘the tenth transmitter' of some 
hackneyed jest: the want of all manly and candid feeling in yourself 
only excites your susjacion and antipathy to it in others, as something 
at which your nature recoils: your slowness to understand makes you 
quick to misrepresent; and you infallibly make nonsense of what you 
cannot possibly conceive. What seem your wilful blunders are often 
the felicity of natural parts, and your want of penetration has all the 
appearance of an affected petulance ! 

Again, of an humble origin yourself, you recommend your per¬ 
formances to persons of fashion by always abusing lonv people^ with the 
smartness of a lady's waiting woman, and the independent spirit of a 
travelling tutor. Raised from the lowest rank to your present despic¬ 
able eminence in the world of letters, you are indignant that any one 
should attempt to rise into notice, except by the same regular trammels 
and servile gradations, or should go about to separate the stamp of 
merit from the badge of sycophancy. The silent listener in select 
circles, and menial tool of noble families, you have become the oracle 
of Church and State. The purveyor to the prejudices or passions of 

^ See the Examiner, Feb. 9. 
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a private patron succeeds, by no other title, to reguliite the public 
taste. You have felt the inconveniences of poverty, and look up with 
base and groveling admiration to the advantages of wealth and power: 
you have had to contend with the mechanical difficulties of a want of 
education, and you see nothing in learning but its mechanical uses. 
A self-taught man naturally becomes a pedant, and mistakes the means 
of knowledge for the end, unless he is a man of genius ; and you, Sir, 
arc not a man of genius. From having known nothing originally, you 
think it a great acquisition to know anything now, no matter what or 
how small it is—nay, the smaller and more insignificant it is, the more 
curious you seem to think it, as it is farther removed from common 
sense and human nature. The collating of points and commas is the 
highest game your literary ambition can reach to, and the squabbles of 
editors are to you infinitely more important than the meaning of an author. 
You think more of the letter than the spirit of a passage; and in your 
eagerness to show your minute superiority over those who have gone 
before you, generally miss both. In comparing yourself with others, 
you make a considerable mistake. You suppose the common advan¬ 
tages of a liberal education to be something peculiar to yourself, and 
calculate your progress beyond the rest of the world from the obscure 
point at which you first set out. Yet your overweening self-com¬ 
placency is never easy but in the expression of your contempt for 
others; like a conceited mechanic in a village ale-house, you would 
set down every one who differs from you as an ignorant blockhead ; 
and very fairly infer that any one who is beneath yourself must be 
nothing. You have been well called an Ultra-Crepidarian critic. 
From the difficulty you yourself have in constructing a sentence of 
common grammar, and your frequent failures, you instinctively pre¬ 
sume that no author who comes under the lash of your pen can under¬ 
stand his mother-tongue : and again, you suspect every one who is not 
your *very good friend’ of knowing nothing of the Greek or Latin, 
because you are surprised to think how you came by your own know¬ 
ledge of them. There is an innate littleness and vulgarity in all you 
do. In combating an opinion, you never take a broad and liberal 
ground, state it fairly, allow what there is of truth or an appearance 
of truth, and then assert your own judgment by exposing what is 
deficient in it, and giving a more masterly view of the subject. No; 
this would be committing your powers and pretensions where you dare 
not trust them. You know yourself better. You deny the meaning 
altogether, misquote or misapply, and then plume yourself on your 
own superiority to the absurdity you have created. Your triumph 
over your antagonists is the triumph of your cunning and mean¬ 
spiritedness over some nonentity of your own making; and your wary 
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self-knowledge shrinks from a comparison with any but the most puny 
pretensions, as the spider retreats from the caterpillar into its web. 

There cannot be a greater nuisance than a dull, envious, pragmatical, 
low-bred man, who is placed as you are in the situation of the Editor 
of such a work as the Quarterly Review. Conscious that his reputa¬ 
tion stands on very slender and narrow grounds, he is naturally jealous 
of that of others. He insults over unsuccessful authors; he hates 
successful ones. He is angry at the faults of a work ; more angry at 
its excellences. If an opinion is old, he treats it with supercilious 
indifference; if it is new, it provokes his rage. Everything beyond 
his limited range of inquiry, appears to him a paradox and an absurdity: 
and he resents every suggestion of the kind as an imposition on the 
public, and an imputation on his own sagacity. He cavils at what he 
does not comprehend, and misrepresents what he knows to be true. 
Bound to go through the nauseous task of abusing all those who are 
not like himself the abject tools of power, his irritation increases with 
the number of obstacles he encounters, and the number of sacrifices he 
is obliged to make of common sense and decency to his interest and 
self-conceit. Every instance of prevarication he wilfully commits 
makes him more in love with hypocrisy, and every indulgence of his 
hired malignity makes him more disposed to repeat the insult and the 
injury. His understanding becomes daily more distorted, and his 
feelings more and more callous. Grown old in the service of corrup¬ 
tion, he drivels on to the last with prostituted impotence and shameless 
effrontery; salves a meagre reputation for wit, by venting the driblets 
of his spleen and impertinence on others; answers their arguments by 
confuting himself; mistakes habitual obtuseness of intellect for a 
particular acuteness, not to be imposed upon by shallow appearances ; 
unprincipled rancour for zealous loyalty; and the irritable, discon¬ 
tented, vindictive, peevish effusions of bodily pain and mental imbecility 
for proofs of refinement of taste and strength of understanding. 

Such, Sir, is the picture of which you have sat for the outline:— 
all that remains is to fill up the little, mean, crooked, dirty details. 
The task is to me no very pleasant one; for I can feel very little 
ambition to follow you through your ordinary routine of pettifogging 
objections and barefaced assertions, the only difficulty of making 
which is to throw aside all regard to truth and decency, and the only 
difficulty in answering them is to overcome one's contempt for the 
writer. But you are a nuisance, and should be abated. 

I shall proceed to shew, first, your want of common honesty, in 
speaking of particular persons; and, secondly, your want of common 
capacity, in treating of any general question. It is this double nega¬ 
tion of understanding and principle that makes you all that you are.— 
VOL. IX. ! B 17 
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As an instance of the summary manner in which you dispose of any 
author who is not to your taste, you began your account of the first 
work of mine you thought proper to notice (the Round Table), with 
a paltry and deliberate falsehood. I need not be at much pains to 
shew that your opinion on the merits of a work is not of much value, 
after I have shewn that your word is not to be taken with respect 
to the author. The charges which you brought against me as the 
writer of that work, were chiefly these four :—ist. That I pretended 
to have written a work in the manner of the Spectator ; I answer, 
this is a falsehood. The Advertisement to that work is written 
expressly to disclaim any such idea, and to apologise for the work’s 
having fallen short of the original intention of the projector (Mr. 
Leigh Hunt), from its execution having devolved almost entirely 
upon me, who had undertaken merely to furnish a set of essays and 
criticisms, which essays and criticisms were here collected together. 
—2. That I was not only a professed imitator of Addison, but a 
great coiner of new words and phrases ; I answer, this is also a 
deliberate and contemptible falsehood. You have filled a paragraph 
with a catalogue of these new words and phrases, which you attribute 
to me, and single out as the particular characteristics of my style, not 
any one of which I have used. This you knew.—3. You say I 
write eternally about washerwomen. I answer, no such thing. 
There is indeed one paper in the Round Table on this subject, and 
I think a very agreeable one. I may say so, for it is not my 
writing.— 4. You say that ‘ I praise my own chivalrous eloquence ’: 
and I answer, that’s a falsehood ; and that you knew that I had not 
applied these words to myself, because you knew that it was not I 
who had used them. The last paragraph of the article in question 
is true: for as if to obviate the detection of this tissue of little, lying, 
loyal, catch-penny frauds, it contains a cunning, tacit acknowledgment 
of them ; but says, with equal candour and modesty, that it is not the 
business of the writer to distinguish (in such trifling cases) between 
truth and falsehood. That may be ; but I cannot think that for the 
editor of the Quarterly Review to want common veracity, is any dis¬ 
grace to me. It is necessary. Sir, to go into the details of this 
fraudulent transaction, this Albemarle-street hoax, that the public 
may know, once for all, what to think of you and me. The first 
paragraph of the Review is couched in the following terms. 

‘ Whatever may have been the preponderating feelings with which 
we closed these volumes, we will not refuse our acknowledgments to 
Mr. Hazlitt for a few mirthful sensations,' (that they were very few, 
I can easily believe,) ‘which he has enabled us to mingle with the 
rest, by the hint that his Essays were meant to be “ in the manner of 
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the Spectator and Tatler.** The passage in which this is conveyed, 
happened to be nearly the last to which we turned; and we were 
about to rise from the Round Table, heavily oppressed with a recollec¬ 
tion of vulgar descriptions, silly paradoxes, flat truisms, misty sophistry, 
broken English, ill humour, and rancorous abuse, when we were first 
informed of the modest pretensions of our host. Our thoughts then 
reverted with an eager impulse to the urbanity of Addison, his unas¬ 
suming tone, and clear simplicity; to the ease and softness of his 
style, to the chearful benevolence of his heart. The playful gaiety 
too, and the tender feelings of his coadjutor, poor Steele, came 
forcibly to our memory. The effect of the ludicrous contrast thus 
presented to us, it would be somewhat difficult to describe. We 
think that it was akio to what we have felt from the admirable non¬ 
chalance with which Liston, in the complex character of a weaver 
and an ass, seems to throw away all doubt of his being the most 
accomplished lover in the universe, and receives, as if they were 
merely his due, the caresses of the fairy queen.’—Quarterly Review, 
No. xxxiii. p. 154. 

The advertisement prefixed to the Round Table, in which the hint 
is conveyed which afforded you <a few mirthful sensations,’ stood 
thus.— 

‘ The following work falls somewhat short of its title and original 
intention. It was proposed by my friend Mr. Hunt, to publish a 
series of papers in the Examiner, in the manner of the early periodical 
essayists, the Spectator and Tatler. These papers were to be con¬ 
tributed by various persons on a variety of subjects; and Mr. Hunt, 
as the editor was to take the characteristic or dramatic part of the 
work upon himself. I undertook to furnish occasional essays and 
criticisms; one or two other friends promised their assistance; but 
the essence of the work was to be miscellaneous. The next thing 
was to fix upon a title for it. After much doubtful consultation, that 
of The Round Table was agreed upon, as most descriptive of its 
nature and design. But our plan had been no sooner arranged and 
entered upon, than Buonaparte landed at Frejus, et voi/a la Table 
Ronde dissoute. Our little Congress was broken up as well as the 
great one. Politics called off the attention of the Editor from the 
belles lettres; and the task of continuing the work fell chiefly upon 
the person who was least able to give life and spirit to the original 
design. A want of vanaty in the subjects, and mode of treating 
them, is, perhaps, the least disadvantage resulting from this circum¬ 
stance. All the papers in the two volumes here offered to the public, 
were written by myself and Mr. Hunt, except a letter communicated 
by a friend in the sixteenth number* Out of the fifty-two numbers, 
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twelve are Mr. Hunt’s, with the signatures L. H. or H. T. For 
all the rest I am answerable. W. Hazlitt.’ 

Such, Sir, is the passage to which you allude, with so much 
hysterical satisfaction, as having let you into the secret that I fancied 
myself to have produced a work * in the manner of the Spectator and 
Tatler’; and as having relieved you from the extreme uneasiness you 
had felt in reading through the ‘ vulgar descriptions, silly paradoxes, 
flat truisms, misty sophistry, broken English, ill humour, and ran¬ 
corous abuse,* contained in the Round Table. If I had indeed given 
myself out for a second Steele or Addison, I should have made a 
very ludicrous mistake. As it is, it is you have made a wilful mis¬ 
statement. Your oppression. Sir, in rising from the Round Table, 
must have been great to put you upon so desperate an expedient to 
divert your chagrin, as that of alfecting to suppose that I had said 
just the contrary of what I did say, in order that you might affect ‘ a 
few mirthful sensations ’ at my expence. I cannot say that I envy 
you the little voluntary revulsion which your feelings underwent, at 
the ludicrous comparison which you fancy me to make between myself 
and Addison, on purpose to indulge the suggestions of your spleen 
and prejudice. These are among the last refinements, the menus 
plaisirs of hypocrisy, of which I must remain in ignorance. I will 
not require you to retract the assertion you have made, but I will take 
care before I have done, that any assertion you may make with 
respect to me shall not be taken as current. As to your praise of the 
Tatler and Spectator, I must at all times agree to it: but as far as it 
was meant as a tacit reproof to my vanity in comparing myself with 
these authors, it appears to have been unnecessary. You say else¬ 
where, speaking of some passage of mine—‘ Addison never wrote 
anything so fine! ’—and again that I fancy myself a finer writer than 
Addison. By your uneasy jealousy of the self-conceit of other 
people, it should seem that you are in the habit of drawing com¬ 
parisons, ‘secret, sweet, and precious,’ between yourself and your 
‘ illustrious predecessors ’ not much to their advantage. As you have 
here thought proper to tell me what I do not think, I will tell you 
what I do think, which is, that you could not have written the 
passage in question. On the Progress of Arts^ because you never felt 
half the enthusiasm for what is fine. 

2 . After stating the pretensions of the work, you proceed to the 
style in which it is written.—‘There is one merit which this author 
possesses besides that of successful imitation—he is a very eminent 
creator of words and phrases. Amongst a vast variety which have 
newly started up we notice “ firesider ”—“ kitcheny ”—“ to smooth 
up”—“to do off”—and “to tiptoe down.” To this we add a few 
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of the author's new-born phrases, which bear sufficient marks of a 
kindred origin to entitle them to a place by their side. Such is the 
assertion that Spenser ‘‘ was dipt in poetic luxury " ; the description 
of “a minute coil which clicks in the baking coal"—of “a numer¬ 
ousness scattering an individual gusto"—and of “curls that are ripe 
with sun shine." Our readers are perhaps by this time as much 
acquainted with the style of this author as they have any desire to he,* etc. 

I have nothing to do at present with the merits of the words or 
phrases, which you here attribute to me, and make the test of my 
general style, as if your readers truly if they persisted would find only 
a constant repetition of them in my writings. I say that they are 
not mine at all; that they are not characteristic of my style, that you 
knew this perfectly, and also that there were reasons which prevented 
me from ])ointing out this petty piece of chicanery; and farther, I 
say that I am so far from being ‘ a very eminent creator of words 
and phrases,' that 1 do not believe you can refer to an instance in 
anything I have written in which there is a single new word or 
phrase. In fact, I am as tenacious on this score of never employing 
any new words to express my ideas, as you. Sir, are of never 
expressing any ideas that arc not perfectly threadbare and common¬ 
place. My style is as old as your matter. This is the fault you at 
other times find with it, mistaking the common idiom of the language 
for ‘broken English.' 

3. You say that ‘I write eternally about washerwomen'; and 
pray, if 1 did, what is that to you. Sir ? There is a littleness in your 
objections which makes even the answers to them ridiculous, and 
which would make it impossible to notice them, were you not the 
Government-Critic. You say yourself indeed afterwards that‘It is 
he' (Mr. Elunt) ‘who devotes ten or twelve pages to a dissertation 
on washerwomen.' Good: what you say on this subject is a fair 
specimen of your mind and manners. The playing at fast-and-loose 
with the matter-of-fact may be passed over as a matter of course in 
your hypercritical lucubrations. There is but one half paper on this 
interdicted subject in the Round Table :—you have filled one page out 
of five of the article in the Review with a ridicule of this paper on 
account of the vulgarity of the subject, which offends you exceed- 
ingly; you recur to it twice afterwards en passanty and end your 
performance (somewhat in the style of a quack-doctor aping his own 
merry-andrew) with ‘two or three conclusive digs in the side at it.' 
There is something in the subject that makes a strong impression 
on your mind. You seem ‘to hate it with a perfect hatred.'^ 

^ ‘ I hated my profeiaion ’ (the business of a shoemaker, to which was bound 
prentice) * with a perfect hatred.* Sec Mr, Gifford't Life of HimttlJ prefixed to hit 
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Now I would ask where is the harm of this dissertation on 
washerwomen inserted in the Round Table, any more than those 
of Dutch and Flemish kitchen-pieces, the glossy brilliancy and 
high finishing of which must have become familiar to your eye 
in the collections of Earl Grosvenor, Lord Mulgrave, and the 
Marquis of Stafford? What has Mr. Hunt done in this never-to- 
be forgiven paper to betray the lowness of his breeding or sentiments, 
or to shew that he who wrote it is ‘ the droll or merry fellow of the 
piece,* and that I who did not *wrtte it am ‘ a sour Jacobin, who hate 
everything but washerwomen * ? Would Addison or Steele, ‘ poor 
Steele * as you call him, have brought this as a capital charge against 
their ‘ imitators * ? Did they instinctively direct their speculations or 
limit their views of human life to ‘ remarks on gentlemen and gentle¬ 
women * ? They often enough treated of low people and familiar life 
without any consciousness of degradation. ‘ Their gorge did not 
rise' at the humble worth or homely enjoyments of their fellow- 
creatures, like your*8. A coronet or a mitre were not the only things 
that caught their jaundiced eye, or soothed their rising gall. They 
who are always talking of high and low people are generally of a 
vulgar origin themselves, and of an inherent meanness of disposition 
which nothing can overcome. Besides, there is a want of good 
faith, as well as of good taste, in your affected fastidiousness on this 
point. ‘ You assume a vice, though you have it not,* or not to the 
degree, which your petulance and servility would have us suppose. A 
short time before you wrote this uncalled-for tirade against Mr. Hunt 
as an exclusive patroniser of that class of females, ycleped ‘ washer¬ 
women,* he had quoted with praise in the Examiner, and as a mark 
of tender and humane feelings in the author, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, the following epitaph from the Gentleman*s Magazine. 

* Epitaph by William Gifford, Esq. 

^ We are no friends, publicly speaking, to the author of the following 
epitaph. We differ much with his politics, and with the cast of his 
satire; and do not think him, properly speaking, a poet, as many do. 
But we always admired the spirit that looked forth from his account 
of his own life, and the touching copy of verses on a departed friend, 
that are to be found in the notes to one of his satires ; and there are 
feelings and circumstances in this world, before which politics and 

ywenal. He teems to have liked few things else better from that day to this. 
He tells us in the same work (though this is hardly what I should call being * a 
good hater *} that he did not much like his father, and was not sorry when he 
died. This candid and amiable personage always overflowed with * the milk of 
human kindness.' 
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satire, and poetry, are of little importance*— [Honv little kneiv^st thou 
of Caltstal) —‘feelings, that triumph over infirmity and distaste of 
every sort, and only render us anxious, in our respect for them, to be 
thought capable of appreciating them ourselves. The world, with all 
its hubbub, slides away from before one on such occasions ; and we only 
see humanity in all its better weakness, and let us add, in all its beauty. 

‘ The author will think what he pleases of this effusion of ours. 
It is an interval in the battle, during which we only wish to show 
ourselves fellow-men with him. Afterwards, he may resume his 
hostilities, if he has any, and we will draw our swords as before. 

For the ^ Gentleman^s Magazine» Dec, i8, 1815. 

‘ Mr. Urban,—I am one of those who love to contemplate the 
“ frail memorials ** of the dead, and do not, therefore, count the 
solitary hours, occasionally spent in a church-yard, among the most 
melancholy ones of my life. But in London, this is a gratification 
rarely to be found ; for, either through caution, or some less worthy 
motive, the cemeteries are closed against the stranger. I have been 
in the practice of passing by the chapel in South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, almost every day, for several weeks, yet never saw 
the door of the burying-ground open till yesterday. I did not neglect 
the opportunity thus offered, but walked in. I found it far more 
spacious and airy than I expected ; but I met with nothing very 
novel or interesting till I came to a low tomb, plain but neat, where 
I was both pleased and surprised by the following inscription, which, I 
believe, has never yet appeared in print, and which seems not unworthy 
of your miscellany. M. D. 

Here lies the Body 
of ANN DAVIES, 

(for more than twenty years) 

Servant to William Gifford.^ 

She died February 6, 1815, 
in the forty-third year of her age, 
of a tedious and painful malady, 
which she bore 

with exemplary patience and resignation. 

Her deeply-afflicted master 
erected this stone to her memory, 
as a faithful testimony 
of her uncommon worth, 
and of his perpetual gratitude, 
respect and affection, 
for her long and meritorious services. 


' ‘ Undoubtedly the translator of Juvenal.’ 
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Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes rest, 

Still lives thy memory in one grateful breast, 

That traced thy course through many a painful year. 

And marked tlw humble hope, thy pious fear.— 

O ! when this name, which yet, while life remained, 

Thy duteous love, with trembling hand, sustained. 

Dissolves (as soon it must) may that Bless’d Pow’r 
Who beamed on thine, illume my parting hour ! 

So shall I greet thee, where no ills annoy, 

And what was sown in grief, is reap’d in joy ^ 

Where worth, obscured below, bursts into day. 

And those arc paid, whom Earth could never pay.' ^ 

It seems then, you can extract the pathetic though not the 
humorous, out of persons who are not ‘gentlemen or gentlewomen/ 
It was the amiable weakness thus noticed, that made you take such 
pains to do away the suspicion of a particular partiality for low 
people. You could not afford ‘the frail memorial' of your private 
virtues to get beyond the inscription on a tomb-stone, or the poet's 
corner of the Gentleman's Magazine. The natural sympathies of the 
undoubted translator of Juvenal might be a prejudice to the offcial 
character of the anonymous editor of the Quarterly Review. You 
were determined to hear no more of this epitaph, and ‘other such 
dulcet diseasesof yours.—You perhaps recollect, Sir, that the 
columns of the Examiner newspaper, which gave you such a premature 
or posthumous credit for some ‘compunctious visit ings of nature,' also 
contained the first specimen of the Story of Rimini. You seem to 
have said on that occasion with lago, ‘You are well tuned now,— 
but I '11 set down the pegs that make this music, as honest as I am.^ 
—That Mr. Hunt should have supposed it possible for a moment, 
that a government automaton was accessible to anything like a liberal 
concession, is one of those deplorable mistakes which constantly put 
men who arc ‘ made of penetrable stuff,' at the mercy of those who 
are not. The amiable and elegant author of Rimini thought he was 
appealing to something human in your breast, in the recollection of 
your ‘ Dear Ann Davies'; he touched the springs, and found them 
‘ stuffed with paltry blurred sheets' of the Quarterly Review, with 
notes from Mr. Murray, and directions how to proceed with the 

^ ‘It ii easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.* Mr. Gifford here seems to exclude his band of 
gentlemen-peniioners, whom he pays on earth, from bursting with obscure worth 
into the realms of day. It is thus that Jacobin sentiments sprout from the 
commonest sympathy, and are even unavoidable in a government critic, when the 
common claims of humanity touch his pity or his self-love. 

• A quotation of Mr. Gifford’s from Shakespeare, Yet he reproaches me with 
quoting from Shakespeare. 
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author, from the Admiralty Scribe. You retorted his sympathy with 
‘ one whom earth could never pay,* by laughing to scorn his honest 
laborious * tub-tumbling viragos,* whose red elbows and coarse fists 
prevented so inelegant a contrast to the pining and sickly form whose 
loss you deplore. Is there anything in your nature and disposition 
that draws to it only the infirm in body and oppressed in mind ; or 
that, while it clings to power for support, seeks consolation in the 
daily soothing spectacle of physical malady or morbid sensibility ? 
The air you breathe seems to infect; and your friendship to be a 
canker-worm that blights its objects with unwholesome and premature 
decay. You are enamoured of suffering, and are at peace only with 
the dead.—Even if you had been accessible to remorse as a political 
critic, Mr. Hunt had committed himself with you (past forgiveness) 
in your character of a pretender to poetry about town. The follow¬ 
ing lines in his Feast of the Poets, must have occasioned you ‘a few 
mirthful sensations,* which you have not yet acknowledged, except 
by deeds.— 

* A hem was then heard, consequential and snapping, 

And a sour little gentleman walked with a rap in. 

He bow’d, look'd about him, seem’d cold, and sat down. 

And said,* “ I’m surpris’d that you ’ll visit this town ;— 

To be sure, there are one or two of us who know you. 

But as for the rest, they are all much below you. 

So stupid, in general, the natives are grown, 

They really prefer Scotch reviews to their own ; 

So that what with their taste, their reformers, and stuff. 

They have sicken’d myself and my friends long enough.’ 

‘‘ Yourself and your friends ! ” cried the God in high glee j 
“ And pray my frank visitor, who may you be ? ’’ 

“ Who be ?' cried the other j ** why really—this tone— 
William Gifford’s a name, I think pretty well known.” 

“ Oh—now I remember,” said Fha*bus ;—“ ah true— 

My thanks to that name are undouhtedly due; 

The rod, that got rid of the Cruscas and Lauras, 

—That plague of the butterflies—sav’d me the horrors j 
The Juvenal too stops a gap in one's shelf. 

At least in what Dryden has not done himself j 

And there’s something, which even distaste must respect. 

In the self-taught example, that conquer'd neglect. 

But not to insist on the recommendations 
Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience, 

My visit just now is to poets alone. 

And not to small critics, however well known.” 

So saying, he rang, to leave nothing in doubt. 

And the sour little gentleman bless cl himself out.* 

* To Apollo. 
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Thus painters write their names at Co, For this passage and the 
temperate and judicious note which accompanies it, it is no wonder 
that you put the author of Rimini in Newgate, without the Sheriff’s 
warrant. In order to give as favourable an impression of that poem 
as you could, you began your account of it by saying that it had been 
composed in Newgate, though you knew that it had not; but you 
also knew that the name of Newgate would sound more grateful to 
certain ears, to pour flattering poison into which is the height of your 
abject ambition. In this courtly inuendo which ushered in your 
wretched verbal criticism (it is the more disgusting to see such gross 
and impudent ])revarication combined with such petty captiousness) 
you were guided not by a regard to truth, but to your own ends; and 
yet you say somewhere, very oracularly, out of contradiction to me, that 
‘ not to prefer the true to the agreeable, where they are inconsistent, 
is folly.* You have mistaken the word: it is not folly, but knavery.^ 

4. You say you have no objection to my ‘praising my own 
chivalrous eloquence * ; and I say that the insinuation is impertinent 
and untrue. The paper in which that phrase occurs is written by 
Mr. Hunt, as you know, and is an answer to some observations of 
mine on the poetical temperament in a preceding number On the 
Causes of Methodism, Mr. Hunt’s having taken upon him ‘ to praise 
my chivalrous eloquence,* without consulting you, appeared no doubt 
a great piece of presumption ; and you punished me by magnifying 
this indiscretion into the enormity of my having praised myself. I 
might as well say that Mr. Canning had made a fulsome eulogy on 
his own private virtues and public principles in your dedication of the 
edition of Ben Jonson to him.—You say indeed in the last paragraph 
of your criticism that ‘ you understand some of the papers to be by 
Mr. Hunt; that it is he who is the droll or merry fellow of the 
piece; who has shocked you by writing eternally about washer¬ 
women, etc. but that you cannot stay to distinguish between us, and 
that we must divide our respective share of merit between ourselves.* 
The share of merit in that work may indeed be so small that it is of 
little consequence who has the reversion of any part of it, but I will 
take care that a cat’s-paw shall not be put on the pannel of my 
quantum meruit^ nor take measure of my capacity with a mechanic 

^ Humanity stands as little in this author’s way as truth when his object is to 
please. It was in the same spirit of unmanly adulation that he struck at Mrs. 
Robinson’s lameness and * her crutches,* with a hand, that ought to have been 
withered in the attempt by the lightning of public indignation and universal scorn. 
Mr. Sheridan once spoke of certain politicians in his day who ‘skulked behind the 
throne, and made use of the sceptre at a conductor to carry off the lightning of 
national indignation which threatened to consume them.’ There are certain small 
critics and poetasters who have always been trying to do the same thing. 
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rule, marked by ignorance and servility, nor turn the scale of public 
opinion by throwing in false weights as he pleases, nor make both of 
us ridiculous, by attributing to each the peculiarities of the other, 
with whatever exaggerated interpretation he chuses to put upon them. 
By this transposition of persons, which is not a matter of indifference 
as you pretend, you gain this advantage which you have no right to 
gain. You can at any time apply to me or Mr. Hunt the obnoxious 
points in your account of either, and improve upon them, as it suits 
your purpose. By combining the extremes of individual character, 
you make a very strange and wilful compound of your own. It is 
the same person, and yet it is not one person but two persons, 
according to the critical creed you would establish, who is a merry 
fellow, and a sour Jacobin; who is all gaiety and all gloom; a 
person who rails at poets, and yet is himself a poet; a hater of cats, 
and of cat’s-paws; ^ a reviler of Mr. Pitt, and a panegyrist upon 
washerwomen. If, Sir, your friend, Mr. Hoppner, of whom, as 
you tell us 2 you discreetly said nothing, while he was struggling 
with obscurity, lest it should be imputed to the partiality of 
friendship, but whom you praised and dedicated to, as soon as 
he became popular, to shew your disinterestedness and deference to 
])ublic opinion, if even this artist, whom you celebrate as a painter of 
flattering likenesses, had undertaken to unite in one piece the most 
striking features and characteristic expression of his and your common 
friends, had improved your lurking archness of look into Mr. 
Murray’s gentle, downcast obliquity of vision; had joined Mr. 
Canning’s drooping nose to Mr. Croker’s aspiring chin, the clear 
complexion (the splendida bU'ts) of the one, to the candid self- 
complacent aspect of the other; had forced into the same preposterous 
medley, the invincible hauteur and satanic pride of Mr. Pitt’s 
physiognomy, with the dormant meaning and admirable nonchalance 
of Lord Castlereagh’s features, the manly sleekness of Charles Long, 
and the monumental outline of John Kemble—what mortal would 
have owned the likeness!—I too. Sir, must claim the privilege of 
the principium iridividuationisy for myself as well as my neighbours ; I 
will sit for no man’s picture but my own, and not to you for that; 
I am not desirous to play so many parts as Bottom, and as to his 

^ This word is not very choice English z the character is not English. 

* See the Maeviad, 1. 365, etc.:— 

* I too, whose voice no claims but truth's e'er tnvu'dy 
Who long have seen thy merits, long have lovM j 
Yet lovM in silence, lest the rout should say, 

Too partial friendship tun’d the applausive lay ; * 

Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise, . 

May join the shout of unsuspected praise.’ 
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388*8 head which you would put upon my shoulders, it will do for 
you to wear the next time you shew yourself in Mr. Murray’s shop, 
or for your friend Mr. Southey to take with him, whenever he 
appears at Court. 

As to the difference of political sentiment between the writer of 
the Round Table and the writer of the article in the Review, which 
forms the heavy burthen of your flippant censure, I cannot consider 
that as an accusation. You have many other objections to make: 
such as that, because Mr. Addison wrote some very pleasing pa])er8 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I am not willing to fall short of 
‘ my illustrious predecessor ’; and ‘ accordingly,* you say, ‘ we hear 
much of poetry and of painting, and of music and of gusto,* Is this 
the only reason you can conceive why any one should take an interest 
in such things; or did you write your Baviad and Maeviad that you 
might not fall short of Pope, your translation of Juvenal that you 
might surpass Dryden, or did you turn commentator on the poets, 
that you might be on a par with ‘ your illustrious predecessors *— 
‘from slashing Bentley down to piddling Theobalds* ? Of Hogarth 
you make me say, quoting from your favourite treatise on washer¬ 
women, that < he is too apt to perk morals and sentiments in your 
face.* You cannot comprehend my definition of gustOy which you do 
not ascribe to any defect in yourself. My account of Titian and 
Vandyke’s colouring, ajipears to you very odd, because it is like 
the things described, and you have no idea of the things described. 
If I had described the style of these two painters in terms applicable 
to them both, and to all other painters, you would have thought the 
precision of the style equal to the justness of the sentiment. A 
distinction without a difference satisfies you, for you can understand 
or repeat a common-place. It is the pointing out the real differences 
of things that offends you, for you have no idea of what is meant; 
and a writer who gets at all below the surface of a question, 
necessarily gets beyond your depth, and you can hardly contain 
your wonder at his presumption and shallowness. You quote half 
a dozen detached sentences of mine, as ‘ convincing instances of 
affectation and paradox,* (such as. The dejiml'ion of a true patriot is a 
good hater—He who speaks two languages has no country, etc.) and 
which taken from the context to which they belong, and of which 
they are brought as extreme illustiations, may be so, but which you 
cannot answer in the connection in which they stand, and which you 
detach from the general speculation with which you dare not cope, to 
bring them more into the focus of your microscopic vision, ancl that 
you may deal with them more at ease and in safety on your old 
^ of literal and verbal quibbling. 
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You do not like the subjects of my Assays in general. You 
complain in particular of ‘ my eager Tituperation of good nature and 
good-natured people ’; and yet with this you have, as I should take 
it, nought to do: you object to my sweeping abuse of poets, as (with 
the exception of Milton) dishonest men,^ with which you have as 
little to do; you are no poet, and of course, honest! You do not 
like my abuse of the Scotch at which the Irish were delighted, nor 
my abuse of the Irish at which the Scotch were not displeased, 
nor my abuse of the Knglish, which I can understand; but I wonder 
you should not like my abuse of the French. You say indeed that 
‘no abuse which is directed against whole classes of men is of much 
importance,’ and yet you and your Anti-Jacobin friends have been 
living upon this sort of abuse for the last twenty years. You add 
with characteristic ‘no meaning ’—*• If umfeserDcdy it is utterly im¬ 
potent and may be well utterly despised.’ The last part of the 
proposition may be true, but abuse is not without effect, because 
undeserved, nor is a thing utterly impotent because it is thoroughly 
despicable. You, Sir, have power which is considerable, in proportion 
as it is despicable ! 

I confess. Sir, the Round Table did not take; ‘it was Caveare to 
the multitude,’ but the reason, I think, was not that the abuse in it 
was undeserved, but that I have there spoken the truth of too many 
persons and things. In writing it, I preferred the true to the 
agreeable, which I find to be an unpardonable fault. Yet I am 
not aware of any sentiment in the work which ought to give offence 
to an honest and inquiring mind, for I think there is none that does 
not evidently proceed from a conviction of its truth and a bias to 
what is right. My object in writing it was to set down such 
observations as had occurred to me from time to time on different 
subjects, and as appeared to be any ways worth preserving. I 
wished to make a sort of Liber Veritaiisy a set of studies from 
human life. As my object was not to flatter, neither was it to 
offend or contradict others, but to state my own feelings or opinions 
such as they really were, but more particularly of course when this 
had not been done before, and where I thought I could throw any 
new light upon a subject. In doing so, I endeavoured to fix my 
attention only on the thing I was writing about, and which had 
struck me in some particular manner, which I wished to point out 
to others, with the best reasons or explanations I could give. I was 
not the slave of prejudices; nor do I think I was the dupe of 
my own vanity. To repeat what has been said a thousand times is 

^ ‘To be honest as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand.*—SHAKSP£Ak£. 
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common-place: to contradict it because it has been so said, is not 
originality. A truth is, however, not the worse but the better for 
being new. I did not try to think with the multitude nor to differ 
with them, but to think for myself; and the having done this with 
some boldness and some effect is the height of my offending. I 
wrote to the public with the same sincerity and want of disguise as 
if I had been making a register of my private thoughts; and 
this has been construed by some into a breach of decorum. The 
affectation I have been accused of was merely my sometimes stating 
a thing in an extreme point of view for fear of not being understood ; 
and my love of paradox may, I think, be accounted for from the 
necessity of counteracting the obstinacy of prejudice. If I have been 
led to carry a remark too far, it was because others would not allow 
it to have any force at all. My object was to shew the latent opera¬ 
tion of some unsuspected principle, and 1 therefore took only some 
one view of that particular subject. I was chiefly anxious that the 
germ of thought should be true and original ; that I should put others 
in possession of what I meant, and then left it to find its level in the 
operation of common sense, and to have its excesses corrected by 
other causes. The principle will be found true, even where the 
application is extravagant or partial. I have not been wedded to my 
particular speculations with the spirit of a partisan. I wrote for 
instance an Essay on Pedantry, to qualify the extreme contempt into 
which it has fallen, and to shew the necessary advantages of an 
absorption of the whole mind in some favourite study, and I wrote 
an Essay on the Ignorance of the Learned to lessen the undue 
admiration of Learning, and to shew that it is not everything. I 
gained very few converts to either of these opinions. You reproach 
me with the cynical turn of many of my Essays, which are in fact 
prose-satires; but when you say I hate every thing but washer¬ 
women, you forget what you had before said that I was a great 
imitator of Addison, and wrote much about ‘poetry and painting, 
and music and gus/o,* You make no mention of my character or 
Rousseau, or of the paper on Actors and Acting. You also forget 
my praise of John Buncle! As to my style, I thought little about 
it. I only used the word which seemed to me to signify the idea I 
wanted to convey, and I did not rest till I had got it. In seeking 
for truth, I sometimes found beauty. As to the facility of which 
you. Sir, and others accuse me, it has not been acquired at once nor 
without pains. I was eight years in writing eight pages, under 
circumstances of inconceivable and ridiculous discouragement. As 
to my figurative and gaudy phraseology, you reproach me with it 
because you ijey^r heard of what I had written in my first dry 
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manner. I afterwards found a popular mode of wilting necessary to 
convey subtle and difficult trains of reasoning, and something more 
than your meagre vapid style, to force attention to original observa¬ 
tions, which did not restrict themselves to making a parade of the 
discovery of a worm-eaten date, or the repetition of an obsolete pre¬ 
judice. You say that it is impossible to remember what I write after 
reading it:—One remembers to have read what you write — before ! 
In that you have the advantage of me, to be sure. You in vain 
endeavour to account for the popularity of some of my writings, 
from the trick of arranging words in a variety of forms without any 
correspondent ideas, like the newly-invented optical toy. You have 
not hit upon the secret, nor will you be able to avail yourself of it 
when I tell you. It is the old story —that I think nvhat I please^ 
and say nvhat I think. This accounts. Sir, for the difference between 
you and me in so many respects. I think only of the argument I 
am defending; you are only thinking whether you write grammar. 
My opinions are founded on reasons which I try to give; yours are 
governed by motives which you keep to yourself. It has been my 
business all my life to get at the truth as well as I could, merely to 
satisfy my own mind: it has been yours to suppress the evidence of 
your senses and the dictates of your understanding, if you ever found 
them at variance with your convenience or the caprices of others. I 
do not suppose you ever in your life took an interest in any abstract 
question for its own sake, or have a conception of the possibility of 
any one else doing so. If you had, you would hardly insist on my 
changing characters with you. Yet you make this the condition of 
my receiving any favour or lenity at your hands. It is no matter. 
Sir: I will try to do without it. 

It appears by your own account, that all the other offences of the 
Round Table would hardly have roused your resentment, had it not 
been that I have spoken of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, not in the 
hackneyed terms of a treasury underling. It was this that filled up 
the measure of my iniquity, and the storm burst on my devoted head. 
After quoting one or two half sentences from the character of Mr. 
Pitt,^ in which I ascribe the influence of his oratory almost entirely 
to a felicitous and imposing arrangement of words, and the whole of a 
short note on Mr. Burke’s political apostacy, which I had fancifully 
ascribed to his jealousy of Rousseau, you add with great sincerity;— 
‘We are far from intending to write a single word in answer to this 

^ This character, (which has not been relished,) appeared originally in a small 
pamphlet in 1806, called Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, with a note acknowledg¬ 
ing my obligations for the leading ideas to an article of Mr. Coleridge’s, in the 
Morning Post, Feb. 1800. 
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loathsome trash': (it would have been well if you had made and 
kept the same resolution in other cases,) ‘but we confess that these 
passages chiefly excited us to take the trouble of noticing the work. 
The author might have described washerwomen for ever ; compli¬ 
mented himself unceasingly on his own “ chivalrous eloquence" ; 
prosed interminably about Chaucer ; written, if possible, in a more 
affected, silly, confused, ungrammatical style, and believed, as he 
now believes, that he was surpassing Addison, we should not have 
meddled with him ; but if the creature, in his endeavours to crawl 
into the light, must take his way over the tombs of illustrious men, 
disfiguring the records of their greatness with the slime and filth 
which marks his track, it is right to point him out that he may be 
flung back to the situation in which nature designed that he should 
grovel * p. 159. And this. Sir, from you who wrote or procured 
to be inserted in the Quarterly Review, that nefarious attack on the 
character of Mr. Fox, which was distinguished and is still remem¬ 
bered among the slime and filth which has marked its track into day, 
over the characters and feelings of the living and the dead. If 1 , 
Sir, had written that ‘foul and vulgar invective' against an individual 
whom you did not choose to let ‘ rest in his grave,' if I had been 
‘such a thing' as the writer of that article, 1 might, (as you say,) 
have described washerwomen for ever, and have fancied myself a 
better writer than ‘the courtly Addison,' and you. Sir, would have 
encouraged me in the delusion, for I should have been a court-tool, 
your tool. But you state the thing clearly and unanswerably. I 
was not a court-tool, your tool, and therefore I was to be made your 
victim. There is a difference of political opinion between you and 
me; therefore you undertake not only to condemn that opinion, but 
to proscribe the writer. Do you do this on your own authority, or 
on Mr. Croker's^ or on whose ? As I did not consider it as sacrilege 
to criticise the style and the opinions of the two great men who have 
contributed to make this country what it is, a fcof held by a junto, or 
which men like you are the organs, in trust and for the benefit of the 
common cause of despotism throughout Europe, I, and every other 
writer like me, professing or maintaining anything like independence 
of spirit or consistency of opinion, is ‘to be flung back into his 
original obscurity, and stifled in the filth and slime' of the Quarterly 
Review, or its drain, Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. You began 
the experiment upon the Round Table; you have tried it twice since, 
and for the last time. 

If any doubts could ever have been entertained on the subject of 
your motives and views, you have taken care to remove them. Thus 
you conclude your account of the characters of Shakespear’s plays 
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with saying, that you should not have condescended to notice the 
senseless and wicked sophistry of the work at all, but that * you con¬ 
ceived it might not be unprofitable to shew how small a portion of 
talent and literature is necessary to carry on the trade of sedition.' 
I should think it requires as much talent and literature to carry on 
my trade as yours. This acknowledgment of yours is * remarkable 
for its truth and naivetL' It is a pledge from your own mouth of 
your impartiality and candour. With this object in view, ‘ you have 
selected a few specimens of my ethics and criticism,' (they are very 
few, and of course you would select no others,) just sufficient, (with 
your garbling and additions,) to prove ‘that my knowledge of Shake- 
spear and the English language is exactly on a par with the purity of 
my morals, and the depth of my understanding.' But did it not 
occur to you in making this officious declaration, or would it not 
occur to any one else in reading it, that this undertaking of yours 
might be no less < profitable' and acceptable, even supposing the 
portion of talent displayed by the author not to be small but great ? 
Would it not be more necessary in this case to do away the scandal 
that there was any talent or literature on the side of ‘ sedition' ? 
The greater the shock given to the complacency of servility and 
corruption, by an opinion getting abroad that there was any know¬ 
ledge of Shakespear or the English language except on the minister's 
side of the question, would it not be the more absolutely incumbent 
on you as the head of the literary police, to arrest such an opinion in 
the outset, to crush it before it gathered strength, and to produce the 
article in question as your warrant ? Why, what a disgrace to litera¬ 
ture and to loyalty, if owing to the neglect and supineness of the 
edjtor of the Quarterly Review, a work written without an atom of 
cant or hypocrisy, and of course with a very small portion of talent 
and literature, should, in the space of three months get into a second 
edition, and be fast advancing to a third, be noticed in the Edinburgh 
Review, and be talked of by persons who never looked into the 
Examiner; and how necessary without loss of time, to counteract the 
mischievous inference from all this, restore the taste of the public to 
its legitimate tone, and satisfy the courteous reader, who ‘ was well 
affected to the constitution in church and state as now established,* 
that in future he must look for a knowledge of Shakespear only in 
the editor of Ben Jonson, of the English language in the private tutor 
of Lord Grosvenor, for purity of morals in the translator of Juvenal, 
and for depth of understanding in the notes to the Baviad and 
Mseviad! Your employers, Mr. Gifford, do not pay their hirelings 
for nothing—for condescending to notice weak and wicked sophistry ; 
for pointing out to contempt what excites no admiration ; for cautiously 
VOL. IX. : c 53 
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selecting a few specimens of bad taste and bad grammar, where 
nothing else is to be found. They want your invincible pertness, 
your mercenary malice, your impenetrable dulncss, your barefaced 
impudence, your pragmatical self-sufliciency, your hypocritical zeal, 
your pious frauds to stand in the gap of their prejudices and preten¬ 
sions, to fly-blow and taint public opinion, to defeat independent 
efforts, to apply not the sting of the scorpion but the touch of the 
torpedo to youthful hopes, to crawl and leave the slimy track of 
sophistry and lies over every work that does not ‘ dedicate its sweet 
leaves’ to some luminary of the Treasury Bench, or is not fostered 
in the hot-bed of corruption. This is your office; ‘ this is what is 
looked for at your hands, and this you do not baulk ’—to sacrifice 
what little honesty, and prostitute what little intellect you possess to 
any dirty Job you are commissioned to execute. ‘ They keep you 
as an ape does an apple, in the corner of his jaw, first mouthed to 
be last swallowed.’ You are, by appointment, literary toad-eater 
to greatness, and taster to the court. You have a natural aversion 
to whatever differs from your own ])retensions, and an acquired one 
for what gives offence to your superiors. Your vanity panders to 
your interest, and your malice truckles only to your love of power. 
If your instinctive or premeditated abuse of your enviable trust were 
found wanting in a single instance; if you were to make a single 
slip in getting up your select Committee of Inquiry and Green Bag 
Report of the State of Letters, your occupation would be gone. 
You would never after obtain a squeeze of the hand from a great 
man, or a smile from a punk of quality. The great and powerful 
(whom you call the wise and good) do not like to have the privacy 
of their self-love startled by the obtrusive and unmanageable claims 
of literature and philosophy, except through the intervention of 
persons like you, whom, if they have common penetration, they soon 
find out to be without any superiority of intellect; or, if they do not, 
whom they can despise for their meanness of soul. You ‘ have the 
office opposite to St. Peter.’ You < keep a corner in the public 
mind, for foul prejudice and corrupt power to knot and gender in ’; 
you volunteer your services to people of quality to ease scruples of 
mind and qualms of conscience; you ‘lay the flattering unction’ of 
venal prose and laurelled verse to their souls. You persuade them 
that there is neither purity of morals, nor depth of understanding, 
except in themselves and their hangers-on ; and would prevent the 
unhallowed names of liberty and humanity from being ever whispered 
in ears polite! You, Sir, do you not do all this ? I cry you mercy 
then : I took you for the Editor of the Quarterly Review I 

In general, you wisely avoid committing yourself upon any question, 
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farther than to hint a difference of opinion, and to assume an air of 
self-importance upon it. Thus you say, after quoting some remarks 
of mine, not very respectful to Henry viii. ‘ We need not answer 
this gabble,* as if you were offended at its absurdity, not at its truth ; 
and were yourself ready to assert (were it worth while) that 
Henry viii. was an estimable character, or that he had not his 
minions and creatures about him in his life-time, who were proud 
to hail him as the best of kings. If so, you have the authority of 
Mr. Burke against you, who indulges himself in a very Jacobinical 
strain of invective against this bloated pattern of royalty, and brute- 
image of the Divinity. Do you mean to say, that the circumstances 
of external pomp and unbridled j)Ower, which I have pointed out in 
‘the gabble you will not answer* as determining the character of 
kings, do not make them what for the most part they are, feared in 
their life-time and scorned by after-ages ? If so, you must think 
Quevedo a libeller and Incendiary, who makes his guide to the 
infernal regions, on being asked ‘if there were no more kings,* 
answer emphatically—‘Here are all that ever lived!* You say 
that ‘ the mention of a court or of a king always throws me into a 
fit of raving.* Do you then really admire those plague spots of 
history, and scourges of human nature, Richard n., Richard iii.. 
King John, and Henry vin. ? Do you with Mr. Coleridge, in his 
late Lectures, contend that not to fall down in prostration of soul 
before the abstract majesty of kings as it is seen in the diminished 
perspective of centuries, argues an inherent littleness of mind ? Or 
do you extend the moral of your maxim—‘ Speak not of the imputed 
weaknesses of the Great*—beyond the living to the dead, thus 
passing an attainder on history, and proving ‘ truth to be a liar * from 
the beginning ? ‘ Speak out, Grildrig 1 * 

You do well to confine yourself to the hypocrite ; for you have 
too little talent for the sophist. Yet in two instances you have 
attempted an answer to an opinion I had expressed ; and in both 
you have shewn how little you can understand the commonest ques¬ 
tion. The first is as follows ;—‘ In his remarks upon Coriolanus, 
which contain the concentrated venom of his malignity, he has 
libelled our great poet as a friend of arbitrary power, in order that 
he may introduce an invective against human nature. “ Shakspeare 
himself seems to have had a leaning to the arbitrary side of the 
question, perhaps from some feeling of contempt for his own origin ; 
and to have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble.*** 

How do you prove that he did not ? By shewing with a little 
delicate insinuation how he would have done just what I say he did. 
—* Shall we not be dishonouring the gentlp Shakspeare by answering 
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such calumny, when every page of his works supplies its refutation ? ’ ^ 
—‘Who has painted with more cordial feelings the tranquil innocence 
of humble life?^ [True.] ‘Who has furnished more instructive 
lessons to the great upon “ the insolence of office —“ the oppressor’s 
wrong”—or the abuses of brief authority’—[which you would 
hallow through all time]—‘or who has more severely stigmatised 
those “ who crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift may 
follow fawning [Granted, none better.] ‘ It is true he was not 

actuated by an envious hatred of greatness ^—[so that to stigmatise 
servility and corruption does not always proceed from envy and a 
love of mischief]—‘he was not at all likely, had he lived in our 
time, to be an orator in Spa-fields or the editor of a seditious Sunday 
newspaper ’—[To have delivered Mr. Coleridge’s Condones ad 
Populunif or to have written Mr. Southey’s Wat Tyler]—‘he knew 
what discord would follow if degree were taken away ’—[As it did 
in France from the taking away the degree between the tyrant and 
the slave, and those little convenient steps and props of it, the Bastile, 
Lettres de Cachet, and Louis xv.’s Palais aux cerfs^ —‘ And therefore^ 
with the wise and good of every age, he pointed out the injuries that 
must arise to society from a turbulent rabble instigated to mischief by 
men not much more enlightened, and infinitely more worthless than 
themselves.’ 

So that it would appear by your own account that Shakspeare had 
a discreet leaning to the arbitrary side of the question, and, had he 
lived in our time, would probably have been a writer in the Courier, 
or a contributor to the Quarterly Review! It is difficult to know 
which to admire most in this, the weakness or the cunning. I have 
said that Shakspeare has described both sides of the question, and 
you ask me very wisely, ‘Did he confine himself to one?’ No, I 
say that he did not: but I suspect that he had a leaning to one side, 
and has given it more quarter than it deserved. My words are : 
‘ Coriolanus is a storehouse of political common-places. The argu¬ 
ments for and against aristocracy and democracy, on the privileges 
of the few and the claims of the many, on liberty and slavery, power 
and the abuse of it, peace and war, are here very ably handled, with 
the spirit of a poet and the acuteness of a philosopher. Shakspeare 
himself seems to have had a leaning to the arbitrary side ot the 
question, perhaps from some feeling of contempt for his own origin, 
and to have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble. What he says 

1 This extreme tenderness, it is to be observed, is felt by a person who in his 
Life of Ben Jonson, hopes that God will forgive Shakspeare for having written 
his plays 1 
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of them is very true : what he says of their betters is also very true^ 
though he dwells less upon it,^ 

I then proceed to account for this by shewing how it is that ‘ the 
cause of the people is but little calculated for a subject for poetry ; 
or that the language of poetry naturally falls in with the language of 
power.* I alHrni, Sir, that poetry, that the imagination, generally 
speaking, delights in power, in strong excitement, as well as in truth, 
in good, in right, whereas pure reason and the moral sense approve 
only of the true and good. I proceed to shew that this general love 
or tendency to immediate excitement or theatrical effect, no matter 
how produced, gives a bias to the imagination often inconsistent with 
the greatest good, that in poetry it triumphs over principle, and bribes 
the passions to make a sacrifice of common humanity. You say that 
it does not, that there is no such original sin in poetry, that it makes 
no such sacrifice or unworthy compromise between poetical effect 
and the still small voice of reason. And how do you prove that 
there is no such principle giving a bias to the imagination, and a false 
colouring to poetry ? Why by asking in reply to the instances where 
this principle operates, and where no other can, with much modesty 
and simplicity—* But are these the only topics that afford delight in 
poetry, &c/ No ; but these objects do afford delight in poetry, and 
tliey adbrd it in proportion to their strong and often tragical effect, 
and not in proportion to the good produced, or their desirableness in 
a moral point of view. ‘ Do we read with more pleasure of the 
ravages of a beast of prey, than of the shepherd^s pipe upon the 
mountain ? * No ; but we do read with pleasure of the ravages of 
a beast of prey, and we do so on the principle I have stated, namely, 
from the sense of power abstracted from the sense of good ; and it 
is the same principle that makes us read with admiration and reconciles 
us in fact to the triumphant progress of the conquerors and mighty 
hunters of mankind, who come to stop the shepherd's pipe upon the 
mountains, and sweep away his listening flock. Do you mean to 
deny that there is anything imposing to the imagination in power, 
in grandeur, in outward shew, in the accumulation of individual 
wealth and luxury, at the expense of equal justice and the common 
weal? Do you deny that there is anything in ‘the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war, that makes ambition virtue,’ in the 
eyes of admiring multitudes ? Is this a new theory of the Pleasures 
of the Imagination, which says that the pleasures of the imagination 
do not take rise solely in the calculations of the understanding? Is 
it a paradox of my making, that ‘one murder makes a villain, millions 
a hero! ’ Or is it not true that here, as in other cases, the enormity 
of the evil overpowers and makes a convert of the imagination by 
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its Tcry magnitude? You contradict my reasoning, because you 
know nothing of the question, and you think that no one has a right^ 
to understand what you do not. My offence against purity in the 
passage alluded to, ‘ which contains the concentrated venom of my 
malignity,' is, that I have admitted that there are tyrants and slaves 
abroad in the world ; and you would hush the matter up, and pre¬ 
tend that there is no such thing, in order that there may be nothing 
else. Farther, I have explained the cause, the subtle sophistry of 
the human mind, that tolerates and pampers the evil, in order to 
guard against its approaches ; you would conceal the cause in order 
to prevent the cure, and to leave the proud flesh about the heart to 
harden and ossify into one impenetrable mass of selfishness and 
hypocrisy, that we may not * sympathise in the distresses of sufl'ering 
virtue' in any case, in which they come in competition with the 
factitious wants and imputed weaknesses of the great.' You ask 
* are we gratified by the cruelties of Domitian or Nero ?' No, not 
we—they were too petty and cowardly to strike the imagination at 
a distance; but the Roman Senate tolerated them, addressed their 
perpetrators, exalted them into Gods, the Fathers of their people; 
they had pimps and scribblers of all sorts in their pay, their Senecas, 
See, till a turbulent rabble thinking that there were no injuries to 
society greater than the endurance of unlimited and wanton oppres¬ 
sion, put an end to the farce, and abated the nuisance as well as 
they could. Had you and I lived in those times, we should have 
been what we are now, I * a sour mal-content,' and you ‘ a sweet 
courtier.' Your reasoning is ill put together; it wants sincerity, it 
wants ingenuity. To prove that I am wrong in saying that the love 
of powei and heartless submission to it extend beyond the tragic 
stage to real life, to prove that there has been nothing heard but 
the shepherd's pipe upon the mountain, and that the still sad music 
of humanity has never filled up the pauses to the thoughtful ear, you 
bring in illustration the cruelties of Domitian and Nero, whom you 
suppose to have been without flatterers, train-bearers, or executioners, 
and *the crimes of revolutionary France of a still blacker die,' (a 
sentence which alone would have entitled you to a post of honour 
and secrecy under Sejanus,) which you suppose to have been without 
aiders or abettors. You speak of the horrors of Robespierre's 
reign; (there you tread on velvet;) do you mean that these 
atrocities excited nothing but horror in revolutionary France, in 
undelivered France, in Paris, the centre and focus of anarchy and 
crime; or that the enthusiasm and madness with which they were 
acted and applauded, was owing to nothing but a long-deferred 
desire for truth and justice, and the collected vengeance of the 
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human race ? You do not mean this, for you never mean anj^- 
thing that has even an approximation to unfashionable truth in it. 
You add, ‘ We cannot recollect, however, that these crimes were 
heard of with much satisfaction in this country.’ Then you have 
forgotten the years 1793 and 94, you have forgotten the addresses 
against republicans and levellers, you have forgotten Mr. Burke and 
his 80,000 incorrigible Jacobins.—‘Nor had we the misfortune to 
know any individual, (though we will not take upon us to deny 
that Mr. Hazlitt may have been of that description,)’ (I will take 
upon me to deny that) ‘ who cried havoc, and enjoyed the atrocities 
of Robespierre and Carnot.’ Then at that time. Sir, you had not 
the good fortune to know Mr. Southey.^ 

To return, you find fault with my toleration of those pleasant 
persons, Lucio, Pompey, and Master Froth, in Measure for Measure, 
and with my use of the word ‘ natural morality.’ And yet, ‘ the 
word is a good word, being whereby a man may be accommodated.’ 
If Pompey was a common bawd, you. Sir, are a court pimp. That 
is artificial morality. * Go to, a feather turns the scale of your 
avoir-du>pois.’ 1 have also, it seems, erred in using the term moral 
in a way not familiar to you, as opposed to physical) and in that 
sense have applied it to the description of the mole on Imogen’s 
neck, ‘cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops i’ th’ bottom of a 
cowslip.’ j have stated that there is more than a physical—there is 
a moral beauty in this image, and I think so still, though you may 
not comprehend how. 

You assert roundly that there is no such person as the black 
prince Morocchius,'-^ in the Merchant of Venice. ‘ He, (Mr. Hazlitt,) 
objects entirely to a personage of whom we never heard before, the 
black Prince Marocchius. With this piece of blundering ignorance, 
nvhichy •with a thousand similar instances of his intimate acquaintance 
with the poet, clearly prove that his enthusiasm for Shakespear is 
all affected, we conclude what we have to say of his folly ; it remains 
to say a few words of his mischief.’ Vol. xxxiv. p. 463. I could 
not at first, Sir, comprehend your drift in this passage, and I can 
scarcely believe it yet. But I perceive that in Chalmers’s edition, 
the tawny suitor of Portia, who is called Morocchius in my common 
edition, goes by the style and title of Morocco. This important 
discovery proves, according to you, that my admiration of Shake- 

' It was a phrase, (I have understood,) conxmon in this gentleman's mouth, that 
Robespierre, by destroying the lives of thousands, saved the lives of millions. Or, 
as Mr. Wordsworth has lately expressed the same thought with .a different 
application, * Carnage is the daughter of humanity.* 

^ You have spelt it wrong (Marocchius), on purpose for what I know. 
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spear 18 all affected, and that I can know nothing of the poet or 
his characters. So that the only title to admiration in Shakespear, 
not only in the Merchant of Venice, but in his other plays, all know¬ 
ledge of his beauties, or proof of an intimate acquaintance with his 
genius, is confined to the alteration which Mr. Chalmers has adopted 
in the termination of the two last syllables of the name of this 
blackamoor, and his reading Morocco for Morocchius. Admirable 
grammarian, excellent critic ! I do not wonder you think nothing of 
my Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, when 1 see what it is that you 
really admire .and think worth the study in them. No, no, Mr. 
Gifford, you shall not persuade me by your broken English and 
* red-lattice phrases,* that the only thing in Shakespear worth know¬ 
ing, was the baptismal name of this Prince of Morocco, or that no 
one can admire the author’s plays out of Mr. Chalmers’s edition, or 
find anything to admire even there, except the new nomenclature of 
the dramatis personas. If this is not your meaning in the passage 
here quoted, I do not know what it is; if it is not, I have done you 
great injustice in supposing that it is, for I am sure it cannot mean 
anything else so foolish and contemptible. You held begun this 
curious paragraph by saying, that ‘ I had run through my set of 
phrases, and was completely at a stand’; and you bring as a damning 
proof of this, a repetition of two phrases. Do you believe that I had 
filled 300 pages with the repetition of two j)hra8e8 ? ‘ Go, go, you ’re 

a censorious ill man.’ 

The deliberate hypocrisy of Regan and Gonerill, of which I 
spoke, I had explained in the sentence before by a periphrasis to 
mean their * hypocritical pretensions to virtue.’ If I had no right to 
use the word hastily in this absolute sense, you had still less to 
confound the meaning of a whole passage. Edmund is indeed ‘ a 
hypocrite to his father; he is a hypocrite to his brother, and to 
Regan and Gonerill ’; but he is not a hypocrite to himself. This 
is that consummation of hypocrisy of which I spoke, and of which 
you ought to know something. 

I have commenced my observations on Lear, you say, with ‘an 
acknowledgment remarkable for its naivete and its truth ’; the 
import of which remarkable acknowledgment is, that I find myself 
incompetent to do justice to this tragedy, by any criticism upon it. 
This you construe into a ‘determination on my part to write 
nonsenseyou seem. Sir, to have sat down with a determination to 
write something worse than nonsense. As a proof of my having 
fulfilled the promise, (which I had not made,) you cite these words, 

‘ It is then the best of all Shakespear’s plays, for it is the one in 
which he was most in earnest ’; and add significantly, ‘ Macbeth and 
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0 \hello were mere jeux d*esprit ^ we presume.’ You may presume so, 
but not from what I have said. You only aim at being a word- 
catcher, and fail even in that. In like manner, you say, ‘ If this 
means that we sympathise so much with the feelings and sentiments 
of Hamlet, that we identify ourselves with the character, we have to 
accuse Mr. Hazlitt of strangely misleading us a few pages back. 
“ The moral of Othello comes directly home to the business and 
bosomi of men; the interest in Hamlet is more remote and reflex.” 
And yet it is we who are Hamlet.’—Yes, because we sympathise 
with Hamlet, in the way I have explained, and which you ought to 
have endeavoured at least to understand, as reflecting and moralising 
on the general distresses of human life, and not as particularly affected 
by those which come home to himself, as we see in Othello. You 
accuse me of stringing words together without meaning, and it is you 
who cannot connect two ideas together. 

You call me ‘a poor cankered creature,’ ‘a trader in sedition,’ ‘a 
wicked sophist,’ and yet you would have it believed that I am ‘ prin¬ 
cipally distinguished by an indestructible love of flowers and odours, 
and dews and clear waters, and soft airs and sounds and bright skies, 
and woodland solitudes and moonlight bowers.’^ I do not under¬ 
stand how you reconcile such * welcome and unwelcome things,’ but 
anything will do to feed your spleen at another’s expcnce, when it is 
the person and not the thing you dislike. Thus you complain of my 
style, that it is at times figurative, Jit times poetical, at times familiar, 
not always the same flat dull thing that you would have it. You 
point out the omission of a line in a quotation from a well-known 
passage in Shakespear. You do not however think the detection of 
this omission is a sufficient proof of your sagacity, but you proceed to 
assign as a motive for it, * That I do it to improve the metre,’ which 
is ridiculous. You say I conjure up objections to Shakespear which 
nobody ever thought of, in order to answer them. The objection 
to Romeo and Juliet, which I have answered, was made by the late 
Mr. Curran, as well as the objection to the want of interest and 
action in Paradise Lost, which I have answered in another place. 
—‘ Thus he endeavours to convince one class of critics, that the 
poet’s genius was not confined to the production of stage effect by 
supernatural means. In another place he expresses his astonishment 
that Shakespear should be considered as a gloomy writer, who 
painted nothing but gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.* One of 
these classes of critics which, you say, * are phantoms of my own 

creating,’ comprehends the whole French nation, and the other the 

# 

* Quoted from the Edinburgh Revitw, No. 56. 
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greatest part of the English with Dr. Johnson at their head, who in 
his Preface, * one of the most perfect pieces of criticism since rhe 
days of Quintilian' (and which mijdit have been written in the aays 
of Quintilian just as well as in ours) has neglected to expatiate on 
Shakespear^s ‘ indestrucuhle love of flowers and odours, and woodland 
solitudes and moonlight bowers.’ You know nothing of Shakespear, 
nor of what is thought about him : you mind only the text of the com¬ 
mentators. With respect to Mr. Wordswortli’s Ode, which I have 
dragged into my account of Romeo and Juliet, I did not quarrel with 
the j)Octical conceit, hut with the metaphysical doctrine founded upon 
it by his school. There is a difference between ‘ends of v^rse and 
sayings of ])hilosoj)her8.’ If Shakespear had been a great German 
transcendental ])hilosophcr (either at the first or second hand) his 
talking of the music of the spheres might have rendered him sus¬ 
pected. You compare my account of Hamlet to the dashing style of 
a showman : I think the showman’s speech is proper to a show, and 
mine to Hamlet. You, Sir, have no sympathy in common with 
Hamlet; nothing to make him seem ever ‘present to your mind’s eye’; 
no feeling to produce such an hallucination in your mind, nor to make 
you tolerate it in others. You are an Ultra-Crepidarian critic. 

You laugh at my theory, that ‘ Filch’s picking of pockets has 
ceased to be so good a jest as formerly,’ from the degeneracy of the 
age, that is, from the diminution of the practice, as at variance with 
the Police Report. Shortly after I had hazarded this piece of 
conjectural criticism, the Beggar’s Opera was hooted off the stage in 
America—because they have no Police Report there. I may have 
been premature in applying this conclusion from a highly advanced 
state of civilization, or from the degeneracy of the age we live in, to 
our own country. 

What you say of my remarks on the use which Slnakespear makes 
of the principal analogy in Cymbelinc, and of contrast in Macbeth is 
beneath an answer. You should confine yourself to mere matters of 
verbal criticism. Thus you object to my use of the term ‘ logical 
diagrams ’ as unprecedented and barbarous : yet we talk of syllogising 
in mode and figure, and besides, the word has been made pretty 
malleable by Mr. Burke. What do you say to his talking of ‘ the 
geometricians and chemists of France, bringing the one from the dry 
bones of their diagrams, and the other from the soot of their furnaces, 
dispositions worse than indifferent to common feelings and habitudes.’ 
Would you call this ‘ slip-slop absurdity* ? But to talk of the dry hones 
of diagrams^ and escape with impunity from the censure of small critics, 
a man must assert that the king of this country ‘ holds his crown in 
contempt of the choice of the people.* 
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I am obliged to you for informing me of the real name of the 
per{?on who wrote the ingenious parallel between Richard the Third 
and Macbeth. 

The article in the last Review on my Lectures on Lnglish Poetry, 
requires a very short notice.- You would gladly retract what you 
have said, but you dare not. You are a coward to public opinion and 
to your own. You begin by observing, ‘ Mr. Hazlitt seems to have 
bound himself like Hannibal to wage everlasting war, not indeed 
against Rome, but against accurate reasoning, just observation, and 
precise, or even intelligible language.* This might be true, if the 
opinion of the Quarterly Review were synonymous with accurate 
reasoning, just observation, and knowledge of language. ‘We liave 
traced him in his two former predatory excursions on taste and 
common sense. Had he written on any other subject, we should 
scarcely have thought of watching his movements.* You were 
‘principally excited to notice’ the Round Table by some political 
heresies which had crept into it: you ‘ condescended to notice * the 
Characters of Sliakespear’s Plays, ‘to shew how small a portion of 
talent and literature was necessary to carry on the trade of sedition.* 
You have been tempted to watch my movements in the present work 
to shew how little talent and literature is necessary to write a popular 
work on poetry. ^ But though his book is dull, his theme is jdcasing, 
and interests in spite of the author. As we read, we forget Mr. 
Hazlitt, to think of those concerning whom he writes.* Do you 
think. Sir, that a higher compliment could come from you? 

It would neither be for my credit nor your own, that I should 
follow you in detail through your abortive attempts to deny me 
exactly those qualilications which you feel conscious that I possess, 
or afraid that others will ascribe to me. You are already bankrupt 
of your word, nor can I be admitted as an evidence in my own case. 
You say that I am utterly without originality, without a power of 
illustration, or language to make myself understood !—I shall leave it 
to the public to judge between us. There is one objection however 
which you make to me which is singular enough : viz. that I quote 
Shakespear. I can only answer, that ‘ I would not change that vice 
for your best virtue.* ‘If a trifling thing is to be told, he will not 
mention it in common language ; he must give it, if possible, in words 
which the Bard of Avon has some^where used. Were the beauty of 
the applications conspicuous^ we might forget or at least forgive, the 
deformity produced by the constant stitching in of these patches *—[/.e. by 
the beauty of the applications]. ‘Unfortunately, however, the 
phrases thus obtruded upon us seem to be selected, not on* account of 
any intrinsic beauty^ but merely because they are fantastic and unlike 
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what would naturally occur to an ordinary writer,^ Certainly, Sir, 
your style is very different from Shakespear’s. I observe in your 
notes to the Baviad and Mieviad, you diversify your matter by 
frequently quoting Greek.—Now it appears to me that these quota¬ 
tions of your's add to the wit only by varying the type. If these 
learned patches ‘plagued the Cruscas and Lauras,* my quotations 
have given other people ‘ the horrors *! 

You quote my definition of poetry, and say that it is not a definition 
of anything, because it is completely unintelligible. To prove this, 
you take one word which occurs in it, and is no way important, the 
word sympathy^ which you tell us has two significations, one anatomical, 
and the other moral; and poetry, according to you, ‘ has no skill in 
surgery or ethics.* I do not think this shews a want of clearness in 
my definition, but a want of good faith or understanding in you. 

You say that I get at a number of extravagant conclusions ‘ by means 
sufficiently simple and common. He employs the term poetry in 
three distinct meanings, and his legerdemain consists in substituting 
one of these for the other. Sometimes it is the general appellation of 
a certain class of compositions, as when he says that poetry is graver 
than history. Secondly, it denotes the talent by which these com¬ 
positions are produced; and it is in this sense that he calls poetry 
that fine particle within us, which produces in our being rarefaction, 
expansion, elevation and purification.* [This is Mr. Gifford^s 
academic style, not mine.] ‘ Thirdly, it denotes the subjects of 
which these compositions treat. It is in this meaning that he uses 
the term, when he says that all that is worth remembering in life is 
the poetry of it; that fear is poetry, that hope is poetry, that love 
is poetry ; and in the very same sense he might assert that fear 
is sculpture and painting and music ; that the crimes of Verres are 
the eloquence of Cicero, and the poetry of Milton the criticism of 
Mr. Hazlitt.* It is true I have used the word poetry in the three 
senses above imputed to me, and I have done so, because the word 
has these three distinct meanings in the English language, that is, it 
signifies the composition produced, the state of mind or faculty 
producing it, and, in certain cases, the subject-matter proper to call 
forth that state of mind. Your objection amounts to this, that in 
reasoning on a difficult question 1 write common English, and this 
is the whole secret of my extravagance and obscurity.—Do you 
mean that the distinguishing between the compositions of poetry, the 
talent for poetry, or the subject-matter of poetry, would have told us 
what poetry is ? This is what you would say, or you have no mean¬ 
ing at all. I have expressly treated the subject according to this 
very division, and I have endeavoured to define that common some- 
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thing which belongs to these several views of it, and determines us 
in the application of the same common name, viz. an unusual vivid¬ 
ness in external objects or in our immediate impressions, exciting a 
movement of imagination in the mind, and leading by natural associa¬ 
tion or sympathy to harmony of sound and the modulation of verse in 
expressing it. This is what you, Sir, cannot understand. I could 
not ‘assert in the same sense that fear is sculpture and painting, &c.’ 
because this would be an abuse of the English language : wc talk of 
the poetry of paintings &c. which could not be, if poetry was con¬ 
fined to the technical sense of ‘lines in ten syllables.* The crimes 
of Verres, I also grant, were not the same thing as the eloquence of 
Cicero, though I suspect you confound the crimes of revolutionary 
France with Mr. Pitt’s speeches ; and as to Milton’s poetry and my 
criticisms, there is almost as much difference between them as 
between Milton’s poetry and your verses. You say, ‘ the principal 
subjects of which poetry treats, are the passions and affections of 
mankind ; we are all under the influence of our passions and aflcc- 
tions, that is, in Mr. Hazlitt’s new language, we all act on the 
principles of poetry, and are in truth all poets. We all exert our 
muscles and limbs, therefore we are anatomists and surgeons; wc 
have teeth which we employ in chewing, therefore we are dentists,* 
&c. Not at all ; we are all poets, inasmuch as we are under the 
influence of the passions and imagination, that is, as wc have certain 
common feelings, and undergo the same process of mind with the 
poet, who only expresses in a particular manner what he and all feel 
alike ; but in exerting our muscles, we do not dissect them ; in 
chewing with our teeth, we do not perform the part of dentists, &c. 
There is nothing parallel in the two cases. ‘You anticipate,* you 
say, ‘ these brilliant conclusions for me * ; and do not perceive the 
difference between the extension of a logical principle, and an abuse 
of common language.—You proceed, ‘As another specimen of his 
definitions, we may take the following. “ Poetry does not define the 
limits of sense, nor analyse the distinctions of the understanding, but 
signifies the excess of the imagination beyond the actual or ordinary 
impression of any object or feeling.” Poetry was at the beginning 
of the book asserted to be an impression ; it is now the excess of the 
ima^nation beyond an impression ; what this excess is we cannot tell, 
but at least it must be something very unlike an impression.* Poetry 
at the beginning of the book was asserted to be not simply an 
impression, ‘but an impression by its vividness exciting an involuntary 
movement of the imagination *: now, you say it is the excess of the 
imaffnation beyond an impression ; and you bring this as a proof of a 
contradiction in terms. An impression, by its vividness exciting a 
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movement of the imagination, you discover, must he something very 
unlike an impression, and «is to the imagination itself, you cannot tell 
what it is; it is an unknown power in your poetical creed. What is 
most extraordinary is, that you had quoted the very passage which 
you here represent as a total contradiction to the latter, only two 
pages before. What, Sir, do you think of your readers? What 
must they think of you !—‘ Though the total nvant of meaning you 
add, * is the weightiest objection to such writing, yet the abuse which 
it involves of particular nvords and phrases* (in addition to a total 
want of meaning) ‘is very remarkable,’ (it must be so,) ‘and will 
not be overlooked by those who are aware of the in8e])arable con¬ 
nexion between justness of thought and precision of language.’ 
(You arc not aware that there is no precise measure of thought or 
expression.) ‘What, in strict reasoning, can be meant by the 
impression of a feeling?^ (The impression which it makes on the 
mind, as distinct from some other to which it gives birth, is what I 
meant.) ‘ How can actual and ordinary be used as synonymous ? ’ 

f They are not.) ‘ Every impression must be an actual impression ’; 
there is then no such thing as an imaginary impression;) ‘and the 
use of that epithet annihilates the limitations which Mr. Ha/litt 
meant’ (in the total want of all meaning,) ‘to guard his proposition.’ 
IVe must speak by the card^ or equivocation will undo us. You say, 

‘ you have not the faintest conception of what I mean by the heavenly 
bodies returning on the squares of the distances or on Dr. Chalmers’s 
Discourses,’ Nor will I tell you what I meant. knavish speech 
sleeps in a fooPs ear, ‘ As to the assertion that there can never be 
another .Jacob’s dream, we see no reason why dreams should be 
scientific.’ Shakespear says, that dreams ‘ denote a foregone con¬ 
clusion,* You quote what I say of Swift, and misrepresent it. 

‘ Mr. Hazlitt’s doctrine, therefore, is, that the inability to become 
mad, is very likely to drive a man mad.’ My doctrine is, that the 
inability to get rid of a favourite idea, when constantly thwarted, or 
of the impression of any object, however painful, merely because it is 
true, is likely to drive a man mad. It is this tenaciousness on a 
particular point that almost always destroys the general coherence of 
the understanding. I do not say that the inability to get rid of the 
distinction between right and wrong continued in Swift’s mind after 
he was mad—I say it contributed to drive him mad. I mean that a 
sense of great injustice often produces madness in individual cases, 
and that a strong sense of general injustice, and an abstracted view of 
human nature such as it is, compared with what it ought to be, is 
likely to produce the same effect in a mind like that of the author of 
Gulliver^s Travels, Do you understand yet? You do not go intq 
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my general character of Swift, which might have drawn you into 
something of a wider field of speculation ; and you pick out a strag¬ 
gling sentence or two to cavil at in my account of Pope, of Chaucer, 
of Milton, and Shakespear, on which you are glad to discharge the 
gall that has been accumulating in your mind for several pages. If 
you think by this means, to put me or the public out of conceit with 
my writings, you have mistaken the matter entirely. You can only 
put down my arguments by meeting them fairly, or my style, by 
writing better than you do. 

‘We occasionally,’ you proceed, ‘discover a faint semblance ot 
connected thinking in Mr. Hazlitt’s pages; but wherever this is the 
case, his reasoning is for the most part incorrect.’ This is a curious 
inference. ‘ This faint semblance of connected thinking,’ is, it 
appears, when I maintain some opinion, which is ‘a sprout from 
some popular doctrine ’; but if I push it a little farther than you 
were aware of, my reasoning becomes incorrect. Thus it has been a 
popular doctrine with some critics, (which yet you do not admit)— 
‘ That the progress of science is unfavourable to the culture of the 
imagination. It is no doubt true, that the individual who devotes his 
labour to the investigation of abstract truth, must acquire habits of 
thought very different from those which the exercise of the fancy 
demands.’ You add in italics, ^ the cause lies in the exclusive appro- 
priation of his time to reasonings and not in the logical accuracy nvith 
nvhich he reasons.* Whenever I have any discovery to communicate, 
which I think you cannot comprehend, I will in future put it in italics, 
to make it equally profound and clear. It appears by you, that the 
incompatibility between the successful pursuit of different studies does 
not arise from anything incompatible in the studies then}seJve8, but 
from the time devoted to each. The mind is equally incapacitated 
from passing from one to the other, whether they are the most 
opposite or the most alike. The dreams of alchemy, and the schemes 
of astrology, the traditional belief in the doctrine of ghosts and fairies, 
though made up almost entirely of imagination, self-will, superstition 
and romance, were not a jot more favourable to the caprices and 
fanciful exaggerations of poetry, either in the public mind, or in that 
of individuals, than the modern system which excludes (both by the 
logical accuracy with which it proceeds, and a constant appeal to 
demonstrable facts), every alloy of passion, and all exercise of the 
imagination. You should never put your thoughts in italics. If I 
were to attempt a character of verbal critics, I should be apt to say, 
that their habits of mind disqualify them for general reasoning or fair 
discussion: that they are furious about trifles, because they have 
nothing else to interest them; that they have no way of giving 
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dignity to their insignificant discoveries, but by treating those who 
have missed them with contempt; that they are dogmatical and 
conceited, in proportion as they have little else to guide them in 
their quaint researches but caprice and accident; that the want of 
intellectual excitement gives birth to increasing personal irritability, 
and endless petty altercation. You, Sir, would make all this self- 
evident, by the help of italics, and say, that the cause lies not in any¬ 
thing in the nature of •oerhal criticism^ hut the exclusive appropriation of 
their time to it. 

You next run foul of my account of the pleasure derived from 
tragedy. You are afraid to understand what I say on any subject, 
and it is not therefore likely you should ever detect what is erroneous 
in it. I have shewn by a reference to facts, and to the authority of 
Mr. Burke (whom you would rather contradict than believe me) 
that the objects which are supposed to please only in fiction, please in 
reality; that ‘if there were known to be a public execution of some state 
criminal in the next street, the theatre would soon be empty'—that 
therefore the pleasure derived from tragedy is not anything peculiar 
to it, as poetry or fiction; but has its ground in the common love 
of strong excitement. You say, I have misstated the fact, to give a 
false view of the question, which, according to you, is ‘why that 
which is painful in itself, pleases in works of fiction.’ I answer, 
I have shewn that this is not a fair statement of the question, by 
stating the fact, that what is painful in itself, pleases not the sufferer 
indeed, but the spectator, in reality as well as in works of fiction. 
The common proverb proves it—‘ What is sport to one, is death to 
another.’ 

You observe, that ‘ Some lines I have quoted from Chaucer, are 
very pleasing— 

-“ Emelie that fayrcr was to sene 

Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 

And fresher than the May with noures newe; 

For with the rose-colour strove hire he we ; 

I n’ot which was the finer of hem too.” 

* But surely the beauty does not lie in the last line, though it is 
with this that Mr. Hazlitt is chiefly struck. “ This scrupulousness ” 
he observes, “about the literal preference, as if some question of 
matter of fact were at issue, is remarkable.” ’ 

That is, 1 am not chiefly struck with the beauty of the last line, 
but with its peculiarity as characteristic of Chaucer. The beauty of 
the former lines might be in Spenser: the scrupulous exactness of 
the latter could be found nowhere but in Chaucer. I had said just 
before, that this poet ‘ introduces a sentiment or a simile, as if it were 
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given in upon evidence.’ I bring this simile as an instance in point, 
and you say I have not brought it to prove something else. 

You charge me with misrepresenting Longinus, and prove that I 
have not. The word ivayatviov signifies not as you are pleased to 
paraphrase it ‘ vehemently energetic,’ but simply ‘ full of contests.’ 
Must the Greek language be new-fangled, to prove that I am ignorant 
of it ? 

The only mistake you are able to point out, is a slip of the pen, 
which you will find to have been corrected long ago in the second 
edition.—Your pretending to say that Dr. .Johnson was an admirer 
of Milton’s blank verse, is not a slip of the pen—you know he was 
not. There is as little sincerity in your concluding paragraph. You 
would ascribe what little appearance of thought there is in my writings 
to a confusion of images, and what appearance there is of imagination 
to a gaudy phraseology. If I had neither words nor ideas, I should 
be a profound philosopher and critic. How fond you are of reducing 
every one else to your own standard of excellence! 

I have done what I promised. You complain of the difficulty of 
remembering what I write ; possibly this Letter will prove an excep¬ 
tion. There is a train of thought in your own mind, which will 
connect the links together: and before you again undertake to run 
down a writer for no other reason, than that he is of an opposite 
party to yourself, you will perhaps recollect that your wilful artifices 
and shallow cunning, though they pass undetected, will hardly screen 
you from your own contempt, nor, when once exposed, will the grati¬ 
tude of your employers save you from public scorn. 

Your conduct to me is no new thing: it is part of a system which 
has been regularly followed up for many years. Mr. Coleridge, in 
his Literary Life, has the following passage to shew the treatment 
which he and his friends received from your predecessor, the editor 
of the Anti-Jacobin Review.—‘I subjoin part of a note from the 
Beauties of the Anti-Jacobin, in which having previously informed 
the public that I had been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
Deism, at a time when for my youthful ardour in defence of Chris¬ 
tianity I was decried as a bigot by the proselytes of French philosophy, 
the writer concludes with these words—“ Since this time he has left his 
native country^ commenced citizen of the worlds left his poor children 
fatherless^ and his *wife destitute. Ex hoc disce his friends^ Lamb and 
Southey,** With severest truth,’ continues Mr. Coleridge, ‘it may 
be asserted that it would not be easy to select two men more exem¬ 
plary in their domestic affections than those whose names were thus 
printed at full length, as in the same rank of morals with a denounced 
infidel and fugitive, who had left his children fatherless, and his wife 
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destitute! Is it surprising that many good men remained longer than 
perhaps they otherwise would hanse done, adverse to a party which 
encouraged and openly rewarded the authors of such atrocious calumnies ? * 
With me, I confess, the wonder does not lie there:—all I am 
surprised at is, that the objects of these atrocious calumnies were ever 
reconciled to the authors of them and their patrons. Doubtless, they 
had powerful arts of conversion in tlieir hands, who could with 
impunity and in triumph take away by atrocious calumnies the charac¬ 
ters of all who disdained to be their tools; and rewarded with 
honours, places, and pensions all those who were. It is in this 
manner. Sir, that some of my old friends have become your new 
allies and associates.—They have chan;;ed sides, not I; and the 
proof that I have been true to the ori)>inal ground of quarrel is, that 
1 have you against me. Your consistency is the undeniable pledge 
of their tergiversation. The instinct of self interest and meanness 
of servility are infallible and safe; it is speculative enthusiasm and 
disinterested love of public good, that being the highest strain of 
humanity, are apt to falter, and ‘dying, make a swan-like end.’ 
This tendency to change was, in the case of our poetical reformists, 
precipitated by another cause. The spirit of poetry is, as I believe, 
favourable to liberty and humanity, but not when its aid is most 
wanted, in encountering the shocks and di8ap])ointment8 of the 
world. Poetry may be described as having the range of the 
universe; it traverses the empyrean, and looks down cn nature from 
a higher sphere. When it lights upon the earth, it loses some of 
its dignity and its use. Its strength is in its wings; its element 
is the air. Standing on its feet, jostling with the crowd, it is liable 
to be overthrown, trampled on, and defaced ; for its wings are of a 
dazzling brightness, ‘ sky-tinctured,’ and the least soil upon them 
shews to disadvantage. Sullied, degraded as I have seen it, I shall 
not here insult over it, but leave it to Time to take out the stains, 
seeing it is a thing immortal as itself. ‘Being so majestical, I should 
do it wrong to offer it but the shew of violence.’—The reason why 
I have not changed my principles with some of the persons here 
alluded to, is, that I had a natural inveteracy of understanding which 
did not bend to fortune or circumstances. I was not a poet, but a 
metaphysician ; and I suspect that the conviction of an abstract prin¬ 
ciple is alone a match for the prejudices of absolute power. The 
love of truth is the best foundation for the love of liberty. In this 
sense, I might have repeated— 

‘ Love is not love that alteration finds i 
Oh ! no, it is an cverfixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken.* 
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Besid( s, I had aroihcr reason. I owed something to truth, for 
she had done something for me. Early in life 1 had made (what 
1 thought) a metaphysical discovery; and after that, it was too late to 
tlunk of retracting. My pride forbad it: my understanding revolted 
at it. I could not do better than go on as 1 had begun. I too, wor¬ 
shipped at no unhallowed shrine, and served in no mean presence. 1 
had laid my hand on the ark, and could not turn back ! I have been 
called *a writer of third-rate books.’ For myself, there is no work 
of mine which I should rate so high, except one, which I dare say you 
never heard of—An Essay on the Principles of Human Action. I do 
not think the worse of it on that account; nor though you might not 
be able to understand it, could you attribute this to the gaudiness of the 
phraseology, nor the want of thought. I will here, Sir, cx])lain the 
nature of the argument as clearly and in as few words as I can. 

The object of that Essay (and I have written this Letter partly 
to introduce it through you to the notice of the reader) is to leave 
free play to the social ati'ections, and to the cultivation of the more 
disinterested and generous principles of our nature, by removing a 
stumbling-block which has been thrown in their way, and which 
turns the very idea of virtue or humanity into a fable, viz. the meta¬ 
physical doctrine of the innate and necessary selfishness of the human 
mind. Do you understand so far ? The question I propose to 
examine is not the ])ractical question, how far man is more or less 
selfish or social in the actual sum-total of his habits and affections, 
nor the moral or political question, to what degree of perfection he 
can be advanced still further in the one, or weaned from the other ; 
but my intention is to state and answer the previous question, whether 
there is, as it has been contended, a total incapacity and physical 
impossibility in the human mind, of feeling an interest in anything 
beyond itself, so that both the common feelings of compassion, 
natural affection, friendship, &c. and the more refined and abstracted 
ones of the love of justice, of country, or of kind, are, and must be 
a delusion, believed in only by fools, and turned to their advantage 
by knaves. This doctrine which has been sedulously and confidently 
maintained by the French and English metaphysicians of the two 
last centuries, by Hobbes, Mandeville, Rochefoucault, Helvetius 
and others, and is a principal corner-stone of what is called the 
modern philosophy, I think tends to, and has done a great deal of 
mischief, and I believe I have found out a view of the subject, which 
gets rid of it unanswerably and for ever, in manner and form follow¬ 
ing. I conceive, that to establish the doctrine of exclusive and 
absolute selfishness on a metaphysical basis, that is to ^ay, on the 
original and impassable distinction of the faculties of the human 
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mind, it \b necessary to make it appear, that there is some peculiar 
and abstracted principle which gives it an immediate, mechanical, and 
irresistible interest in whatever relates to itself, and which by the 
same rule shuts out and is a bar to the very possibility of our feeling 
not an equal, but any kind or degree of interest whatever, at any 
moment of our lives, in the history and fate of others. This is so 
far from being true, that the contrary is demonstrable. Thus, Sir, 
My self-interest in anything signifies (by the statement) the par¬ 
ticular manner in which whatever relates to myself affects me, so as 
to create an anxiety about it, and be a motive to action. Now the 
same word, se/f, is indifferently applied to the whole of my being, 
past, present, and to come ; and it is supposed from the use of 
language and the habitual association of ideas, that this self is one 
thing as well as one word, and my interest in it all along the same 
necessary, identical interest. That a man must love himself as such, 
seemi a self-evident and simple proposition. The idea appears like 
an absolute truth, and resists every attempt at analysis, like an element 
in nature. Some persons, who formerly took the pains to read this 
work, imagined (do not be alarmed, Sir!) that I wanted to argue 
them out of their own existence, merely oecause I endeavoured to 
define the nature and meaning of this word, self; to take in pieces, 
by metaphysical aid, this fine illusion of the brain and forgery of 
language, and to shew what there is real, and what false in it. The 
word denotes, by common consent, three different selves, my past, 
my present, and my future self. Now it is taken for granted by 
some, and insisted upon by others, that I must have the same un¬ 
avoidable interest in all these, because they are all equally myself. 
But that is impossible; for in truth my personal identity is founded 
only on my personal consciousness, and that does not extend beyond 
the present moment.—It must be maintained, on the other side of 
the question, that my past, my present, and my future self are insepar¬ 
ably linked together, equally identified by an intimate communion of 
transferable thoughts and feelings in one metaphysical principle of self- 
interest, before they can be equally myself, the same identical thing, to 
any purpose of sentiment or for any motive of action. It will easily 
be seen how far this is the case, and how far it is not. I have a 
peculiar, exclusive self-interest or sympathy (never mind the word. 
Sir,) with my present self, by means of sensation (or consciousness), 
and with my past self, by means of memory, which I have not, and 
cannot have with the past or present feelings or interests of others; 
for this reason that these faculties are exclusive, peculiar, and con¬ 
fined to myself. But I have no exclusive, or peculiar, or indepen¬ 
dent faculty, like sensation or memory, giving me the same absolute, 
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unavoidable, instinctive interest in my own future sensations, and none 
at all in those of others. This ideal self is then nominally the same, 
but strictly different; composed of distinct and unequal parts ; bound 
together by laws and principles which have no parity of relation to 
each other. By shewing how personal identity produces self-interest 
as far as it goes, we shall see exactly when and how it ceases.— 
If I touch a burning coal, this gives me a present sensation differ¬ 
ing in kind and degree from any impression I can receive from the 
same sensation being inflicted on another : there is no communica¬ 
tion between another’s nerves and my brain producing a correspon¬ 
dent jar and magnetic sympathy of frame. Again, if I have suffered 
a pain of this sort in time past, this leaves traces in my mind, by my 
continued identity with myself, or by means of memory, of a kind 
totally distinct from any conception 1 can form of the same pain 
inflicted a year ago (for instance) on another. These two important 
faculties then give me an appropriate and exclusive interest only in 
what happens or has happened to myself. So far as the operation of 
these two faculties goes, I am strictly a selfish being, I am necessarily 
cut off from all knowledge of or sympathy with the feelings of any 
one but myself. But if I am to undergo a certain pain at a future 
time, the next year or the next moment, however near or remote, I 
have no faculty impressing this feeling intuitively and with mechanical 
force and certainty on my mind beforehand, as my present or past 
impressions are stamped upon it by means of sensation and memory. 
I have no principle of thought or sentiment in the original conforma¬ 
tion of my mind, projecting me forward into my future being, giving 
me a present unavoidable consciousness of it, and removed from all 
cognisance of what happens to others ; I have no faculty identifying 
my future interests inseparably with my present feelings, and therefore 
I have no exclusive, mechanical and proper self-interest in them, 
merely because they are mine: for that which is mlnej is that which 
touches me by secret springs, and in a way in which what relates to 
others can take no hold of me. The only faculty by which I can 
anticipate what is to befal myself in future, is the same common and 
disposeable faculty in kind and in mode of operation, by which I can, 
I do, and must anticipate in degree, and more or less according to 
circumstances, the feelings and thoughts of others, and take a pro¬ 
portionable interest in them, viz. the Imagination. To suppose that 
there is a principle of self-interest in the mind, without a faculty 
of self-interest, is an absurdity and a contradiction. This idea of 
an abstract, exclusive, metaphysical self-interest in my own being 
generally, is taken (by a gross and blind prejudic^ frora*the manner 
in which the faculties of sensation and memory affect me, and applied 
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to a part of my being, where I have no such interest in myself, 
because I have no such faculty giving it me. What proves that there is 
no mechanical sympathy identifying my future with my present being, 
is, that I am for the most part, indifferent to, ignorant of what is to 
happen to myself hereafter. There is no presentiment in the case. 
If the house is about to fall on my head, this occasions no uneasiness 
to my self-love, unless there are circumstances to alarm my imagina¬ 
tion beforehand. To 8U])poRe, that besides the ideal or rational 
interest 1 have in the event, I have another real metaphysical interest 
in it, without object or consciousness, is as if I should say, that 1 
have a particular interest in the past, without remembering it, or in 
the present without feeling it.—But the future is the only subject of 
action, that is, of a practical or rational interest at all, either of self- 
love or benevolence. All voluntary action, that is, all action under¬ 
taken with a view to produce a certain event or the contrary, must 
relate to the future. The primary, essential motive of the volition of 
anything must be the idea of that thing, and the idea solely. For the 
thing itself, which is the object of desire and pursuit, is by the 
supposition a nonentity. It is ^willed for that very reason, that it is 
supposed not to exist. If it did exist, or had existed, it would be 
absurd to will it to exist or not to exist; and as a thing which does 
not exist, but which we will to be or not to be, it is a mere fiction of 
the mind, and can exert no power over the thoughts, nor influence 
the will or the affections in any way, except through the imagina¬ 
tion. The future, whether as it relates to myself or others, exists 
only in the mind; and in the mind, not by memory, not by sensation, 
which are exclusive and selfish faculties, but by the imagination, 
which is not a limited, narrow faculty, but common, discursive, and 
social. If my sympathy with others is not a sensible substantial 
mechanical interest, neither is my self-interest anything but an im¬ 
aginary and ideal one, I am bpund to my future interest only by 
the same fine links of fancy and reason, which give that of others a 
hold on my affections. As a voluntary agent, I am necessarily, and 
in the first instance, that is, in the metaphysical sense of the question, 
a disinterested one. I could not love myself, if I were not so formed, 
as to be capable of loving others. I have no solid, material, gross, 
actual self-interest in my own future welfare, and I therefore can only 
have the same airy, notional, hypothetical interest in it, which I 
must have in kind, though not in degree, in the pleasures and pains 
of others, which I get at the knowledge of and sympathise with in 
the same way. There is then no exclusive ground of self-interest, 
incompatible with sympathy, and rendering it a chimera ; seif-love 
and sympathy both rest on the same general ground of reason, of 
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imagination, and of common Rcnse.—It may be said, that my own 
future interests have a reality beyond the mere idea. So iiave the 
interests of others, and the only question is, whether the sympathy, 
the motive to action, is not equally imaginary in both cases. It may 
be said, that I shall become my future self, but that is no reason why 
I should take a particular interest in it till I do. If a pin pricks me 
in any part of my body, I am instantly apprised of it, and feel an 
interest in removing it; but my future self does not find any means of 
apprising me of its sensations, in which I can feel no interest, except 
from previous apprehension. Lastly, it may be said that I do feel 
an interest in myself and my future welfare, which I do not, and 
cannot feel in that of others. This I grant; but that does not prove 
a metaphysical antecedent self-interest, precluding the possibility of all 
interest in others, (for the social affections are as much a matter of 
fact, as the influence of self-love) but a practical self-interest, arising 
out of habit and circumstances, and more or less consistent with 
other disinterested and humane feelings, according to habit, o})inion, 
and circumstances. I love myself better than my neighbour, 
for the same reason (and for no other) that I love my child better 
than a stranger's—from having my thoughts more fixed upon its 
welfare, my time more taken up in providing for it, and from my 
knowing better by experience, what its wants and wishes are. People 
have accounted for naiuial affection as an innate idea, as they have 
for self-love. According to the metaphysical doctrine of sellishness, 
my own child or a stranger's, and every one else, are equally and 
perfecdy indifferent to me, as much as if they were mere machines. 
As to a paramount universal abstract notion of personal identity, 
impelling and overruling all my actions, thoughts, feelings, &c. to one 
sole object, and centre of self-interest, there is no such thing in nature. 
It requires almost as much pains and discipline, to make us attentive 
to our own real and permanent happiness, as to that of others. Is it 
not the constant theme of moralists and divines, that man is the sport 
of impulse, and the creature of habit? I would ask, whether the 
convivialist is deterred from indulging in his love of the bottle, by 
any consideration of the ruin of his health or business ? Is the 
debauchee restrained in the career of his passions, any more by 
reflecting on the disgrace or probable diseases he is bringing on 
himself, than on the injury he does to others ? It would be as hard 
a task to make the spendthrift prudent, as the miser generous. Man 
is governed by his passions, and not by his interest.—The selfish 
theory is founded on mixing up vulgar prejudices, and scholastic dis¬ 
tinctions ; and by being insisted on, tends to debase th6 mind, and 
not at all promote the cause of truth. 
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I do not think I should illustrate the foregoing reasoning so well 
by anything I could add on the subject, as by relating the manner in 
which it first struck me. I remember I had been reading a speech 
which Mirabaud (the author of the work, called the System of 
Nature) has put into the mouth of a supposed infidel at the day of 
Judgment; and was afterwards led on by some means or other, to 
consider the question, whether it could properly be said to be an act 
of virtue in any one to sacrifice his own final happiness to that of any 
other person, or number of persons, if it were possible for the one 
ever to be made the price of the other. Suppose it be my own 
case—that it were in my power to save twenty other persons, by 
voluntarily consenting to suffer for them, why should I not do a 
generous thing, and never trouble myself about what might be the 
consequences to myself thousands of years hence ? Now the reason, 
I thought, why a man should prefer his own future welfare to that of 
others, was, that he has a necessary, or abstract interest in the one, 
which he cannot have in the other, and this again is the consequence 
of his being always the same individual, of his continued identity with 
himself. The distinction is this, that however insensible I may be to 
my own interest at any future period, yet when the time comes, I 
shall feel very differently about it. I shall then judge of it from the 
actual impression of the object, that is, truly and certainly; and as I 
shall still be conscious of my past feelings, and shall bitterly repent 
my own folly and insensibility, I ought, as a rational agent, to be 
determined now by what I shall then wish I had done, when I shall 
feel the consequences of my actions most deeply and sensibly. It is 
this continued consciousness of my own feelings which gives me an 
immediate interest in whatever relates to my future welfare, and 
makes me at all times accountable to myself for my own conduct. 
As therefore this consciousness will be renewed in me after death, if 

I exist again at all—But stop-As I must be conscious of my past 

feelings to be myself, and as this conscious being will be myself, how, 
if that consciousness should be transferred to some other being ? 
How am I to know that 1 am not imposed upon by a false claim of 
identity ? But that is impossible, because I shall have no other self 
than that which arises from this very consciousness. Why then, if 
so, this self may be multiplied in as many different beings as the 
Deity may think proper to endue with the same consciousness, which, 
if it can ^ renewed by an act of omnipotence in any one instance, 
may clearly be so in a hundred others. Am I to regard all these as 
equally myself? Am I equally interested in the fate of all ? Or if I 
must nx upon some one of them in particular as my representative and 
other self, how am I to be determined in my choice ?-Here then I 
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saw an end to my speculations about absolute self-intercet and personal 
identity. I saw plainly, that the consciousness of my own feelings, 
which ie made the foundation of my continued interest in them, could 
not extend to what had never been, and might never be, that my 
identity with myself must be confined to the connection between my 
past and present being, that with respect to my future feelings and 
interests they could have no communication with, or influence over 
my present feelings and interests, merely because they were future, 
that I shall be hereafter affected by the recollection of my former 
feelings and actions, and my remorse be equally heightened by reflect¬ 
ing on my past folly, and late-earned wisdom, whether I am really 
the same thinking being, or have only the same consciousness renewed 
in me; but that to suppose that this remorse can re-act in the reverse 
order on my present feelings, or create an immediate interest in my 
future feelings before it exists, is an express contradiction. For, 
how can this pretended unity of consciousness which is only reflected 
from the past, which makes me so little acquainted with the future, 
that I cannot even tell for a moment how long it will be continued, 
whether it will be entirely interrupted by, or renewed in me after 
death, and which might be multiplied in I don’t know how many 
different beings, and prolonged by complicated sufferings, without my 
being any the wiser for it; how, I ask, can a principle of this sort 
transfuse my present into my future being, and make me as much a 
participator in what does not at all affect me as if it were actually im¬ 
pressed upon my senses ? I cannot, therefore, have a principle of 
active self-interest arising out of the connexion between my future and 
present being, for no such connexion exists or is possible. I am 
what I am in spite of the future. My feelings, actions, and interests 
are determined by causes already existing and acting, and cannot 
depend on anything else, without a complete transposition of the order 
in which eflfects follow one another in nature. 

In this manner. Sir, may a man learn to distinguish the limits 
which circumscribe his identity with himself, and the frail tenure on 
which he holds his fleeting existence. Here indeed, * on this bank 
and shoal of time,’ we give ourselves credit for a few years, and so 
far make sure of our continued identity—as far as we can see the 
horizon before us, while the same busy scene exists, while the same 
objects, passions, and pursuits engross our attention, we seem to grasp 
the realities of things; they are incorporated with our imagination 
and take hold of our affections, and we cannot doubt of our interest 
in them. Farther than this, we do not go with the same confidence; 
the indistinctness of another state of being takes away its*reality, and 
we lose the abstract idea of self for want of objects to attach it to. But 
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the reasoning is the same in both cases. The next year, the 
next hour, the next moment is but a creation of the mind; in all 
that we hope or fear, love or hate, in all that is nearest and dearest 
to U8, we but mistake the strength of illusion for certainty, and follow 
the mimic shews of things and catch at a shadow and live in t 
waking dream. Everything before us exists in an ideal world. 
The future is a blank and dreary void, like sleep or death, till the 
imagination brooding over it with wings outspread, impregnates it 
with life and motion. The forms and colours it assumes are but 
the pictures reflected on the eye of fancy, the unreal mockeries 
of future events. The solid fabric of time and nature moves on, 
but the future always flics before it. The present moment stands on 
the brink of nothing. We cannot pass the dread abyss, or make a 
broad and beaten way over it, or construct a real interest in it, or 
identify ourselves with what is not, or have a being, sense, and 
motion, where there are none. Our interest in the future, our 
identity with it, cannot be substantial; that self which we project 
before us into it is like a shadow in the water, a bubble of the brain. 
In becoming the blind and servile drudges of self-interest, we bow 
down before an idol of our own making, and are spell-bound by a 
name. Those objects to which we are most attached, make no part 
of our present sensations or real existence; they are fashioned out of 
nothing, and rivetted to our self-love by the force of a reasoning 
imagination, (the privilege of our intellectual nature)—and it is the 
same faculty that carries us out of ourselves as well as beyond 
the present moment, that pictures the thoughts, passions and feelings 
of others to us, and interests us in them, that clothes the whole 
possible world with a borrowed reality, that breathes into all other 
forms the breath of life, and endows our sympathies with vital 
warmth, and diffuses the soul of morality through all the relations and 
sentiments of our social being. 

Such, Sir, is the metaphysical discovery of which I spoke; and 
which I made many years ago. From that time I felt a certain 
weight and tightness about my heart taken off, and cheerful and 
confident thoughts springing up in the place of anxious fears and sad 
forebodings. The plant I had sown and watered with my tears, 
grew under my eye; and the air about it was wholesome and 
pleasant. For this cause it is, that I have gone on little discomposed by 
other things, by good or adverse fortune, by good or ill report, more 
hurt by public disappointments than my own, and not thrown into 
the hot or cold fits of a tertian ague, as the Edinburgh or Quarterly 
Review damps or raises the opinion of the town in my favour. I 
have some love of fame, of the fame of a Pascal, a Leibnitz, or a 
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Berkeley (none at all of popularity) and would rather that a single 
inquirer after truth should pronounce my name, after I am dead, with 
the same feelings that I have thought of theirs, than be puffed in all 
the newspapers, and praised in all the reviews, while I am living. 
1 myself have been a thinker; and I cannot but believe that there are 
and will be others, like me. If the few and scattered sparks of truth, 
which I have been at so much pains to collect, should still be kept 
alive in the minds of such persons, and not entirely die with me, 1 
shall be satisfied. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours, etc. 

William Hazlitt. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 

This is certainly a very admirable play, and highly characteristic 
of the genius of its author, which was hard and forcible, and cal¬ 
culated rather to produce a strong impression than a pleasing one. 
There is considerable unity of design and a progressive interest in 
the fable, though the artifice by which the catastrophe is brought 
about (the double assumption of the character of favoured lovers 
by Wellborn and Lovell) is somewhat improbable and out of date; 
and the moral is peculiarly striking, because its whole weight falls 
upon one who all along prides himself in setting every principle of 
justice and all fear of consequences at defiance. 

The character of Sir Giles Overreach (the most prominent feature 
of the play, whether in the perusal, or as it is acted) interests us 
less by excising our sympathy than our indignation. We hate him 
very heartily, and yet not enough; for he has strong, robust points 
about him that repel the impertinence of censure, and he sometimes 
succeeds in making us stagger in our opinion of his conduct, by 
throwing off any idle doubts or scruples that might hang upon it in 
his own mind, ‘ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.’ His steadi¬ 
ness of purpose scarcely stands in need of support from the common 
sanctions of morality, which he intrepidly breaks through, and he 
almost conquers our prejudices by the consistent and determined 
manner in which he braves them. Self-interest is his idol, and he 
makes no secret of his idolatry:—^he is only a more devoted and 
unblushing worshipper at this shrine than other men. Self-will is 
the only rule of his conduct, to which he makes every other feeling 
bend : or rather, from the nature of his constitution, he has no 
sickly, sentimental obstacles to interrupt him in his headstrong 
career. He is a character of obdurate self-will, without fanciful 
notions or natural affections; one who has no regard to the feelings 
of others, and who professes an equal disregard to their opinions. 
He minds nothing but his own ends, and takes the shortest and 
surest way to them. His understanding is clear-sighted, and his 
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passions strong-nerved. Sir Giles is no flincher, and no hjrpocritc: 
and he gains almost as much by the hardihood with which he avows 
his impudent and sordid designs as others do by their caution in 
concealing them. He is the demon of selfishness personified; and 
carves out his way to the objects of his unprincipled avarice and 
ambition with an arm of steel, that strikes but does not feel the 
blow it inflicts. The character of calculating, systematic self-love, 
as the master-key to all his actions, is preserved with great truth of 
keeping and in the most trifling circumstances. Thus ruminating 
to himself, he says, ‘ I’ll walk, to get me an appetite : ’tis but a mile; 
and exercise will keep me from being pursy! ’—et to show the 
absurdity and impossibility of a man’s being governed by any such 
pretended exclusive regard to his own interest, this very Sir Giles 
who laughs at conscience, and scorns opinion, who ridicules every¬ 
thing as fantastical but wealth, solid, substantial wealth, and boasts 
of himself as having been the founder of his own fortune by his 
contempt for every other consideration, is ready to sacrifice the 
whole of his enormous possessions—to what ?—to a title, a sound, 
to make his daughter ‘ right honourable,’ the wife of a lord whose 
name he cannot repeat without loathing, and in the end becomes 
the dupe and falls a victim to that very opinion of the world which 
he despises ! 

The character of Sir Giles Overreach has been found fault with 
as unnatural; and it may, perhaps, in the present refinement of 
our manners, have become in a great measure obsolete. But we 
doubt whether even still, in remote and insulated parts of the country, 
sufficient traces of the same character of wilful selfishness, mistaking 
the inveteracy of its purposes for their rectitude, and boldly appeal¬ 
ing to power as justifying the abuses of power, may not be found to 
warrant this an undoubted original—probably a facsimile of some 
individual of the poet’s actual acquaintance. In less advanced 
periods of society than that in which we live, if we except rank, 
which can neither be an object of common pursuit nor immediate 
attainment, money is the only acknowledged passport to respect. 
It is not merely valuable as a security for want, but it is the only 
defiance against the insolence of power. Avarice is sharpened by 
pride and necessity. There are then few of the arts, the amuse¬ 
ments, and accomplishments that soften and sweeten life, that 
raise or refine it: the only way in which any one can be of service 
to himself or another is by his command over the gross commodities 
of life; and a man is worth just so much as he has. When he who 
is not ‘ lord of acres ’ is looked upon as a slave and a beggar, the 
soul becomes wedded to the soil by which its worth is measured, 
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and takes root in it in proportion to its own strength and stubborn¬ 
ness of character.—^Thc example of Wellborn may be cited in illus¬ 
tration of these remarks. The loss of his land makes all the difference 
between ‘ young Master Wellborn * and ‘ rogue Wellborn ’; and 
the treatment he meets with in this latter capacity is the best 
apology for the character of Sir Giles. Of the two it is better to 
be the oppressor than the oppressed. 

Massinger, it is true, dealt generally in extreme characters, as 
well as in very repulsive ones. The passion is with him wound up 
to its height at first, and he never lets it down afterwards. It does 
not gradually arise out of previous circumstances, nor is it modified 
by other passions. This gives an appearance of abruptness, violence, 
and extravagance to all his plays. All Shakespeare’s characters act 
from mixed motives, and are made what they are by various circum¬ 
stances. All Massinger’s characters act from single motives, and 
become what they are, and remain so, by a pure effort of the will, 
in spite of circumstances. This last author endeavoured to embody 
an abstract principle; labours hard to bring out the same individual 
trait in its most exaggerated state; and the force of his impassioned 
characters arises for the most part from the obstinacy with which 
they exclude every other feeling. Their vices look of a gigantic 
stature from their standing alone. Their actions seem extravagant, 
from their having always the same fixed aim—the same incorrigible 
purpose. The fault of Sir Giles Overreach, in this respect, is less 
the excess to which he pushes a favourite propensity, than in the 
circumstance of its being unmixed with any other virtue or vice. 

We may find the same simplicity of dramatic conception in the 
comic as in the tragic characters of this author. Justice Greedy has 
but one idea or subject in his head throughout. He is always 
eating, or talking of eating. His belly is always in his mouth, and we 
know nothing of him but his appetite; he is as sharp-set as travellers 
from off a journey. His land of promise touches on the borders of 
the wilderness : his thoughts are constantly in apprehension of 
feasting or famishing. A fat turkey fioats before his imagination in 
royal state, and his hunger sees visions of chines of beef, venison 
pasties, and Norfolk dumplings, as if it were seized with a calenture. 
He is a very amusing personage; and in what relates to eating and 
drinking, as peremptory as Sir Giles himself.—Marrall is another 
instance of confined comic humour, whose ideas never wander 
beyond the ambition of being the implicit drudge of another’s 
knavery or good fortune. He sticks to his stewardship, and resists 
the favour of a salute from a fine lady as not entered in his accounts. 
The humour of this character is less striking in the play than in 
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Munden’s personification of it. The other characters do not require 
any particular analysis. They are very insipid, good sort of people. 


THE RIVALS 

* The Rivals * is one of the most agreeable comedies we have. In 
the elegance and brilliancy of the dialogue, in a certain animation of 
moral sentiment, and in the masterly dinouement of the fable, ‘ The 
School for Scandal * is superior; but ‘ The Rivals ’ has more life and 
action in it, and abounds in a greater number of whimsical characters, 
unexpected incidents, and absurd contrasts of situation. The effect 
of ‘ The School for Scandal ’ is something like reading a collection of 
epigrams, that of ‘ The Rivals * is more like reading a novel. In the 
first you are always at the toilette or in the drawing-room ; in the last 
you pass into the open air, and take a turn in King’s Mead. The 
interest is kept alive in the one play by smart repartees, in the 
other by startling rencontres: in the one we laugh at the satirical 
descriptions of the speakers, in the other the situation of their persons 
on the stage is irresistibly ludicrous. Thus the interviews between 
Lucy and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, between Acres and his friend Jack, 
who is at once his confidant and his rival; between Mrs. Malaprop and 
the lover of her niece as Captain Absolute, and between the young 
lady-and the same person as the pretended Ensign Beverley, tell from 
the mere double entendre of the scene, and from the ignorance of the 
parties of one another’s persons and designs. There is no source of 
dramatic effect more complete than this species of practical satire (in 
which our author seems to have been an adept), where one character 
in the piece is made a fool of and turned into ridicule to his face, by 
the very person whom he is trying to over-reach. 

There is scarcely a more delightful play than ‘ The Rivals ’ when it is 
well acted, or one that goes off more indifferently when it is not. The 
humour is of so broad and farcical a kind, that if not thoroughly entered 
into and carried off by the tone and manner of the performers, it fails of 
effect from its obtrusiveness, and becomes flat from eccentricity. The 
absurdities brought forward are of that artificial, affected, and pre¬ 
posterous description, that we in some measure require to have the 
evidence of our senses to see the persons themselves ‘ jetting under the 
advance plumes of their folly,’ before we can entirely believe in their 
existence, or derive pleasure from their exposure. If the extravagance 
of the poet’s conception is not supported by the downright reality of 
the representation, our credulity is staggered and falls to the ground. 

For instance. Acres should be as odd a compound in external appear- 
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ance as he is of the author’s brain. He must look like a very notable 
mixture of the lively coxcomb and the blundering blockhead, to recon¬ 
cile us to his continued impertinence and senseless flippancy. Acres 
is a mere conventional character, a gay, fluttering automaton, con¬ 
structed upon mechanical principles, and pushed, as it were, by the 
logic of wit and a strict keeping in the pursuit of the ridiculous, into 
follies and fopperies which his natural thoughtlessness would never 
have dreamt of. Acres does not say or do what such a half-witted 
young gentleman would say or do of his own head, but what he might 
be led to do or say with such a prompter as Sheridan at his elbow to 
tutor him in absurdity—to make a butt of him first, and laugh at him 
afterwards. Thus his presence of mind in persisting in his allegorical 
swearing, ‘ Odds triggers and flints,’ in the duel scene, when he is 
trembling all over with cowardice, is quite out of character, but it keeps 
up the preconcerted jest. In proportion, therefore, as the author has 
overdone the part, it calls for a greater eflFort of animal spirits, and 
a peculiar aptitude of genius in the actor to go through with it, to 
humour the extravagance, and to seem to take a real and cordial delight 
in caricaturing himself. Dodd was the only actor we remember who 
realised this ideal combination of volatility and phlegm, of slowness of 
understanding with levity of purpose, of vacancy of thought and 
vivacity of gesture. Acres’ affected phrases and apish manners used 
to sit upon this inimitable actor with the same sort of bumpkin grace 
and conscious self-complacency as the new cut of his clothes. In 
general, this character is made little of on the stage; and when left to 
shift for itself, seems as vapid as it is forced. 

Mrs. Malaprop is another portrait of the same overcharged descrip¬ 
tion. The chief drollery of this extraordinary personage consists of 
her unaccountable and systematic misapplication of hard words. How 
she should know the words, and not their meaning, is a little odd. In 
reading the play we are amused with such a series of ridiculous blunders, 
just as we are with a series of puns or cross-readings. But to keep up 
the farce upon the stage, besides ‘ a nice derangement of epitaphs,’ 
the imagination must have the assistance of a stately array of grave 
pretensions, and a most formidable establishment of countenance, 
with all the vulgar self-sufficiency of pride and ignorance, before it 
can give full credit to this learned tissue of technical absurdity. 

As to Miss Lydia Languish, she is not easily done to the life. She is a 
delightful compound of extravagance and ndivelt. She is fond and 
froward, practical and chimerical, hot and cold in a breath. She is 
that kind of fruit which drops into the mouth before it is ripe. She 
must have a husband, but she will not have one without an elopement. 
This young lady is at an age and of a disposition to throw herself into 
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the arms of the first handsome young fellow she meets; but she repents 
and grows sullen, like a spoiled child, when she finds that nobody 
hinders her. She should have all the physiognomical marks of a true 
boarding-school, novel-reading Miss about her, and some others into 
the bargain. Sir Anthony’s description hardly comes up to the truth. 
She should have large, rolling eyes; pouting, disdainful lips; a pale, 
clear complexion; an oval chin, an arching neck, and a profusion of 
dark ringlets falling down upon it, or she will never answer to our ideas 
of the charming sentimental hoyden, who is the heroine of the play. 

Faulkland is a refined study of a very common disagreeable character, 
actuated by an unceasing spirit of contradiction, who perversely seizes 
every idle pretext for making himself and others miserable; a querulous 
enthusiast, determined on disappointment, and enamoured with 
suspicion. He is without excuse; nor is it without some difficulty that 
we endure his self-tormenting follies, through our partiality for Julia, 
the amiable, unresisting victim of his gloomy caprice. 

Sir Anthony Absolute and his son are the most sterling characters of 
the play. The tetchy, positive, impatient, overbearing, but warm and 
generous character of the one, and the gallant, determined spirit, adroit 
address, and dry humour of the other, are admirably set off against each 
other. The two scenes in which they contend about the proposed 
match, in the first of which the indignant lover is as choleric and rash 
as the old gentleman is furious and obstinate, and in the latter of 
which the son affects such a cool indifference and dutiful submission 
to his father, from having found out that it is the mistress of his choice 
whom he is to be compelled to marry, are masterpieces both of wit, 
humour, and character. Sir Anthony Absolute is an evident copy 
after Smollett’s kind-hearted, high-spirited Matthew Bramble, as Mrs. 
Malaprop is after the redoubted linguist, Mrs. Tabitha Bramble; and, 
indeed the whole tone, as well as the local scenery of ‘ The Rivals,’ 
reminds the reader of ‘ Humphry Clinker.’ Sheridan had a right to 
borrow; and he made use of this privilege, not sparingly, both in this 
and in his other plajrs. His Acres, as well in the general character as in 
particular scenes, is a mannered imitation of Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Fag, Lucy, and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, though subordinate agents in 
the plot of ‘ The Rivals,’ are not the less amusing on that account. Fag 
wears his master’s wit, as he does his lace, at second-hand; Lucy is an 
edifying specimen of simplicity in a chambermaid, and Sir Lucius is an 
honest fortune-hunting Hibernian, who means well to himself, and no 
harm to anybody else. They are also traditional characters, common 
to the stage; but they are drawn with all the life and spirit of originals. 

This appears, indeed, to have been the peculiar forte and the great 
praise of our author’s genius, that he could imitate with the spirit of an 
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inventor. There is hardly a character, we believe, or a marked situation 
in any of his works, of which there are not distinct traces to be found in 
his predecessors. But though the groundwork and texture of his 
materials was little more than what he found already existing in the 
models of acknowledged excellence, yet he constantly varied or im¬ 
proved upon their suggestions with masterly skill and ingenuity. He 
applied what he thus borrowed, with a sparkling effect and rare felicity, 
to different circumstances, and adapted it with peculiar elegance to 
the prevailing taste of the age. He was the farthest possible from a 
servile plagiarist. He wrote in imitation of Congreve, Vanbrugh, or 
Wycherley, as those persons would have written in continuation of 
themselves, had they lived at the same time with him. There is no 
excellence of former writers of which he has not availed himself, and 
which he has not converted to his own purposes, with equal spirit and 
success. He had great acuteness and knowledge of the world; and 
if he did not create his own characters, he compared them with their 
prototypes in nature, and understood their bearings and qualities, 
before he undertook to make a different use of them. He had wit, 
fancy, sentiment at command, enabling him to place the thoughts of 
others in new lights of his own, which reflected back an added lustre on 
the originals: whatever he touched, he adorned with all the ease, grace, 
and brilliancy of his style. If he ranks only as a man of second-rate 
genius, he was assuredly a man of first-rate talents. He was the most 
classical and the most popular dramatic writer of his age. The works 
he has left behind him will remain as monuments of his fame, for the 
delight and instruction of posterity. 

Mr. Sheridan not only excelled as a comic writer, but was also an 
eminent orator, and a disinterested patriot. As a public speaker, he 
was distinguished by acuteness of observation and pointed wit, more 
than by impassioned eloquence, or powerful and* comprehensive 
reasoning. Considering him with reference to his conversational 
talents, his merits as a comic writer, and as a political character, he 
was perhaps the most accomplished person of his time. 

* Take him for all in all, 

We ihall not look upon hit like again.* 


THE WEST INDIAN 

‘ The West Indian ’ b a play that from the time of its first appearing 
has continued to hold possession of the stage, with just enough merit 
to keep it there, and no striking faults to drive it thence. It is above 
mediocrity. There is an agreeable vein of good humour and animal 
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«pirit8 running through it that docs not suffer it to sink into downright 
insipidity, nor ever excites any very high degree of interest or delight. 
Wit there is none, and hardly an attempt at humour, except in the 
character of Major O’Flaherty, who would not be recognised as a 
genuine Irishman but by virtue of his representative on the stage. His 
blunders and conduct are not such as would proceed from the good- 
natured unthinking impetuosity of such a person as O’Flaherty is 
intended to be : but they arc such as the author might sit down and 
try to invent for him. It is not an Irish character, but a character 
playing the Irishman ; not a hasty, warm-hearted, hair-brained fellow, 
stumbling on mistakes by accident either in his words and actions, but 
a very complaisant gentleman, looking out for them by design, to 
humour the opinion which you entertain of him, and who is to make 
himself a national butt for the audience to laugh at. The ‘ West 
Indian * himself (Belcour) is certainly the support of the piece. There 
is something interesting in the idea of seeing a young, fellow of high 
animal spirits, a handsome fortune, and considerable generosity of 
feeling, launched from the other side of the world (with the additional 
impetus that the distance would give him) to run the gauntlet of the 
follies and vices of the town, to fall into scrapes only to get out of them, 
and who is full of professions of attachment to virtues which he does 
not practise, and of repentance for offences which he has not committed. 
It is the same character as Charles Surface in the ‘ School for Scandal,’ 
with an infusion of the romantic from his transatlantic origin, and an 
additional excuse for his extravagances in the tropical temperature of 
his blood. Of the other characters it is not easy to speak, for it is not 
easy to know what to think of them. Stockwcll is a merchant, and 
Stukeley is his clerk. Mr. and Mrs. Fulmer are a very well-matched 
pair; but they are vulgarity and intrigue, without any attempt at 
disguise or in one that is quite worn out. Lady Rusport is not a bit 
better. Louisa Dudley is a handsome girl who is persecuted by the 
addresses of the men, and Charlotte Rusport is a sentimental young 
lady who persecutes the men with hers. It was a common practice 
with Cumberland’s Muse to make the women court the men. This is 
neither very decorous nor inviting to the imagination; and is ‘ a 
custom more honoured in the breach than the observance.’ Dudley, 
the father, and old Varland, are characters in the background, and who 
do not advance near enough to the front of the stage for us to distinguish 
their features. The scene between O’Flaherty and Varland, in which 
the former overhears and defeats the conspiracy relating to the will, 
has the most dramatic effect of any in the piece; but it is a thousand 
years old. The language of this play is elegant but common-place: 
the speakers seem in general more intent on adjusting their periods 
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than on settling their afFairs. The sentiments aspire to liberality. 
They are amiably mawkish, and as often as they incline to paradox, 
have a rapid sort of petulance about them, which excites neither our 
sympathy nor our esteem. 

The plot is a good plot. It is well laid, decently distributed through 
the course of five acts, and wound up at last to its final catastrophe in a 
single sentence. The worst of it is, that though the parties concerned 
remain in ignorance of it, the reader sees through it from the beginning; 
and the great art of the author seems to be, to deal it out with such 
deliberation and discretion, as neither to overwhelm us with surprise, 
nor disappoint our expectations. Cumberland, the author of ‘ The 
West Indian,’ may be considered as one of the first persons who 
naturalised the sentimental comedy, or the comidie larmoyante^ in this 
country. Goldsmith says of him, that ‘ he altered his plan, and 
instead of drawing from nature, improved upon her.’ We wish he had 
not 1 


THE HYPOCRITE 

Mo litre’s ‘ Tartuffe ’ was introduced upon the English stage by 
Cibber in his ‘ Non-Juror ’; which was altered by Bickerstaff into 
‘ The Hypocrite.’ ‘ The Hypocrite ’ is a lively but very provoking 
comedy, and it is provoking from the nature of the subject. If such 
things are, it is provoking; or, if they are not, that we should be made 
to believe them. 

In the ‘ Tartuffe,’ the glaring improbability of the plot, the absurdity 
of a man’s imposing on the credulity of another against the evidence 
of his senses, and without any proof of the sincerity of a religious 
charlatan but his own professions, is carried off by long formal speeches 
and pompous casuistry. We find our patience tired out, and our 
understandings perplexed, as if we were sitting in a court of law. 
Tartuffe is a plausible, fair-spoken, long-winded knave, who if he could 
not be supposed to convince, might be supposed to confound his 
auditors. In the Hypocrite of Bickerstaff, the insidious, fawning, 
sophistical, accomplished French priest is modernised into a low-lived, 
canting, impudent methodist preacher. Dr. Cantwell is a sturdy 
beggar, and nothing more; he is not an impostor, but a bully. There 
is not in any thing he says or does, the least reason why Sir John 
Lambert should admit him into his family and friendship ; suffer him 
to make love to his wife and daughter; disinherit his son in his favour; 
and obstinately refuse to listen to any insinuation or proof offered 
against the virtue and piety of his treacherous inmate. If might be 
said that in the manners of the Old French rigimey there was something 
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to account for the blind ascendancy acquired by the gt od priest over 
his benefactor, who might have submitted to be cuckolded, robbed, 
cheated, and insulted, as a tacit proof of his religion and loyalty. The 
inquisitorial power exercised by the church was then so great, that a 
man who refused to be priest-ridden, might very soon be suspected of 
designs against the state. Such, at least, is the best account we can 
give of the tameness of Moli^re’s Orgon. But in this country, nothing 
of the kind could happen. A fellow like Dr. Cantwell could only 
have got admittance into the kitchen of Sir John Lambert, or to the 
car of old Lady Lambert. The animal magnetism of such spiritual 
guides is, with us, directed against the weaker nerves of our female 
devotees. In the original, we admire the talents of the principal 
character; in the translation, we only wonder at the incredible 
weakness of his dupes. In short, the fault of the piece is that the 
author has attempted to amalgamate two contradictory characters, 
by engrafting our vulgar methodist on the courtly French impostor; 
and this defect could not be remedied in the execution, however 
spirited or forcible. Mawworm is quite a local and national character, 
and admirably fitted into the piece. 

We shall take this opportunity of saying a few words on the general 
character of Molierc, as a comic writer, as several of our stock-pieces 
are borrowed from him. In fact, he is as much an English as a French 
author—<juite a harbare in all in which he excels. He was unquestion¬ 
ably one of the greatest comic geniuses that ever lived, a man of 
infinite wit, gaiety, and invention, full of life and laughter, the very 
soul of mirth and whim. But it cannot be denied that his plays are 
in general mere farces, without real nature or refined character, or 
common probability. They could not be carried on for a moment 
without a perfect collusion between the parties, to wink at impossibili¬ 
ties, by contradicting and acting in defiance of all common sense. For 
instance, take the ‘ M^decin Malgr6 lui ’ (The Mock Doctor), in which 
a common woodcutter voluntarily takes upon himself, and supports 
through a whole play, the character of a learned physician, without 
exciting the least suspicion, but which is, notwithstanding the absurdity 
of the plot, one of the most laughable and truly comic things that can 
be imagined. The rest of his lighter pieces are of the same description 
—mere gratuitous fictions and exaggerations of nature. As to his 
serious comedies, the ‘ Tartuffe ’ and * Misanthrope,* nothing can be 
more objectionable, and the chief objection to them is, that nothing 
is more hard than to read them through. They have the improbability 
and extravagance of the rest, united with the tedious common-place 
prosing of French declamation. What can exceed the absurdity of 
the * Misanthrope,* who leaves his mistress after every proof of her 
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attachment and constancy, merely because she will not submit to the 
technical formality of going to live with him in a desert ? The 
characters which she gives of his friends in the beginning of the play, 
are very admirable satires, but not comedy. The same remarks 
apply in a greater degree to the ‘ Tartuffe.’ The improbability is 
excessive. In one point of view, this play is indeed invaluable, as a 
lasting monument of the credulity of the French to all verbal professions 
of virtue or wisdom; and its existence can only be accounted for, from 
that astonishing and tyrannical predominance which words exercise 
over things in the mind of every Frenchman. The ‘ 6cole des Femmes,* 
from which Wycherley has borrowed ‘The Country Wife* with the 
true spirit of original genius, is in our judgment by far the best of 
Moliere’s serious comedies. 

THE JEALOUS WIFE 

CoLMAN, the elder, was the translator of Terence: and ‘ The Jealous 
Wife * is a classical play. The plot is regular, the characters well 
supported, and the moral the best in the world. The dialogue has 
more sense than wit. The ludicrous arises from the skilful develop¬ 
ment of the characters, and the absurdities they commit in their own 
persons, rather than from the smart reflections which are made upon 
them by others. Thus nothing can be more ridiculous or more 
instructive than the scenes of which Mrs. Oakly is the heroine, 
yet they are all serious and unconscious: she exposes herself to 
our contempt and ridicule by the part she acts, by the airs she 
gives herself, and the fantastic behaviour in the situations in which 
she is placed. In other words, the character is pure comedy, not 
satire. G^ngreve’s comedies for the most part are satires, in which, 
from an exuberance of wit, the different speakers play off the sharp- 
pointed raillery on one another’s foibles, real or supposed. The best 
and most genuine kind of comedy, because the most dramatic, is that 
of character or humour, in which the persons introduced upon the 
stage are left to betray their own folly by their words and actions.— 
The progressive winding up of the story of the present comedy is 
excellently managed. The jealousy and hysteric violence of Mrs. 
Oakly increase every moment, as the pretext for them becomes more 
and more frivolous. The attention is kept alive by our doubts about 
Oakly’s wavering (but in the end triumphant) firmness; and the 
arch insinuations and well-concerted home-thrusts of the Major 
heighten the comic interest of the scene. There is only one 
circumstance on which this veteran bachelor’s freedom of spfcech might 
have thrown a little more light, namely, that the married lady’s 
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jealousy is in truth only a pretence for the exercise of her domineering 
spirit in general; so that we are left at last in some uncertainty as to 
the turn which this humour may take, and as to the future repose of 
her husband, though the affair of Miss Russet is satisfactorily cleared 
up.—^The under-plot of the two lovers is very ingeniously fitted into 
the principal one, and is not without interest in itself. Charles Oakly 
is a spirited, well-meaning, thoughtless young fellow, and Harriet 
Russet is an amiable romantic girl, in that very common, but always 
romantic situation —in love. Her persecution from the addresses of 
Lord Trinket and Sir Harry Beagle fans the gentle flame which had been 
kindled just a year before in her breast, produces the adventures and 
cross-purposes of the plot, and at last reconciles her to, and throws her 
into the arms of her lover, in spite of her resentment for his miscon¬ 
duct and apparent want of delicacy. The figure which Lord Trinket 
and Lady Freclove make in the piece is as odious and contemptible 
as it is possible for people in that class of life (and for no others) to make. 

The insolence, the meanness, the affectation, the hollowness, the 
want of humanity, sincerity, principle, and delicacy, are such as can 
only be found where artificial rank and station in society supersede 
not merely a regard to propriety of conduct, but the necessity even 
of an attention to appearances. The morality of the stage has (we 
are ready to hope) told in that direction as well as others, has in 
some measure suppressed the suffocating pretensions and flaunting 
aflFectation of vice and folly in ‘ persons of honour,* and, as it were, 
humanised rank and file. The pictures drawn of the finished depravity 
of such characters in high life, in the old comedies and novels, can 
hardly have been thrown away upon the persons themselves, any more 
than upon the world at large. Little Terence O’Cutler, the delicious 
frotfgS of Lord Trinket and Lady Freelove, is a fit instrument for them 
to use, and follows in the train of such principals as naturally and 
assuredly as their shadow. Sir Harry Beagle is a coarse, but striking 
character of a thorough-bred fox-hunting country squire. He has but 
one idea in his head, but one sentiment in his heart—and that is his stud. 
This idea haunts his imagination, tinges or imbues every other object, 
and accounts for his whole phraseology, appearance, costume, and con¬ 
duct. Sir Harry’s ruling passion is varied very ingeniously, and often 
turned to a very ludicrous account. There is a necessary monotony 
in the humour, which arises from a want of more than one idea, but 
the obviousness of the jest almost makes up for the recurrence of it; if 
the means of exciting mirth are mechanical, the effect is sure; and 
to lay that a hearty laugh is cheaply purchased, is not a serious objection 
against it.—When an author is terribly conscious of plagiarism, he 
sddom confesses it; when the obligation does not press his conscience, 
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he sometimes does. Colman, in the advertisement to the first edition 
of * The Jealous Wife,’ apologises for the freedom which he has used in 
borrowing from ‘ Tom Jones.’ In reading this modest excuse, though 
we have seen the play several times, we could not imagine what part 
of the plot was taken from Fielding. We did not suspect that Miss 
Russet was Sophia Western, and that old Russet and Sir Harry Beagle 
between them somehow represented Squire Western and young Blifil. 
But so it is! The outline of the plot and some of the characters 
are certainly the same, but the filling up destroys the likeness. 
There is all in the novel that there is in the play, but there is so 
much in the novel that is not in the play, that the total impression 
is quite different, and loses even an appearance of resemblance. In 
the same manner, though a profile or a shade of a face is exactly the 
same as the original, we with difficulty recognise it from the absence 
of so many other particulars. Colman might have kept his own secret; 
and no one would have been the wiser for it. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

Goldsmith’s comedy of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ bears the stamp of 
the author’s genius, which was an indefinable mixture of the original 
and imitative. His plot, characters, and incidents are all apparently 
new; and yet, when you come to look into them, they are all old, with 
little variation or disguise : that is, the author sedulously avoided the 
beaten, vulgar path, and sought for singularity, but found it rather in 
the unhackneyed and eccentric inventions of those who had gone before 
him, than in his own stores. The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ which abounds 
more than any of his works in delightful and original traits, is still very 
much borrowed, in its general tone and outline, from Fielding’s 
‘ Joseph Andrews.’ Again, the characters and adventures of Tony 
Lumpkin, and the ridiculous conduct of his mother, in the present 
comedy, are a counterpart (even to the incident of the theft of the 
jewels) of those of the Widow Blackacre and her booby son in Wycher¬ 
ley’s ‘ Plain Dealer.’ 

This sort of plagiarism, which gives us a repetition of new and striking 
pictures of human life, is much to be preferred to the dull routine of 
trite, vapid, every-day common-places; but it is more dangerous, as 
the stealing of pictures or family plate, where the property can be im- 
mediateljr identified, is more liable to detection than the stealing of 
bank-notes, or the current coin of the realm. Dr. Johnson’s sarcasm 
against some writer, that his ‘ singularity was not his excellence,’ 
cannot be applied to Goldsmith’s writings in general; but we are not 
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sure whether it might not in severity be applied to * She Stoops to 
G>nquer/ The incidents and characters are many of them exceedingly 
amusing; but they are so, a little at the expense of probability and 
bicnseance, Tony Lumpkin is a very essential and unquestionably 
comic personage; but certainly his absurdities or his humours fail of 
none of their cflFect for want of being carried far enough. He is in 
his own sex what a hoyden is in the other. He is that vulgar nick¬ 
name, a hobboty-hoyy dramatised; forward and sheepish, mischievous 
and idle, cunning and stupid, with the vices of the man and the follies 
of the boy; fond of low company, and giving himself all the airs of 
consequence of the young squire. His vacant delight in playing at 
cup and ball, and his impenetrable confusion and obstinate gravity in 
spiling the letter, drew fresh beauties from Mr. Liston’s face. Young 
Marlow’s bashfulness in the scenes with his mistress is, when well acted, 
irresistibly ludicrous; but still nothing can quite overcome our in¬ 
credulity as to the existence of such a character in the present day, 
and in the rank of life and with the education which Marlow is supposed 
to have had. It is a highly amusing caricature, a ridiculous fancy, 
but no more. One of the finest and most delicate touches of character 
is in the transition from the modest gentleman’s manner with his 
mistress, to the easy and agreeable tone of familiarity with the supposed 
chambermaid, which was not total and abrupt, but exactly such in 
kind and degree as such a character of natural reserve and constitutional 
timidity would undergo from the change of circumstances. Of the 
other characters in the piece, the most amusing are Tony Lumpkin’s 
associates at the Three Pigeons; and of these we profess the greatest 
partiality for the important showman who declares that ‘ his bear 
dances to none but the genteelest of tunes, “ Water parted jrom the 
or, “ the minuet in Ariadne/**^ This is certainly the ‘high- 
fantastical ’ of low comedy. 


THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER 

‘ The Soldier’s Daughter ’ is one of the most popular of our 
acting plays : and it attacks the public on so many of its weak sides, 
that it is no wonder that it is popular, in spite of the moderate 
share of talent displayed in it, or the slenderness of the interest 
excited. The Author (Mr. Cherry) was himself an actor of some 
merit; and, in preparing this Comedy for the stage, profited of 
the secrets which he had learned in the school of his profession, 
by never missing an opportunity of introducing those allusions 
which he had found infallible signals for drawing down the plaudits 
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of an audience upon the characters that uttered them. Here are 
clap-traps in abundance and of the most obvious kind—appeals in 
every page to our patriotism, our humanity, our sensibility, to those 
professions of public or private affection, which not to applaud on 
the boards of a theatre would be as indecorous as not to drink a 
toast in company, or to contradict a lady in an argument. ‘ We 
compare notes with the amiable characters in the play, and compli¬ 
ment ourselves on the wonderful similarity between us.’ We are 
reminded of our own boasted perfections both as men and Britons ;— 
or if any follies and weaknesses appear, they are sure to lean to the 
favourable side— too much good-nature, too much gaiety and thought¬ 
lessness, too much unsuspecting frankness, too much drollery and arch¬ 
ness of humour. The Author makes it a rule to insinuate that his 
characters have all manner of good qualities, by apologising for the 
excesses into which they are led by them; and thus kindly recom¬ 
mends them to our protection and countenance. Their benevolence 
is such that it opens their purses, and obtrudes their charities un¬ 
looked for and in spite of themselves,—they cannot help it, and he 
hopes we shall excuse this extreme tenderness of their nature, 
‘ open as day to melting charity.’—^Then they ‘ have a foolish 
rheum affects them ’ at a tale of distress, and the handkerchief 
applied to hide their tears is a signal for ours to flow—then they 
have such an odd way with them, and say such odd things, that they 
cannot help laughing at themselves. We laugh too for company. 
The ‘Hal ha I ha ! ’ at the end of almost every sentence (not of 
the lachrymose kind) is equivalent to a stage direction, ‘ Here the 
audience arc supposed to laugh, or the jest cannot go on.’ 

The title of the play, ‘The Soldier’s Daughter,’ is itself a military 
coup-de-main ; it is a challenge to our national bravery, and natural 
pity. It is hardly fair thus to take an audience by storm or sap. 
The lady herself ‘ professes too much ’; and identifies her own and 
her country’s cause with a very heroical defiance of common sense. 
The Widow Chcerly is over-cheerful, over-frank, over-hospitable, 
but not over-nice ; she might be admitted to the mess-room as a 
cadet, or take the field as a volunteer, by a mere change of dress. 
Her speech ‘ would not betray her.’ She is a volunteer in 
friendship, a volunteer in love, and a volunteer in mimicry and 
letter-writing; but she carries off the liberties she takes by the 
volubility of her tongue and the freedom of her gestures. She has 
no affected regrets for the loss of her first husband, nor any 
affected objections to taking another. This is the first man she 
meets, indeed; but then he is at the same time one of the most 
amiable and unaccountable of mortals. Frank Heartall is one of 
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those stock characters of the sentimental comedy, who are repre¬ 
sented as all heart and no head, as getting themselves and others 
into unmeaning scrapes for pure want of thought, and getting out 
of them by much the same sort of chance-medley; as murdering 
their best friends, or relieving utter strangers as it happens; and 
doing good or making mischief, without the least malice afore¬ 
thought. This character is but slightly sketched in by the author, 
and would be hardly intelligible but for the well-known family 
likeness. Mr. Bannister first came out in the part : he had been 
used to the class, and could give a cue to the critics. 

Old Heartall is a Governor returned from India, blunt and well- 
meaning, but strangely versatile in his opinions, and as strangely 
led by the nose by the undisguised hypocrisy of Ferret, a character 
that disgusts us almost equally by the villainy and the shallowness 
of his plots, and who attempts to palliate his iniquity at last by 
observing with much gravity and phlegm, ‘ That had there been no 
such vice as avarice, he had been an honest man.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Malfort contribute to the pathos of the piece, and 
their child Julia and her doll, ‘ Miss Good Gentleman,’ are pretty 
episodes. Malfort’s rashness in challenging Heartall and suspecting 
his wife’s attachment in consequence of a ridiculous anonymous 
communication, might be particularly blamed, if in this comedy 
folly, as well as vice and virtue, wit, humour, every thing, were not 
gratuitous. 


DEAF AND DUMB 

The story of ‘ Deaf and Dumb ’ is one of the most affecting and 
romantic on the stage. The idea of the poor orphan boy who is the 
subject of it, thrown out helpless and unpitied on the world, torn by 
the cruelty of a relation from his place in society, and deprived by 
niggard nature of the means of appealing to the humanity of strangers, 
and yet returning at last, after his forlorn wanderings and desolate hopes, 
under the guidance of his kind instructor, to his birthplace, his early 
friends and the home of his forefathers, excites the purest and deepest 
interest. ‘ Deaf and Dumb ’ is a sort of sentimental pantomime, 
exquisitely happy in the construction of the fable and tender in the 
sympathy it inspires; and may be considered as a practical test how 
far situation and feeling alone will go to the production of the most 
powerful and even refined dramatic effect, without the help of poetry 
or impassioned dialogue. For Julio, the injured heir of Harancour, 
we certainly feel the true touches of pity. If the lips are dumb, the 
heart speaks out ; and looks are breathing eloquence. The description 
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of him lost on the Pont-neuf, at Paris, his reappearance before the 
Palace of Harancour at Toulouse, and the mute and rapturous joy 
which he expresses, stir what is human in the breast. The tear starts 
from the moistened eye, the sigh heaves from the labouring bosom. 
We feel a greater interest and a greater respect for human nature, 
from witnessing its hidden resources, its capacities for pleasure or pain 
in this its obtruncated and half finished state, and learn the value of 
human life from its privations. This play is a truly moral drama, 
and purifies the affections by terror and pity. That it is founded on 
fact, does not lessen the interest, nor, as it ends happily, embitter the 
pleasure. The effect is greatest on the stage, but it is not confined to 
it. In the reading, it has all the effect of the most romantic novel. 
When it was first brought out in this country, it had the singular 
advantages of having Mr. Kemble for the representative of the accom¬ 
plished and humane Abbe de PEpee, and Miss De Camp as the repre¬ 
sentative of the speechless Julio. This lady’s acting of the part was 
one of the most finished exhibitions of the art. Perhaps no one ever 
expressed sense or feeling so well by gesticulation and manner alone. 
There was a vivacity and tenderness equally delightful. In the 
most trying scenes, her heart seemed at her mouth, though the tongue 
denied its office. Her face was radiant with meaning; and in the 
words of an old poet, 

* Her pure and eloquent blood distinctly wrought, 

That you might almost say her body thought.’ 

The original play is in French, by Mr. Bouilly; and Mr. Holcroft 
has done a service to the English Stage by his excellent adaptation 
of it. 


THE BUSY BODY 

‘The Busy Body ’ is a comedy that has now held possession of the stage 
above a hundred years (the best test of excellence); and the merit 
that has enabled it to do so, consists in the ingenuity of the contrivance, 
the liveliness of the plot, and the striking effect of the situations. Mrs. 
Centlivre, in this and her other plays, could do nothing without a 
stratagem; but she could do everything with one. She delights in 
putting her dramatis fersona continually at their wit’s end, and in 
helping them off with a new evasion; and the subtlety of her resources 
is in proportion to the criticalness of the situation and the shortness of 
the notice for resorting to an expedient. Twenty times, in seeing or 
reading one of her plays, your pulse beats quick, and you betome rest¬ 
less and apprehensive for the event; but with a fine theatrical sleight 
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of hand, the lets you off, undoes the knot of the difficulty, and you 
breathe freely again, and have a hearty laugh into the bargain. In 
short, with her knowledge of chambermaids’ tricks, and insight into 
the intricate foldings of lovers’ hearts, she plays with the events of 
comedy, as a juggler shufHes about a pack of cards, to serve his own 
purposes, and to the surprise of the spectator. This is one of the 
most delightful employments of the dramatic art. It costs nothing— 
but a voluntary tax on the inventive powers of the author; and it 
produces, when successfully done, profit and praise to one party, and 
pleasure to all. To show the extent and importance of theatrical 
amusements (which some grave persons would decry altogether, and 
which no one can extol too highly), a friend of ours, whose name will 
be as well known to posterity as it is to hb contemporaries, was not long 
ago mentioning, that one of the earliest and most memorable impres¬ 
sions ever made on his mind, was the seeing ‘ Venice Preserved ’ acted 
in a country town when he was only nine years old. But he added, 
that an elderly lady who took him to see it, lamented, notwithstanding 
the wonder and delight he had experienced, that instead of * Venice 
Preserved,’ they had not gone to see ‘ The Busy Body,’ which had 
been acted the night before. This was fifty years ago, since which, 
and for fifty years before that, it has been acted a thousand times in 
town and country, giving delight to the old, the young, and middle- 
aged, passing the time carelessly, and affording matter for agreeable 
reflection afterwards, making us think ourselves, and wish to be thought, 
the men equal to Sir George Airy in grace and spirit, the women to 
Miranda and Isabinda in love and beauty, and all of us superior to 
Marplot in wit. Among the scenes that might be mentioned in this 
comedy, as striking instances of happy stage effect, are Miranda’s 
contrivance to escape from Sir George, by making him turn his back 
upon her to hear her confession of love, and the ludicrous attitude in 
which he b left waiting for the rest of her speech after the lady has 
vanished; his offer of the hundred pounds to her guardian to make 
love to her in his presence, and when she receives him in dumb show, 
hb answering for both ; hb situation concealed behind the chimney- 
screen ; hb supposed metamorphosis into a monkey, and his deliverance 
from thence in that character by the interference of Marplot; Mrs. 
Patch’s sudden conversion of the mysterious love letter into a charm 
for the toothache, and the whole of Marplot’s meddling and blunders. 
The last character is taken from Dryden and the Duchess of Newcastle; 
and b, indeed, the only attempt at charaaer in the play. It b amusing 
and superflcial. We see little of the puzzled perplexity of hb brain, 
but hb actions are absurd enough. lie whiffles about the stage with 
considerable volubility, and makes a very lively automaton. Sir 
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George Airy sets out for a scene or two in a spirited manner, but after¬ 
wards the character evaporates in the name; and he becomes as com¬ 
monplace as his friend Charles, who merely laments over his mis¬ 
fortunes, or gets out of them by following the suggestions of his valet 
or his valet’s mistress. Miranda is the heroine of the piece, and has a 
right to be so; for she is a beauty and an heiress. Her friend has less to 
recommend her; but who can refuse to fall in love with her name ? 
What volumes of sighs, what a world of love, is breathed by the very 
sound alone—^the letters that form the charming name of Isabinda 1 


ROMEO AND JULIET 

Garrick has altered ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ not spoiled it; which 
indeed it would hardly seem in the power of man to do, if we had 
not known what has been so ingeniously effected in other instances 
of Shakspeare’s plays. He has done chiefly what as a judicious 
manager he was perhaps bound to do—omitted some parts, and 
shortened others. He has in general committed no voluntary 
sacrilege, has ‘ played no fantastic tricks ’ before his author, to 
please the vitiated taste of the spectator. The play of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet * may be compared for the sweetness and colours of the 
poetry, to a spreading rose-tree : Garrick has pruned and trimmed 
it, has curtailed it of some of its arching branches, and lopped off 
some of its fairest flowers, but the crimson dyes still sparkle on its 
bosom, and its fragrance scents the air. The purple light of love 
tinges all objects in this play, and makes even death look beautiful. 
We hear with delight the silver sound of lovers' tongues by night, 
or the voice of the nightingale from the pomegranate-tree. Nature 
seems to put forth all its freshness; and the heart throbs with its 
full weight of joy, too soon changed to woe. The golden cup of 
pleasure, mantling to the brim, is dashed with bitterness : the 
intoxicating draught of youth, of hope, of love, drowning and 
ravishing the sense, is suddenly turned to poison. Still the feeling 
of a certain tender voluptuousness is that which remains and triumphs 
to the last; for the dart of affection, though deadly, is barbed by 
misfortune, not by unkindness, by hate or contempt. The sufferings 
of the hero and heroine arise from the enmity of parents, or the 
perverseness of their stars, not from their own misconduct or 
opposing wills; the tide of mutual passion in their breasts is seen 
and flows on, making sweet music as it flows, to immortal raptures; 
fate alone is not consenting to their happiness : they ‘ are pleasant 
in their lives and lovely, and in their deaths they are not divided.’ 
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From the highest point of brief and unlooked-for ecstasy they pass 
to bale and bitterness, as brief as unexpected; and thence sink to 
lasting peace. In their persons we see the rose of love bloom and 
wither in a few short hours; and all the gaudy colouring of life 
turned to a marble monument, cold, motionless, and placid. The 
strokes of passion in this tragedy are only equalled by the powers of 
expression and the beauties of language : and the variety of character 
and extent of subject are what were common to Shakspeare’s genius, 
and at the same time peculiar to it. The characters of the lovers 
are the ideal perfection of feminine sweetness and undissembled 
frankness, of ardent affection and gallant daring. Rosaline, Romeo’s 
first love, is left out in the acting-play, to narrow the canvass, and 
assist the concentration of the interest. In the original, his love of 
Juliet is a desertion from a former mistress, while Juliet’s fondness 
is an undivided and virgin passion. She triumphs (as it were) 
equally over her lover’s constancy and in her own. The other 
characters that assist in the story or adorn it, Mercutio, Paris, the 
fiery Tybalt, the Nurse, the Friar, Old Capulet and Montague, all 
fill their parts with truth, spirit, and nature, and are moving and 
speaking pictures in the scene. No one but our poet could amal¬ 
gamate such various and apparently contradictory materials, so as 
to produce such an intense and unbroken interest. The oppor¬ 
tunities for displaying the powers of the actor or actress, in the 
two principal characters of Romeo and Juliet, may be judged of 
rather from their being so often chosen for this purpose than from 
what is done in them. The concluding scene of all (or the double 
revival of hope when the lovers meet at the tomb, and the double 
agony of despair that follows) is of Garrick’s adding, and he may be 
justified on the score of theatrical effect; but the distress of mind 
produced by it would accord better with the productions of the 
modern German school than with the genius of ‘ the gentle ’ 
Shakspeare.—Of all Shakspeare’s plays, this is perhaps the one that 
is acted, if not the oftenest, with most pleasure to the spectator. 


THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM 

Mrs. Cowley, the authoress of the following play, is said to have 
written it in consequence of her being present one night at the 
representation of a popular play, and saying to her husband that 
she thought she could write a better comedy herself. This she has 
done in ‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ Many people, no doubt, have 
said the same thing, but few have kept their word. ‘ The Belle’s 
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Stratagem ’ is often acted, and never to empty benches; and it is 
a particular favourite with female dibutantes. The part of Letitia 
Hardy is indeed one that is expressly calculated to display the various 
talents and accomplishments of a young actress; it passes from the 
highest brilliancy of fashionable manners to the most awkward and 
mawkish rusticity;—she dances, she sings, she romps, is grave and 
gay, is ‘ everything by turns, and nothing long ’; studiously calls 
forth her powers both of attraction and repulsion; and by the 
multiplicity of changes and aspects she assumes to effect her whim¬ 
sical and hazardous purpose, dazzles the audience without putting 
her pretensions in any one of the characters she has to sustain to 
the test of a severe and continued scrutiny. The texture of the 
character nearly resembles that of a changeable silk; and if an 
actress has any powers or pleasing qualities at all, it is hard but 
some one of them will catch the light and strike the public eye 
under the shifting shapes and rapid evolutions which it has to under¬ 
go. Several young actresses have therefore made an impression on 
their first appearance in this part, which they did not afterwards 
support when they came to undertake characters of a less varied 
and fantastic description. The part, also, besides the aid of con¬ 
tinual and sudden transitions, is pantomimic in some of its most 
striking situations; and it would be cruel not to be pleased with a 
lady dancing a minuet in a mask, though we are not bound implicitly 
to admire her face or conversation at other times. The first idea 
of this assumption of various characters, and of a condescension to 
the lowest, in order to surprise a lover into an expression of admira¬ 
tion, seems borrowed from the behaviour of Miss Hardcastle, the 
heroine of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.* There is, however, more 
spirit in the execution, as there is more probability in the conception 
of Mrs. Cowley’s story; for it is more natural that a lady should 
resort to extraordinary expedients to overcome the indifference or 
aversion than the bashjulness of her intended husband.—The other 
characters in the play assist very agreeably in carrying on the plot; 
and have considerable interest, variety, and liveliness in themselves. 
Old Hardy, the father of Letitia, who personates a dying man; 
Doricourt, who goes mad to avoid a wife; Courtall, the gay gallant, 
who mistakes a kept woman for a lady of quality; Sir George 
Touchwood, and Lady Frances, who, with a great deal of pretty 
innocence of the dangers of fashionable life, has a great inclination 
to its pleasures; all these, with Miss Ogle, Flutter, Saville, and 
Lady Rackett, fill up the phantasmagoria of the scene—‘ come like 
shadows, so depart ’—and make a little world of Comedy in them¬ 
selves. There is hardly, in fact, a dramatic commonplace, of which 
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the fair authoress has not availed herself with considerable ingenuity 
and address : and we need have no hesitation in attributing to the 
comedy of ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ’ the praise of wit, invention, a 
knowledge of life, and of the stage, spirited dialogue, and a storv 
replete with incident and interest. 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER 

Farquhar, in his good-humoured dedication of this play ^ 7o all 
friends round the JVrekin' informs us that it took its rise from ‘ some 
little turns of humour which he met with almost within the shade 
of that famous hill ’; and it bears internal marks of this local and 
personal origin. It is natural, easy, lively, flowing; written without 
any effort, and producing no very great effect—at least in the mere 
perusal. The characters, incidents, dialogue, and grouping are such 
as he might very well be supposed to have taken from real life; 
and to have transferred to the comic stage, with more felicity and 
fidelity than expense of thought. Costar Pearmain and Thomas 
Appletrec, Sergeant Kite and Captain Brazen, might be found 
without much trouble in the market-place; Justice Balance and 
his associates in the town-hall, or at the Raven, in the good town 
of Shrewsbury (which, we fancy, was pretty much the same then 
that it is now); and two such accomplished and persevering lovers 
as Plume and Worthy could hardly fail to meet with a Sylvia or a 
Melinda in any two young ladies who had ‘ felt their fingers ache 
at the boarding-school with the sharp air from the Welch mountains.’ 
—Farquhar was himself brought up in a camp; lived all his life at 
free-quarters; and was at home in the subject of ‘ The Recruiting 
Officer.* There is in truth in all his works the same display of 
gaiety and gallantry; of thoughtless adventure, of ‘hair-breadth 
’scapes,* and of the slippery turns of fortune; of love at first sight, 
and vows made with ease, and heroically kept or carelessly broken; 
of hands and hearts plighted without consent of parents or leave 
asked of prudence. His Muse, in a word, might be said to be a 
bird of passage, and his Cupid to be the drummer-boy to a marching 
regiment. He seems as if he had written his comedies in his tent; 
and before he had time to copy them out or revise them with care, 
(if indeed he could have done anything with care), to have been 
ordered on distant service and summoned to new adventures. ‘ You 
shall relish him no less in the soldier than the scholar,* ‘The 
Recruiting Officer * is not equal, in the exhibition of wit, invention, 
or character, to ‘The Beaux* Stratagem,* nor in the romantic interest 
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of the story to * The Inconstant,’ nor in the power of single scenes 
to the two parts of ‘The Trip to the Jubilee’; but there are sufficient 
indications of all these excellences interspersed throughout it, the 
streaks and glittering veins of the precious ore everywhere striking 
the eye, if not the solid ingots and massy wedges of pure gold. The 
scenes are (too much) lively sketches, tacked together without 
labour or artifice; the characters speak with more volubility than 
premeditation. The incidents frequently give pleasure rather from 
exciting surprise than from their conformity to probability or de¬ 
corum, as is the case with the elopement of Sylvia in the dress of a 
young volunteer; and some of the characters are left unexplained, 
particularly that of Melinda, whom we are at a loss whether to 
regard as a prude or a lady of no very difficult virtue. The lower 
characters in the play are those which tell best in the representation, 
and as we have seen them acted, they form a sort of rallying point to 
the attention, and give life and spirit to that which becomes evanescent 
by its desultoriness, and indifferent from a want of progressively in¬ 
creasing interest. Nature in her simpler forms and expressions re¬ 
mains nearly the same; and has the same inexpressible charm because 
we recognise the truth of the resemblance between the immediate 
copy and the lasting prototype. Rose, Sergeant Kite, and the two 
raw recruits, still ull on the boards of the theatre from the appropriate 
accompaniments of costume, dialect and manner; while the address 
of the gay Captain Plume, the coquettish airs of Sylvia, and the grace¬ 
ful, reserved significant hauteur of Melinda are at present lost to the 
stage, and unfortunately leave those characters stripped of their proper 
share of prominence and effect. 


A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE 

‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife ’ is another of Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies; 
and an admirable one it is. The scope it gives for the various display 
of an actor’s talents in the principal character, Colonel Feign well, is 
unequalled. The affected fine gentleman, the impudent quack, the 
Dutch merchant, and the gifted brother, who are supposed to pay 
their court to the four guardians of the same young lady, have all an 
opportunity of showing themselves in their true and striking colours, 
and while we laugh at their different jargon, dress, foppery, and quaint¬ 
ness, we are proportionably delighted with the ingenuity of the per¬ 
former who wears so many disguises, and in all of them pleases. The 
conscious pleasure we derive from the ability of a good actor is in 
general, as it were, defeated by the very excellence of his performance, 
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which leads us to identify the individual with the character he repre¬ 
sents so nearly to the life. It is only when he in some sort reconciles 
contradictions, and personates opposite characters before our eyes, that 
we are forcibly undeceived, and enjoy at the same time the truth of 
the imitation of nature, together with the triumph of the actor’s art. 
We remember to have had this sensation in a very proud and pre¬ 
eminent degree in witnessing Mr. Bannister’s representation of the 
versatile hero of this comic romance. While the extreme contrasts of 
outward manners and appearance strike the mind as more ludicrous 
from being thus incongruously combined in the same person, and 
assumed in sport, they perhaps suggest another lesson tacitly to the 
spectator, that it is the dress which makes the chief distinction not only 
on the stage but in real life, and that at bottom there is little other 
distinction than a broad brim or regimental cocked hat between the 
actual Colonel Feignwcll and the true Simon Pure. Anne Lovely, the 
ward of so many guardians, the object and the prize of so many shifting 
contrivances, starts at the sight of the supposed sanctified grimacer, 
but as soon as she finds her mistake, runs into the embraces of her 
military gallant. But it has been long observed that the hood does not 
make the monk ; and the fair lady might have been equally mistaken 
in her man, though he should have worn a plain drab instead of a gay 
scarlet coat all his life, and not merely one for a frolic. The invention 
exhibited in the plot of ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife ’ cannot be too 
much praised : the execution of the details is nearly equal to it. Of 
the several parts which Feignwell has to assume in the prosecution of 
his design, that of the beau is the least prominent, and that of the 
burgomaster the most mechanical. The Egyptian traveller and the 
Quaker brother are the most copious and amusing. Simon Pure is 
indeed so very plausible in his pretensions, and moved so irresistibly 
by the flesh and the spirit, that he has become a kind of proverbial 
nickname for a canting hypocritical Friend. The four guardians are 
well described, and happily made to contribute their parts to the suc¬ 
cess of the main enterprise. Though the design upon all four is the 
same, it does not run into monotony, but is varied with different 
episodes and accompaniments, and meets with different obstacles, in 
each instance. Sackbut, the landlord, is also a very entertaining char¬ 
acter, and makes a good second in a mischievous plot. On the whole, 
though there are many comedies more rich in wit and sentiment, there 
are very few more full of life and spirit than the following. 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN 

Mr. Holcroft’s play of ‘The Road to Ruin,’whatever other objections 
may be made to it, has this great excellence, that the author seems to 
have done in it just what he intended. The design may not be lofty 
or elegant, but the execution is in general complete. Sophia, the 
innocent heroine of the piece, is the only exception to this remark; 
she is meant to be interesting, and is only girlish and insipid. The 
Widow Warren, her relation and rival, is meant to be disgusting; and 
in that the author certainly has not failed. Mr. Holcroft has more than 
once satirised the prominent vices of city manners, and made them to 
consist in a sordid union of gross ignorance, impudence, selfishness, and 
upstart purse-proud self-importance. In the present play, however, 
he has contrasted those glaring and odious qualities with the more re¬ 
spectable features and domestic virtues of a city-life in the person and 
family of the elder Dornton. This character is an admirable represen¬ 
tative of that class of English merchants who to plain manners and an 
unassuming outside, unite unsophisticated, upright sentiments; who 
have enlarged their minds with their fortunes; who have made frugal¬ 
ity and industry factors for benevolence, and the path of honour the 
road to wealth ; who do not let their generosity get the better of their 
justice—nor their justice of their generosity; in whom the maxims of 
the world have not obliterated the dictates of humanity; who have 
heaped up piles of silver and gold, but not to bury the natural affec¬ 
tions under them; whose names stand at the head of their firm, and 
are written in the hearts of the distressed; who are members of the 
Stock-Exchange, without having ceased to belong to the larger com¬ 
munity of mankind. If such examples form the exception to the 
general rule, (as excellence is in all kinds rare), they deserve the more 
to be held up to admiration and imitation; and in this respect, old 
Dornton may be considered as stamping this very lively and entertain¬ 
ing comedy with an additional moral value. Nothing can well surpass, 
in the expression of natural genuine feeling, or in happy dramatic effect, 
some of the scenes between him and his son, the thoughtless, ex¬ 
travagant, but warm-hearted and noble-minded Henry Dornton. We 
might point out in particular the very admirable and touching scene 
between Dornton and his son, in which he returns to bid him ‘ good¬ 
night ’; and that in which the son hears his name struck off from the 
firm^ with the most frank good-humoured admission of his own failings, 
and the same sincere, involuntary declarations of respect and affection 
to his father. The invention (among the dramatis persona) of the names 
of Mr. Sulky and Mr. Silky, is not one of the least merits of this comedv, 
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whose characters are as decidedly opposed as their names are nicely 
distinguished. The character, however, which has given an almost 
unprecedented popularity to this play, is that of Goldfinch, This 
personage is a lucky compound of dulness and vivacity. His whole 
stock of ideas consists of half a dozen cant terms, as ‘ That’s your sort,’ 
‘ Go it, my lad,’ &c.; and yet it cannot be denied that he gives its 
soul and spirit to the piece. His volubility of speech and action is the 
pivot on which everything else turns round with dazding rapidity. He 
is a sublimation of animal life and motion, without a particle of under¬ 
standing or any principle of virtue. We do not hate, nay, we hardly 
despise him ; though it would be difficult to say, judging by the ordin¬ 
ary standard, whether he is most knave or fool. He talks nothing but 
nonsense, always the same nonsense and that incessantly; and still we 
are not tired of him, for he seems never tired of himself or of his own 
eccentric folly and gross vulgarity. ‘ Pleas’d with himself, who all the 
world can please.’ In the hands of the late Mr. Lewis (his original 
representative) he made the most irresistible caricature possible : and 
his exclamation, ‘ Damn all dancing-masters and their umbrellas,’ had 
a most electrical effect upon the house. In a word, honest Goldfinch 
was the forerunner of a race of dramatic heroes, who have turned 
comedy into a school of dashing impertinence; and ‘The Road to 
Ruin,’ with all its excellences, led the way to that style of fashionable 
dialogue which combines the extreme points of metaphysical senti¬ 
ments and slang phrases with a success truly enviable, if not altogether 
unaccountable. 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 

‘The Beaux’ Stratagem ’ is the best of Farquhar’s comedies, and un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best comedies in the English language. The 
author wrote it in the last stage of a lingering and fatal disease, and he 
only just lived to see it acted. It is a delightful, though a melancholy 
thought, to see the spirit of lively enjoyment and brilliant fancy thus 
kept alive to the last, and the spark of true genius only extinguished 
with that of life. Of such men as Farquhar, who live and die the bene¬ 
factors of their species, by making others partakers of their intellectual 
existence, it may be well said— 

* Even from the tomb the voice of nature criei, 

Even in their aihet live their wonted hrei.* 

The original Epilogue of the play alludes to the affecting situation of 
the author at the moment when it first appeared, and claims that in¬ 
dulgence on the score of compassion, to which it was so well entitled 
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on the score of merit.—Few plays have been acted oftener, since that 
time; and there are few that have given more unmingled satisfaction 
to the audience, or called forth the talents of the best actors more 
successfully. Archer was one of Garrick’s favourite parts, which he 
played, it is said, with infinite life, spirit, and address; and the only 
fault that was found with it was that he played the assumed character 
too well, and brushed his master’s coat or received his orders too much 
like a real, instead of a pretended footman. This was certainly an 
objection; for one great charm (indeed, the greatest) of the piece is 
the ease and gaiety with which the double situation both of this 
character and that of Aimwcll is played off; the graceful transition 
from the assumed to the natural character, each turning carelessly and 
imperceptibly into the other; the thin varnish of low breeding and 
knavish intrigue, never totally hiding the original ground of the fine 
gentleman and the man of honour : and the opposition of the senti¬ 
ments and situations, the manners and the pretensions of the two prin¬ 
cipal actors in the scene, keeping up a precarious balance of power, and 
a very nice equivoque between them. Indeed, all the characters from 
the highest to the lowest, through their numerous and complicated 
gradations, Aimwell and Archer, Mrs. Sullen and her spouse, Dorinda 
and Lady Bountiful, Boniface, Gibbet, and Cherry, down to Foigard, 
Gipsey, and honest Scrub, all play into one another’s hands, and con¬ 
tribute their share to the advancement and solution of the plot, with 
a felicity of art and nature which costs the author no trouble, and gives 
the highest pleasure and surprise to the reader. ‘ The Beaux’ Strata¬ 
gem ’ is, in short, a comedy as full as it can hold of bustle, character, 
and incident; of high and low life; of strokes of fortune and traits of 
humour. The adventures are perfectly natural, but succeed one another 
so rapidly, that as many surprising and ludicrous events are crowded 
together in a few hours as might happen in the same number of years. 
The manners and state of society described are just obsolete enough 
to become the more striking and interesting by contrast. The dialogue 
has equal freedom and vivacity : and the smartness and quick succes¬ 
sion of the repartees in some parts of it cannot be surpassed. Of this 
kind in particular are Boniface’s answers in praise of his ale, and the 
two short but precious scenes between Archer and Cherry, when they 
first meet alone, and afterwards when she repeats the lover’s catechism. 
Sullen is a character done to the life, and shows the dreary and desolate 
state of country manners, the formidable dearth of rustic resources a 
hundred years since. Whether the idea of manners in general conveyed 
here is an enviable one or not, nothing can be better calculated for the 
purposes of the Comic Muse; and it will be long before we find (upon 
the stage, at least) anything more amusing than the unpremeditated 
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gallantry and easy impudence of Archer, the reluctant scruples of Mrs. 
Sullen, the good-natured susceptibility of Cherry, and the well-mean¬ 
ing, unconscious stupidity of Scrub. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 

Perhaps nothing shews in a more convincing point of view the power 
and felicity of Shakspeare’s pen than the varied range of characters 
which in almost every one of his plays gives the utmost scope to the 
talents of an actor, and in which an actor is sure to fix his fame by 
approaching even to a tolerable resemblance of the original conception. 
There are no characters which are so easily spoiled on the stage as this 
author’s, none which require to be done to such a degree of nicety, or 
in which the audience are so jealous of the truth of representation, 
because there are none which are so completely made out to ‘ the 
mind’s eye,’ and in which consequently the smallest aberration from 
the distinct image we have formed to ourselves is so immediately 
detected and reprobated. We judge of his characters (so true are they 
to nature, so intimately has he made us acquainted with every peculi¬ 
arity relating to them) as we do of the likeness of a particular friend, 
which must have not only the general outline but the minute details 
and the exact expression to come up to our expectations. Whoever 
plays Shakspeare, does it at his peril: and either forfeits or crowns his 
reputation by the attempt, for his ideal portraits are a sort of written 
nature^ and the filling of them up by appropriate looks, tones, and 
gestures is the true test and touchstone of theatrical genius.—We are 
not fond, for this reason, of going to see a new actor come out in any 
favourite part of this author, as the failure is particularly painful and 
discordant to our feelings; but it is at the same time as gratifying as 
it is rare, to see any such part performed to the height of our wishes; 
and to see a whole play so got up is beyond even our hopes. What a 
treat, for instance, must it be to see ‘ As You Like It ’ represented before 
our eyes as it exists in our fancy ! What a rich and varied display of 
costume and scenery, of characters, manners, and sentiments, of nature 
and passion, and of wisdom and folly! Who could pretend to act 
Jaques too well, or to speak the speech on the stages of human life 
with more genius than it is written; or to give additional interest to 
his melancholy or bitterness to his sarcasm, or to combine an air of 
dignity and negligence to a greater degree than we suppose them 
united in his person ? What actor could do more than echo the words 
of Touchstone, than assume the quaintness of his garb and of his senti¬ 
ments, be as witty, as malicious and provoking with his eye as the poet 
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has made him with his tongue, and make the accompaniment of smiles, 
of shrugs, and antic grimaces he must put on as significant and amusing 
as the text which they are meant to illustrate; or again, what could 
give us a finer idea of grace, of manliness, of generosity and youthful 
affection than Orlando perfectly well acted, or of voluble archness, of 
feigned indifference, and tender sensibility than his Rosalind ; Audrey, 
too, should not play the fool in vain (if Miss Pope were alive again to 
represent her), and the shepherd, who had never wandered from the 
forest, should preach his humble philosophy with the efficacy of a 
hermit. To see even these few characters acted as they might be 
would indeed enrich ^ the very faculties of eyes and ears ’; but to see 
‘ As You Like It ’ as it is too often played, is altogether as mortifying, 
since ‘ the best things by abuse become the worst.’ The seeing it 
acted for the first time after knowing it almost by heart, merely from 
the reading it, is like waking from a golden dream; and like Caliban, 
disturbed from the imagination of sweet sounds, ‘ we cry to dream 
again.’ 


JANE SHORE 

It is a rare felicity in any author to produce two tragedies which shall 
last their century, Rowe, the author of ‘The Fair Penitent ’ and of 
‘ Jane Shore,’ has attained this posthumous honour. It is curious to 
reflect in this respect on the disproportion between human wishes 
and their accomplishment. The aspiration of the mind is after the 
highest excellence, its longings are after immortality : its performance 
is generally as nothing; its triumph but for a moment!—How many 
matchless works have perished in embryo, even with the thought that 
gave them birth ?—how many have fallen stillborn from the press ?— 
how many have been damned on their first appearance, ‘ a sacrifice to 
grinning scorn and infamy ’ ?—how many have lingered on a few nights, 
and then dropped into deathless oblivion, mocking their authors’ 
feverish hopes ?—how many have been popular for a time, and then 
given place to others ?—how few have remained, what all were designed 
to be ?—heirs of universal praise, and the lasting ornament and delight 
of the public mind !—^There are, it should seem, but two ways in which 
an author can hope to acquire this permanent reputation and influence 
over the thoughts and feelings of others; either by the force and origin¬ 
ality of his own conceptions, or by the warmth and vigour with which 
he enters into and is able to express popular and obvious senjtiments. 
The last of these appears to have been the forte of Rowe, in his tragic 
compositions; and is that which has given them so considerable and 
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fixed a hold over the minds of his countrymen. In writing for the 
stage, he does not seem to consult his own breast, or to consider what 
the parties themselves would have felt; but to give language to the 
thoughts that would be suggested on such an occasion to the spec¬ 
tators. His great object is stage effect, and common sympathy; and 
this he secures,—first by the selection of a well-known or perfectly 
intelligible story,—by striking situations and obvious sources of cal¬ 
amity ; and, secondly, by ingrafting on the tragic spectacle frequent 
and vehement exclamations of grief, of wonder, of horror, &c., and 
general reflections of morality, such as are the offspring rather of 
speculative indifference than of real passion. If to unlock and control 
the deeper and more powerful springs of thought and feeling is the 
highest proof of genius, yet to obtain the almost unlimited command 
over the more vulgar and superficial sympathy which is excited by 
well-placed show and verbal declamation, is no mean nor easy task; 
as may be seen, from the few who succeed in doing it with continued 
success. ‘ Jane Shore ’ is a tragedy, the reputation of which is em¬ 
balmed in the tears it has drawn from numberless eyes. The aggravated 
distress of the heroine, her reverse of fortune, her unmerited ill-treat¬ 
ment by those she trusts, the attachment of her husband to her, (the 
motives of which we could only respect in her peculiar circumstances), 
her boasted beauty of form, and her apparent patience and resignation 
of temper, certainly make an appeal to the affections which is not 
easily resisted. Alicia is not a very pleasant, though a very probable 
character; and would hardly be endured in the virulence of her 
actions, and the extravagance of her speeches, but that she meets with 
a triumphant foil in her more amiable but not more fortunate friend. 
The mercenary generosity of Hastings, which is turned into sudden 
hatred on his meeting with an unexpected repulse to his amorous 
overtures, is well understood, and distinctly pourtrayed. Gloster is a 
character of considerable stateliness of deportment, and energy of 
purpose; and would have a better effect, did we not compare it in¬ 
directly with the same character in Shakspeare. The incident of his 
coming into the council chamber with his bared arm, and accusing 
Hastings of withering it up by sorcery, is literally taken from Shak- 
spcarc; but luckily for Rowe, Cibber has left out this striking scene 
in his alteration of ‘ Richard the Third.’ The language of fc)we is 
often modelled on that of his great predecessor; and is sometimes 
even borrowed from Scripture:—so willing was our author to avail 
himself of any resources within his reach. His verse is smooth and 
equal, if not flowing or mellifluous; and is raised above prose, if it is 
not devated into ^e highest strain of poetry. Perhaps the chief 
character in this play has never been so well represented as it was by 
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Mrs. Siddons ; and indeed, it requires the highest dignity of the human 
form and expression to reconcile us completely to the exhibition of the 
last calamity of human nature,—the failure of life from the want of 
its common sustenance. 


DOUGLAS 

‘ Douglas * is a play which has the merit of being the only tragedy since 
the beginning of the last century, which has outlived its author, or 
been a favourite with more than one generation. It is like a green spot 
in the desert, which, though its verdure may be scanty, and its recesses 
soon explored, we hail with gladness and turn from with regret, from 
its contrast to the dearth and barrenness around. The success it has 
met with, if in part owing to adventitious circumstances, has not, 
however, been wholly undeserved. It possesses rare beauties, and few 
faults. There is an economy of genius, as well as of fortune; and an 
author, by not letting his offences against common sense or received 
rules accumulate against him, is often able, by a happy turn of expres¬ 
sion or a well-timed and spirited speech or two, to redeem himself and 
strike a critical balance in his favour. Those, on the contrary, who 
heedlessly or wantonly run in debt to public opinion, mistaking 
extravagance for a proof of wealth, are seldom known to retrieve their 
imprudence, or compound for their arrears of reputation satisfactorily 
to themselves or others. There are few persons who have the power 
to dazzle and triumph over general admiration, by a promiscuous and 
equal profusion of defects and beauties, thus ‘ growing immortal in 
their own despite ’: and whatever some over-weening enthusiasts may 
imagine to the contrary, ‘ discretion is the better part ’ of wit, as it has 
been said to be ‘ of valour.’ Poets, like other people, succeed best by 
knowing what they can do, not by attempting what is beyond their 
strength, so that self-knowledge is an essential principle in the com¬ 
position of poetry, as well as in the conduct of life. The author of 
* Douglas ’ has dared little; and by that means, has done much. 
He does not ‘ overstep the modesty of nature,’ and by keeping studi¬ 
ously within those hallowed limits, finds truth linked with beauty. He 
leaves a good deal to the fancy and the feelings of others, and the reader 
is naturally disposed to repay this confidence with interest. He trusts 
less to the resources of his own mind than to the common feelings 
likely to be suggested by his subject, the situations arising out of it, and 
the judicious choice of topics for declamation. We find morq tender¬ 
ness than strength in this play : the descriptive and narrative parts are 
better than the impassioned. Young Norval’s speech giving an account 
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of himself to Lord and Lady Randolph, for the spirit of modest 
heroism, and conscious worth that breathes in it, may almost be 
compared with Othello’s apology to the Senate, on which it is evidently 
modelled ; and the appeal of the same character, in the dispute between 
himself and Glenalvon, from the decision of his ‘ liege lord,’ to honour, 

‘ Sole judge, and umpire of itself,* 

is finer as a didactic common-place than any thing of the same sort in 
Mr. Addison’s ‘ Cato.* Through the whole play, the spirit of romance 
and chivalry is softened and relieved by the wiser spirit of humanity; 
and we see the character of the dramatic poet not ungracefully blended 
with that of the teacher of religion and virtue. The episode of the old 
Hermit, who instructed Norval in the art of war, and who in returning 
from the Holy Land, has slain his only brother in a quarrel, is the 
most solemn and impressive flight of the author’s fancy; and contains, 
like the rest of the play, occasional touches of great natural beauty and 
felicitous diction. 

* And happy in my mind was he that died : 

For many deaths has the survivor suffer’d. 

In the wild desart on a rock he sits, 

Or OH some nameless stream's untrodden banks ; 

And ruminates all day his dreadful fate.* 

The delicacy of description in the last line but one is not easily to be 
surpassed. The style of the poetry is indeed one great charm of this 
play; it is at once familiar and figurative, neither affectedly old, nor 
ostentatiously new. The opening of the tragedy is superior to the 
concluding scenes. The situations, which are at first highly interesting 
and full of expectation, become dark and disagreeable; the power of 
passion and imagination is not sufficiently called out to overcome our 
repugnance to the untowardness of the events: and the catastrophe 
is sudden and ill-managed. It is at the same time shocking and gratui¬ 
tous. We do not throw away much moral sympathy, or profound 
reflection on calamity, which it seems might have been so easily avoided. 
On the stage ‘ Douglas * owes its immediate attraction to the interests 
of the story, and to the pantomime effect of the successive situations. 
Glenalvon, though a subordinate and odious, is by far the most dramatic 
character in the piece; and should be played by Mr. Kean. The 
part of Young Norval is more ideal and poetical than dramatic; and 
m the representation of this part, there was a romantic sweetness in the 
tones of voice, and a personification of youth, of hope, and beauty 
in the face and figure of the Young Roscius, when he first appeared in 
that character as a boy, which gave back (more than any thing we have 
ever seen) the image of the poet’s mind. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Publilhed (anonymously) in 1823 in a i2mo. volume with the following title-page t 
‘Liber Amoris; Or, The New Pygmalion. London, Printed for John Hunt, 22 
Old Bond Street, by C. H. Reynell 45, Broad SL Golden Sq'* 1823.* The title-page 
bore a vignette of the picture referred to in the first Conversation. The work was 
reprinted for the first time (? 1884} in the ‘Bibliotheca Curiosa' editions, and again 
in 1893, by £lkin Matthews and John Lane, with an Introduction by Richard Le 
Gallienne. In the following year (1894) an edition ‘with additional matter now 
printed for the first time from the original manuscripts,* was anonymously edited by 
Mr. W. C. Haalitt and privately printed with an introduction by Mr. Le Gallienne. 
This edition is referred to in the notes. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


The circumstances, an outline of which is given in these pages, 
happened a very short time ago to a native of North Britain, who 
left his own country early in life, in consequence of political ani¬ 
mosities and an ill-advised connection in marriage. It was some 
years after that he formed the fatal attachment which is the subject 
of the following narrative. The whole was transcribed very care¬ 
fully with his own hand, a little before he set out for the Continent 
in hopes of benefiting by a change of scene, but he died soon after 
in the Netherlands—it is supposed, of disappointment preying on a 
sickly frame and morbid state of mind. It was his wish that what 
had been his strongest feeling while living, should be preserved in 
this shape when he was no more.—It has been suggested to the 
friend, into whose hands the manuscript was entrusted, that many 
things (particularly in the Conversations in the First Part) either 
childish or redundant, might have been omitted; but a promise was 
given that not a word should be altered, and the pledge was held 
sacred. The names and circumstances are so far disguised, it is 
presumed, as to prevent any consequences resulting from the publica¬ 
tion, farther than the amusement or sympathy of the reader. 
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PARI I 

THE PICTURE 

H. Oh! is it you? I had something to shew you—I have got 
a picture here. Do you know any one it's like ? 

S. No, Sir. 

H. Don’t you think it like yourself? 

S. No : it *8 much handsomer than I can pretend to be. 

H. That’s because you don’t see yourself with the same eyes that 
others do. I don’t think it handsomer, and the expression is hardly 
so fine as your’s sometimes is. 

S. Now you flatter me. Besides, the complexion is fair, and mine 
is dark. 

H. Thine is pale and beautiful, my love, not dark I But if your 
colour were a little heightened, and you wore the same dress, and 
your hair were let down over your shoulders, as it is here, it might be 
taken for a picture of you. Look here, only see how like it is. The 
forehead is like, with that little obstinate protrusion in the middle; 
the eyebrows are like, and the eyes are just like your’s, when you 
look up and say—* No—never! ’ 

S. What then, do I always say—‘No—never! ’ when I look up? 

H. I don’t know about that—I never heard you say so but once; 
but that was once too often for my peace. It was when you told me, 
‘ you could never be mine.’ Ah! if you arc never to be mine, I 
shall not long be myself. I cannot go on as I am. My faculties 
leave me: I think of nothing, I have no feeling about any thing but 
thee; thy sweet image has taken possession of me, haunts me, and 
will drive me to distraction. Yet I could almost wish to go mad for 
thy sake : for then I might fancy that I had thy love in return, which 
I cannot live without! 

S. Do not, I beg, talk in that manner, but tell me what this is a 
picture of. 
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H. I hardly know; but it is a very small and delicate copy 
(painted in oil on a gold ground^ of some fine old Italian picture, 
Guido’s or Raphael’s, but 1 think Raphael’s. Some say it is a 
Madona; others call it a Magdalen, and say you may distinguish the 
tear upon the cheek, though no tear is there. But it seems to me 
more like Raphael’s St. Cecilia, ‘with looks commercing with the 
skies,’ than anything else.—See, Sarah, how beautiful it is I Ah! 
dear girl, these are the ideas I have cherished in my heart, and in my 
brain; and I never found any thing to realise them on earth till I 
met with thee, my love! While thou didst seem sensible of my 
kindness, I was but too happy: but now thou hast cruelly cast 
me off. 

S. You have no reason to say so: you arc the same to me as 
ever. 

H. That is, nothing. You are to me everything, and I am 
nothing to you. Is it not too true ? 

S. No. 

H. Then kiss me, my sweetest. Oh ! could you see your face 
now—your mouth full of suppressed sensibility, your downcast eyes, 
the soft blush upon that cheek, you would not say the picture is not 
like because it is too handsome, or because you want complexion. 
Thou art heavenly-fair, my love—like her from whom the picture 
was taken—the idol of the painter’s heart, as thou art of mine! 
Shall I make a drawing of it, altering the dress a little, to shew you 
how like it is ? 

S. As you please.— 

THE INVITATION 

H. But I am afraid I tire you with this prosing description of the 
French character and abuse of the English? You know there is 
but one subject on which I should ever wish to talk, if you would 
let me. 

S. I must say, you don’t seem to have a very high opinion of this 
country. 

H. Yes, it is the place that gave you birth. 

S. Do you like the French women better than the English? 

H. No: though they have finer eyes, talk better, and are better 
made. But they none of them look like you. I like the Italian 
women I have seen, much better than the French: they have darker 
e^es, darker hair, and the accents of their native tongue are much 
ncher and more melodious. But I will give you a better account of 
them when I come back from Italy, if you would like to hear it. 
xoo 
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S. I should much. It is for that I have sometimes had a wish 
for travelling abroad, to understand something of the manners and 
characters of different people. 

H. My sweet girl! I will give you the best account I can— 
unless you would rather go and judge for yourself. 

S. I cannot. 

H. Yes, you shall go with me, and you shall go *wtth honour — 
you know what I mean. 

S. You know it is not in your power to take me so. 

H. But it soon may: and if you would consent to bear me 
company, I would swear never to think of an Itiilian woman while 1 
am abroad, nor of an English one after I return home. Thou art to 
me more than thy whole sex. 

S. I require no such sacrifices. 

H. Is that what you thought I meant by sacrifices last night ? 
But sacrifices are no sacrifices when they are repaid a thousand fold. 

S. I have no way of doing it. 

H. You have not the will.— 

S. I must go now. 

H. Stay, and hear me a little. I shall soon be where I can no 
more hear thy voice, far distant from her I love, to see what change 
of climate and bright skies will do for a sad heart. I shall perhaps 
see thee no more, but I shall still think of thee the same as ever—I 
shall say to myself, * Where is she now ?—what is she doing ?' But 
I shall hardly wish you to think of me, unless you could do so more 
favourably than I am afraid you will. Ah ! dearest creature, I shall 
be ‘ far distant from you,’ as you once said of another, but you will 
not think of me as of him, ‘with the sincerest affection.* The 
smallest share of thy tenderness would make me blest; but couldst 
thou ever love me as thou didst him, I should feel like a God! My 
face would change to a different expression; my whole form would 
undergo alteration. I was getting well, I was growing young in the 
sweet proofs of your friendship: you see how I droop and wither 
under your displeasure! Thou art divine, my love, and canst make 
me either more or less than mortal. Indeed I am thy creature, thy 
slave—I only wish to live for your sake—I would gladly die for 
you— 

S.. That would give me no pleasure. But indeed you greatly 
overrate my power. 

H. Your power over me is that of sovereign grace and beauty. 
When I am near thee, nothing can harm me. Thou art an angel of 
light, shadowing me with thy softness. But when I let Jo thy hand, 
I stagger on a precipice: out of thy sight the world is dark to me 
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and comfortless. There is no breathing out of this house: the air of 
Italy will stifle me. Go with me and lighten it. I can know no 
pleasure away from thee— 

* But I will come again, my love, 

An' it were ten thousand mile I * 


THE MESSAGE 

S. Mrs. E - has called for the book, Sir. 

H. Oh ! it is there. Let her wait a minute or two. I see this 
is a busy-day with you. How beautiful your arms look in those 
short sleeves 1 

S. I do not like to wear them. 

H. Then that is because you are merciful, and would spare frail 
mortals who might die with gazing. 

S. 1 have no power to kill. 

H. You have, you have—Your charms are irresistible as your will 
is inexorable. 1 wish I could see you always thus. But 1 would 
have no one else see you so. I am jealous of all eyes but my own. 
1 should almost like you to wear a veil, and to be muffled up from 
head to foot; but even if you were, and not a glimpse of you could 
be seen, it would be to no purpose—you would only have to move, 
and you would be admired as the most graceful creature in the 
world. You smile—Well, if you were to be won by fine speeches— 

S. You could supply them! 

H. It is however no laughing matter with me; thy beauty kills 
me daily, and 1 shall think of nothing but thy charms, till the last 
word trembles on my tongue, and that will be thy name, my love— 
the name of my Infelice! You will live by that name, you rogue, 
fifty years after you are dead. Don’t you thank me for that ? 

S. I have no such ambition. Sir. But Mrs. E-is waiting. 

H. She is not in love, like me. You look so handsome to-day, I 
cannot let you go. You have got a colour. 

S. But you say I look best when I am pale. 

H. When you are pale, I think so; but when you have a colour, 
I then think you still more beautiful. It is you that I admire; and 

whatever you are, I like best. I like you as Miss L-, I should 

like you still more as Mrs.-. I once thought you were half 

inclined to be a prude, and I admired you as a ‘ pensive nun, devout 
and pure.’ I now think you are more than half a coquet, and I like 
you for your roguery. The truth is, I am in love with you, my 
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angel; and whatever you are, is to me the perfection of thy sex. I 
care not what thou art, while thou art still thyself. Smile but so, 
and turn my heart to what shape you please! 

S. I am afraid, Sir, Mrs. E-will think you have forgotten her. 

H. I had, my charmer. But go, and make her a sweet apology, 
all graceful as thou art. One kiss! Ah ! ought I not to think 
myself the happiest of men ? 

THE FLAGEOLET 

H. Where have you been, my love! 

S. I have been down to see my aunt. Sir. 

H. And I hope she has been giving you good advice. 

S. I did not go to ask her opinion about any thing. 

H. And yet you seem anxious and agitated. You appear pale 
and dejected, as if your refusal of me had touched your own breast 
with pity. Cruel girl! you look at this moment heavenly-soft, 
saint-like, or resemble some graceful marble statue, in the moon's 
pale ray 1 Sadness only heightens the elegance of your features. 
How can I escape from you, when every new occasion, even your 
cruelty and scorn, brings out some new charm. Nay, your rejection 
of me, by the way in which you do it, is only a new link added to 
my chain. Raise those down-cast eyes, bend as if an angel stooped, 
and kiss me. . . . Ah ! enchanting little trembler I if such is thy 
sweetness where thou dost not love, what must thy love have been ? 
I cannot think how any man, having the heart of one, could go 
and leave it. 

S. No one did, that I know of. 

H. Yes, you told me yourself he left you (though he liked you, 
and though he knew—Oh! gracious God!—that you loved him) 
he left you because ‘the pride of birth would not permit a union.'— 
For myself, I would leave a throne to ascend to the heaven of thy 
charms. I live but for thee, here—I only wish to live again to pass 
all eternity with thee. But even in another world, I suppose you 
would turn from me to seek him out who scorned you here. 

S. If the proud scorn us here, in that place we shall all be equal. 

H. Do not look so—-do not talk so—unless you would drive me 
mad. I could worship you at this moment. Can 1 witness such 
perfection, and bear to think I have lost you for ever ? Oh ! let me 
hope! You see you can mould me as you like. You can lead me 
by the hand, like a little child ; and with you my way would be like 
a little child's:—you could strew flowers in my path, and pour new 
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life and hope into me. I should then indeed hail the return of 
spring with joy, could I indulge the faintest hope—would you but 
let me try to please you! 

S, Nothing can alter my resolution, Sir. 

H. Will you go and leave me so ? 

S. It is late, and my father will be getting impatient at my 
stopping so long. 

H. You know he has nothing to fear for you—it is poor I that 
am alone in danger. But I wanted to ask about buying you a 
flageolet. Could I see that which you have ? If it is a pretty one, 
it would hardly be worth while; but if it isn’t, I thought of bespeaking 
an ivory one for you. Can’t you bring up your own to shew me. 

S. Not to-night, Sir. 

H. I wish you could. 

S. I cannot—but I will in the morning. 

H. Whatever you determine, I must submit to. Good night, and 
bless thee! 


\Thf next mornings S. brought up the tea-kcttle as usual; and looking 
towards the tea-trayy she saldy ^ Oh ! / see my sister has forgot the 
tea pot,* It was not therey sure enough; and tripping down 
stairsy she came up in a minutey with the tea-pot in one handy and 
the flageolet in the othery balanced so sweetly and gracefully. It 
would have been awkward to have brought up the flageolet in the 
tea-trayy and she could not have well gone down again on purpose to 
fetch it, Somethingy thereforcy was to be omitted as an excuse. 
Exquisite witch ! But do I love her the less dearly for it P 
I cannot, J 


THE CONFESSION 

H. You say you cannot love. Is there not a prior attachment in 
the case ? Was there any one else that you did like ? 

S. Yes, there was another. 

H. Ah ! I thought as much. Is it long ago then ? 

S. It is two years, Sir. 

H. And has time made no alteration ? Or do you still sec him 
sometimes ? 

S. No, Sir! But he is one to whom I feel the sinccrest affection, 
and ever shall, though he is far distant. 

H. And did he return your regard ? 

S. I had every reason to think so. 
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H. What then broke off your intimacy? 

S. It was the pride of birth, Sir, that would not permit him to 
think of a union. 

H. Was he a young man of rank, then ? 

S. His connections were high. 

H. And did he never attempt to persuade you to any other 
step ? 

S. No—he had too great a regard for me. 

H. Tell me, my angel, how was it? Was he so very handsome ? 
Or was it the fineness of his manners ? 

S. It was more his manner: but I can't tell how it was. It was 
chiefly my own fault. I was foolish to suppose he could ever think 
seriously of me. But he used to make me read with him—and I 
used to be with him a good deal, though not much neither—and 
I found my affections entangled before I was aware of it. 

H. And did your mother and family know of it ? 

S. No—I have never told any one but you ; nor I should not 

have mentioned it now, but I thought it might give you some 

satisfaction. 

H. Why did he go at last ? 

8. We thought it better to part. 

H. And do you correspond ? 

8. No, Sir. But perhaps I may see him again some time or 
other, though it will be only in the way of friendship. 

H. My God! what a heart is thine, to live for years upon that 
bare hope! 

S. I did not wish to live always, Sir—I wished to die for a 

long time after, till I thought it not right; and since then I have 

endeavoured to be as resigned as I can. 

H. And do you think the impression will never wear out ? 

S. Not if I can judge from my feelings hitherto. It is now 
sometime since,—and I find no difference. 

H. May God for ever bless you! How can I thank you for 
your condescension in letting me know your sweet sentiments? You 
have changed my esteem into adoration.—Never can I harbour a 
thought of ill in thee again. 

S. Indeed, Sir, 1 wish for your good opinion and your friendship. 

H. And can you return them ? 

S. Yes. 

H. And nothing more ? 

S. No, Sir. 

H. You are an angel, and I will spend my life, if you will let 
me, in paying you the homage that my heart feels towards you. 
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THE QUARREL 

H. You arc angry with me ? 

S. Have I not reason ? 

H. I hope you have ; for I would give the world to believe my 
suspicions unjust. But, oh ! my God! after what I have thought of 
you and felt towards you, as little less than an angel, to have but a 
doubt cross my mind for an instant that you were what I dare 
not name—a common lodging-house decoy, a kissing convenience, 
that your lips were as common as the stairs— 

S. Let me go. Sir! 

H. Nay—prove to me that you are not so, and I will fall down 
and worship you. You were the only creature that ever seemed to 
love me; and to have my hopes, and all my fondness for you, 
thus turned to a mockery—it is too much ! Tell me why you have 
deceived me, and singled me out as your victim ? 

S. I never have. Sir. I always said I could not love. 

H. There is a difference between love and making me a laughing¬ 
stock. Yet what else could be the meaning of your little sister’s 
running out to you, and saying ‘ He thought I did not see him ! ’ 
when I had followed you into the other room ? Is it a joke upon 
me that I make free with you ? Or is not the joke rather against 
her sister, unless you make my courtship of you a jest to the whole 
house ? Indeed I do not well see how you can come and stay with 
me as you do, by the hour together, and day after day, as openly as 
you do, unless you give it some such turn with your family. Or do 
you deceive them as well as me ? 

S. I deceive no one, Sir. But my sister Betsey was always 

watching and listening when Mr. M- was courting my eldest 

sister, till he was obliged to complain of it. 

H. That I can understand, but not the other. You may re¬ 
member, when your servant Maria looked in and found you sitting in 
my lap one day, and I was afraid she might tell your mother, you 
said * You did not care, for you had no secrets from your mother.* 
This seemed to me odd at the time, but I thought no more of it, 
till other things brought it to my mind. Am I to suppose, then, that 
you are acting a part, a vile part, all this time, and that you come up 
here, and stay as long as I like, that you sit on my knee and put 
your arms round my neck, and feed me with kisses, and let me take 
other liberties with you, and that for a year together; and that you 
do all this not out of love, or liking, or regard, but go through your 
regular task, like some young witch, without one natural feeling, to 
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shew your cleverness, and get a few presents out of me, and go down 
into the kitchen to make a fine laugh of it ? There is something 
monstrous in it, that I cannot believe of you. 

S. Sir, you have no right to harass my feelings in the manner you 
do. I have never made a jest of you to anyone, but always felt and 
expressed the greatest esteem for you. You have no ground for 
complaint in my conduct; and I cannot help what Betsey or others 
do. I have always been consistent from the first. I told you my 
regard could amount to no more than friendship. 

H. Nay, Sarah, it was more than half a year before I knew that 
there was an insurmountable obstacle in the way. You say your 
regard is merely friendship, and that you are sorry I have ever felt 
anything more for you. Yet the first time I ever asked you, you 
let me kiss you ; the first time I ever saw you, as you went out of 
the room, you turned full round at the door, with that inimitable 
grace with which you do everything, and fixed your eyes full upon 
me, as much as to say, ‘Is he caught?’—that very week you sat 
upon my knee, twined your arms round me, caressed me with every 
mark of tenderness consistent with modesty ; and I have not got 
much farther since. Now if you did all this with me, a perfect 
stranger to you, and without any particular liking to me, must I not 
conclude you do so as a matter of course with everyone ?—Or, if you 
do not do so with others, it was because you took a liking to me for 
some reason or other. 

S. It was gratitude. Sir, for different obligations. 

H. If you mean by obligations the presents I made you, I had 
given you none the first day I came. You do not consider yourself 
obliged to everyone who asks you for a kiss ? 

S. No, Sir. 

H. I should not have thought anything of it in anyone but you. 
But you seemed so reserved and modest, so soft, so timid, you spoke 
80 low, you looked so innocent—I thought it impossible you could 
deceive me. Whatever favors you grant^ must proceed from pure 
regard. No betrothed virgin ever gave the object of her choice 
kisses, caresses more modest or more bewitching than those you 
have given me a thousand and a thousand times. Could I have 
thought I should ever live to believe them an inhuman mockery of 
one who had the sincerest regard for you ? Do you think they will 
not now turn to rank poison in my veins, and kill me, soul and body ^ 
You say it is friendship—but if this is friendship, I ’ll forswear love. 
Ah I Sarah ! it must be something more or less than friendship. If 
your caresses are sincere, they shew fondness—if they* are not, I 
must be more than indifferent to you. Indeed you once let some 
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words drop, as if I were out of the question in such matteis, and 
you could trifle with me with impunity. Yet you complain at other 
times that no one ever took such liberties with you as I have done. 
I remember once in particular your saying, as you went out at the 
door in anger—‘ I had an attachment before, but tliat person never 
attempted anything of the kind.' Good God! How did I dwell 
on that word before^ thinking it implied an attachment to me also; 
but you have since disclaimed any such meaning. You say you have 
never professed more than esteem. Yet once, when you were sitting 
in your old place, on my knee, embracing and fondly embraced, and 
I asked you if you could not love, you made answer, < 1 could easily 
say so, whether I did or not— you should judge by my actions ! ' 
And another time, when you were in the same posture, and I re¬ 
proached you with indifference, you replied in these words, * Do 1 
SEEM INDIFFERENT ? ' Was I to blame after this to indulge my passion 
for the loveliest of her sex ? Or what can I think ? 

S. I am no prude. Sir. 

H. Yet you might be taken for one. So your mother said, ‘ It 
was hard if you might not indulge in a little levity.' She has strange 
notions of levity. But levity, my dear, is quite out of character in 
you. Your ordinary walk is as if you were performing some religious 
ceremony : you come up to my table of a morning, when you merely 
bring in the tea-things, as if you were advancing to the altar. You 
move in minuet-time: you measure every step, as if you were afraid 
of offending in the smallest things. I never hear your approach on 
the stairs, but by a sort of hushed silence. When you enter the 
room, the Graces wait on you, and Love waves round your person 
in gentle undulations, breathing balm into the soul! By Heaven, 
you are an angel! You look like one at this instant! Do 1 not 
adore you—and have I merited this return ? 

S. I have repeatedly answered that question. You sit and fancy 
things out of your own head, and then lay them to my charge. 
There is not a word of truth in your suspicions. 

H. Did I not overhear the conversation down-stairs last night, to 
which you were a party ? Shall I repeat it ? 

S. I had rather not hear it! 

H. Or what am I to think of this story of the footman ? 

S. It is false. Sir, I never did anything of the sort. 

H. Nay, when I told your mother I wished she wouldn't * * * 
******(asl heard she did) she said ‘Oh, there's nothing 
in that, for Sarah very often ******/ and your doing so 
before company, is only a trifling .addition to the sport. 

S. I '11 call my mother. Sir, and she shall contradict you 
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H. Then she Ml contradict herself. But did not you boast you 
were ‘ very persevering in your resistance to gay young men,^ and 
had been ‘ several times obliged to ring the bell ? * Did you always 
ring it ? Or did you get into these dilemmas that made it necessary, 
merely by the demureneas of your looks and ways ? Or had nothing 
else passed ? Or have you two characters, one that you palm off 
upon me, and another, your natural one, that you resume when you 
get out of the room, like an actress who throws aside her artificial 
part behind the scenes ? Did you not, when I was courting you on 

the staircase the first night Mr. C- came, beg me to desist, 

for if the new lodger heard us, he M take you for a light character ? 
Was that all ? Were you only afraid of being taken for a light 
character ? Oh ! Sarah ! 

S, I Ml stay and hear this no longer. 

H. Yes, one word more. Did you not love another I 

S, Yes, and ever shall most sincerely. 

H. Then, that is my only hope. If you could feel this sentiment 
for him, you cannot be what you seem to me of late. But there is 
another thing I had to say—be what you will, I love you to dis¬ 
traction ! You are the only woman that ever made me think she 
loved me, and that feeling was so new to me, and so delicious, that 
it < will never from my heart.' Thou wert to me a little tender 
flower, blooming in the wilderness of my life ; and though thou 
should'st turn out a weed, I Ml not fling thee from me, while I can 
help it. Wert thou all that I dread to think—wert thou a wretched 
wanderer in the street, covered with rags, disease, and infamy, 1 *d 
clasp thee to my bosom, and live and die with thee, my love. Kiss 
me, thou little sorceress! 

S. Never ! 

H. Then go: but remember I cannot live without you—nor I 
will not. 


THE RECONCILIATION 

H. I HAVE then lost your friendship ? 

S. Nothing tends more to alienate friendship than insult. 

H. The words I uttered hurt me more than they did you, 

S. It was not words merely, but actions as well. 

H. Nothing I can say or do can ever alter my fondness for you— 
Ah, Sarah 1 1 am unworthy of your love: I hardly dare ask for 

your pity; but oh ! save me—save me from your scorn : I cannot bear 
It—it withers me like lightning. 

S. I bear no malice, Sir; but my brother, who would scorn to 
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tell a lie for his sister, can bear witness for me that there was no 
truth in what you were told. 

H. I believe it; or there is no truth in woman. It is enough for 
me to know that you do not return my regard; it would be too 
much for me to think that you did not deserve it. But cannot you 
forgive the agony of the moment ? 

S. I can forgive; but it is not easy to forget some things ! 

H. Nay, my sweet Sarah (frown if you wilh I can bear your 
resentment for my ill behaviour, it is only your scorn and indifference 
that harrow up my soul)—but I was going to ask, if you had been 
engaged to be married to any one, and the day was fixed, and he 
had heard what I did, whether he could have felt any true regard 
for the character of his bride, his wife, if he had not been hurt and 
alarmed as 1 was ? 

S. I believe, actual contracts of marriage have sometimes been 
broken off by unjust suspicions. 

H. Or had it been your old friend, what do you think he would 
have said in my case ? 

S. He would never have listened to anything of the sort. 

H. He had greater reasons for confidence than I have. But it is 
your repeated cruel rejection of me that drives me almost to madness. 
Tell me, love, is there not, besides your attachment to him, a 
repugnance to me ? 

S. No, none whatever. 

H. I fear there is an original dislike, which no efforts of mine can 
overcome. 

S. It is not you —it is my feelings with respect to another, which 
are unalterable. 

H. And yet you have no hope of ever being his ? And yet you 
accuse me of being romantic in my sentiments. 

S. I have indeed long ceased to hope ; but yet I sometimes hope 
against hope. 

H. My love! were it in my power, thy hopes should be fulfilled 
to-morrow. Next to my own, there is nothing that could give me so 
much satisfaction as to see thine realized! Do I not love thee, 
when I can feel such an interest in thy love for another ? It was 
that which first wedded my very soul to you. I would give worlds 
for a share in a heart so rich in pure affection! 

S. And yet I did not tell you of the circumstance to raise myself 
in your opinion. 

H. You are a sublime little thing! And yet, as you have no 
prospects there, I cannot help thinking, the best thing would be to 

do as 1 have said, 
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S. I would never marry a man I did not love beyond all the 
world. 

H. I should be satisfied with less than that—with the love, or 
regard, or whatever you call it, you have shown me before marriage, 
if that has only been sincere. You would hardly like me less 
afterwards. 

S. Endearments would, I should think, increase regard, where 
there was love beforehand; but that is not exactly my case. 

H. But I think you would be happier than you are at present. 
You take pleasure in my conversation, and you say you have an esteem 
for me; and it is upon this, after the honeymoon, that marriage 
chiefly turns. 

S. Do you think there is no pleasure in a single life ? 

H. Do you mean on account of its liberty ? 

S. No, but I feel that forced duty is no duty. I have high ideas 
of the married state ! 

H. Higher than of the maiden state ? 

S. I understand you, Sir. 

H. 1 meant nothing; but you have sometimes spoken of any 
serious attachment as a tie upon you. It is not that you prefer 
flirting with ‘ gay young men * to becoming a mere dull domestic 
wife ? 

S. You have no right to throw out such insinuations : for though I 
am but a tradesman’s daughter, I have as nice a sense of honour as 
anyone can have. 

H. Talk of a tradesman’s daughter! you would ennoble any 
family, thou glorious girl, by true nobility of mind. 

S. Oh! Sir, you flatter me. I know my own inferiority to 
most. 

H. To none ; there is no one above thee, man nor woman either. 
You are above your situation, which is not fit for you. 

S. I am contented with my lot, and do my duty as cheerfully as I 
can. 

H. Have you not told me your spirits grow worse every year ? 

S. Not on that account: but some disappointments are hard to 
bear up against. 

H. If you talk about that, you ’ll unman me. But tell me, my 
love,—I have thought of it as something that might account for some 
circumstances ; that is, as a mere possibility. But tell me, there was 
not a likeness between me and your old lover that struck you at first 
sight ? Was there ? 

S. No, Sir, none. 

H. Well, I didn’t think it likely there should. 
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S. But there was a likeness. 

H. To whom ? 

S. To that little image ! {^looking intently on a small hronxe Jigure oj 
Buonaparte on the mantlepiece), 

H. What, do you mean to Buonaparte ? 

S. Yes, all but the nose was just like. 

H. And was his figure the same ? 

S, He was taller ! 

[/ got up and gave her the image^ and told her tt was her's hy every 
right that was sacred. She refused at first to take so valuable a 
curiosity^ and said she would keep it for me. But I pressed it 
eagerly^ and she took tt. She immediately came and sat down^ ana 
put her arm round my neck^ and kissed me^ and I said^ ‘ Is it not 
plain we are the best friends in the worlds since we are always so 
glad to make it up ? * And then I added ‘ How odd it was that 
the God of my idolatry should turn out to be like her Idolj and said 
it was no wonder that the same face which awed the world should 
conquer the sweetest creature in it / * How I loved her at that 
moment ! Is it possible that the wretch who writes this could ever 
have been so blest / Heavenly delicious creature / Can I live 
without her P Oh ! no — never — never, 

‘ What is this world ? What asken men to have, 

Now with his love, now in the cold grave, 

Alone, withouten any compagnic ! * 

I.et me but see her again / She cannot hate the man who loves her 
as I </<?.] 


LETTERS TO THE SAME 

Teh,^ 1822 . 

—You will scold me for this, and ask me if this is keeping my promise 
to mind my work. One half of it was to think of Sarah: and 
besides, I do not neglect my work either, I assure you. I regularly 
do ten pages a day, which mounts up to thirty guineas' worth a week, 
so that you see I should grow rich at this rate, if I could keep on so; 
and I could keep on so^ if 1 had you with me to encourage me with 
your sweet smiles, and share my lot. The Berwick smacks sail 
twice a week, and the wind sits fair. When I think of the thousand 
endearing caresses that have passed between us, 1 do not wonder at 
the strong attachment that draws me to you; but I am sorry for my 
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own want of power to please. I hear the wind sigh through the 
lattice, and keep repeating over and over to myself two lines of Lord 
Byron’s Tragedy— 

* So shalt thou find me ever at thy side 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be.’— 

applying them to thee, my love, and thinking whether I shall ever see 
thee again. Perhaps not—for some years at least—till both thou and 
I are old—and then, when all else have forsaken thee, I will creep to 
thee, and die in thine arms. You once made me believe 1 was not 
hated by her I loved ; and for that sensation, so delicious was it, 
though but a mockery and a dream, I owe you more than I can ever 
pay. I thought to have dried up my tears for ever, the day I left 
you ; but as I write this, they stream again. If they did not, I 
think my heart would burst. I walk out here of an afternoon, and 
hear the notes of the thrush, that come up from a sheltered valley 
below, welcome in the spring; but they do not melt my heart as they 
used : it is grown cold and dead. As you say, it will one day be 
colder.— Forgive what 1 have written above; I did not intend it: 
but you were once my little all, and I cannot bear the thought of 
having lost you for ever, I fear through my own fault. Has any one 
called ? Do not send any letters that come. I should like you and 
your mother (if agreeable) to go and see Mr. Kean in Othello, and 
Miss Stephens in Love in a Village. If you will, I will write to Mr. 

T-, to send you tickets. Has Mr. P- called ? I think I 

must send to him for the picture to kiss and talk to. Kiss me, my 
best beloved. Ah I if you can never be mine, still let me be your 
proud and happy slave. H. 


TO THE SAME 

Marc/tf 1822 . 

—You will be glad to learn I have done my work—a volume in less 
than a month. This is one reason why I am better than when I 
came, and another is, I have had two letters from Sarah. I am 
pleased I have got through this job, as I was afraid I might lose 
reputation by it (which I can little afford to lose)—and besides, I am 
more anxious to do well now, as I wish you to hear me well spoken 
of. I walk out of an afternoon, and hear the birds sing as I told you, 
and think, if I had you hanging on my arm, and that for Hfcj how 
happy I should be—happier than I ever hoped to be,-or had any 
conception of till I knew you. ‘ But that can never he ’—I hear you 
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answer in a soft, low murmur. Well, let me dream of it sometimes 
—I am not happy too often, except when that favourite note, the 
harbinger of spring, recalling the hopes of my youth, whispers thy 
name and peace together in my ear. I was reading something about 
Mr. Macready to-day, and this put me in mind of that delicious 
night, when I went with your mother and you to see Romeo and 
Juliet. Can I forget it for a moment—your sweet modest looks, 
your infinite propriety of behaviour, all your sweet winning ways—your 
hesitating about taking my arm as we came out till your mother did— 
your laughing about nearly losing your cloak—your stepping into the 
coach without my being able to make the slightest discovery—and 
oh ! my sitting down beside you there, you whom I had loved so 
long, so well, and your assuring me I had not lessened your pleasure 
at the play by being with you, and giving me your dear hand to press 
in mine! I thought I was in heaven—that slender exquisitely- 
turned form contained my all of heaven upon earth ; and as I folded 
you—yes, you, my own best Sarah, to my bosom, there was, as you 
say, a tie between us —you did seem to me, for those few short 
moments, to be mine in all truth and honour and sacredness—Oh! 
that we could be always so—Do not mock me, for I am a very 
child in love. I ought to beg pardon for behaving so ill after¬ 
wards, but I hope the little image made it up between us, &c. 

\To this letter I have received no answer^ not a line. The rolling 
years of eternity will never Jill up that blank. Where shall I be ? 
What am IP Or where have I been r*] 


WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF ENDYMIOM 

I WANT a hand to guide me, an eye to cheer me, a bosom to repose 
on; all which 1 shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave, 
old before my time, unloved and unlovely, unless S. L. keeps her 
faith with me. 

« « « « 

—But by her dove’s eyes and serpent-shape, I think she does 
not hate me; by her smooth forehead and her crested hair, I own I 
love her; by her soft looks and queen-like grace (which men might 
fall down and worship) I swear to live and die for her ! 
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A PROPOSAL OF LOVE 

(Gi^en to her in our early acquaintance') 

• Oh ! if I thought it could be in a woman 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you) 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love, 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauties outward with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays: 

Or that persuasion could but thus convince me, 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be confronted with the match and weight 

Of Mich a winnowed purity in love— 

How were I then upliftc<! ! But, alas, 

I am as true as truth's simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth.' 

Troilus and Cressida. 
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LIBER AMORIS 

PART II 

LETTERS TO C. P-, ESQ. 

Bees-Inn» 

My good Friend, Here I am in Scotland (and shall have 
been here three weeks, next Monday) as I may say, on my probation. 
This is a lone inn, but on a great scale, thirty miles from Edin¬ 
burgh. It is situated on a rising ground (a mark for all the winds, 
which blow here incessantly)—there is a woody hill opposite, with a 
winding valley below, and the London road stretches out on either 
side. You may guess which way I oftenest walk. I have written 
two letters to S. L. and got one cold, prudish answer, beginning 
Sir^ and ending From youFs truly ^ with Best respects from herself and 
relations, I was going to give in, but have returned an answer, 
which I think is a touch-stone. I send it you on the other side to 
keep as a curiosity, in case she kills me by her exquisite rejoinder. 
I am convinced from the profound contemplations I have had on the 
subject here and coming along, that I am on a wrong scent. We 
had a famous parting-scene, a complete quarrel and then a reconcilia¬ 
tion, in which she did beguile me of my tears, but the deuce a one 
did she shed. What do you think? She cajoled me out of my 
little Buonaparte as cleverly as possible, in manner and form follow¬ 
ing. She was shy the Saturday and Sunday (the day of my departure) 
so I got in dudgeon, and began to rip up grievances. I asked her 
how she came to admit me to such extreme familiarities, the first 
week I entered the house. ‘ If she had no particular regard for me, 
she must do so (or more) with everyone: if she had a liking to me 
from the first, why refuse me with scorn and wilfulness ? * If you 
had seen how she flounced, and looked, and went to the door, saying 
« She was obliged to me for letting her know the opinion I had 
always entertained of her'—then I said, < Sarah !' and she came back 
and took my hand, and fixed her eyes on the mantle-piece—(she 
must have l^en invoking her idol then—if 1 thought so, I could 
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devour her, the darling—but I doubt her)—So I said * There is one 
thing that has occurred to me sometimes as possible, to account for your 
conduct to me at first—there wasn’t a likeness, was there, to your old 
friend ? ’ She answered No, none—but there was a likeness ’—I 
asked, to what ? She said ‘ to that little image ! ’ I said, ‘ Do you 
mean Buonaparte ? ’—She said, ‘ Yes, all but the nose.’—* And the 
figure ? ’—‘ He was taller.*—I could not stand this. So I got up 
and took it, and gave it her, and after some reluctance, she consented 
to ‘ keep it for me.’ What will you bet me that it wasn’t all a trick ? 
I ’ll tell you why I suspect it, besides being fairly out of my wits 
about her. I had told her mother half an hour before, that 1 should 
take this image and leave it at Mrs. B.’s, for that I didn’t wish to 
leave anything behind me that must bring me back again. Then up 
she comes and starts a likeness to her lover : she knew I should give 
it her on the spot—‘ No, she would keep it for me! ’ So I must 
come back for it. Whether art or nature, it is sublime. I told 
her I should write and tell you so, and that I parted from her, con¬ 
fiding, adoring!—She is beyond me, that’s certain. Do go and see 
her, and desire her not to give my present address to a single soul, 
and learn if the lodging is let, and to whom. My letter to her is as 
follows. If she shews the least remorse at it, I ’ll be hanged, though 
it might move a stone, 1 modestly think. [See before^ Part /. 
page I12.) 

N.B.—I have begun a book of our conversations (I mean mine 
and the statue’s) which I call Liber Amoris. I was detained at 
Stamford and found myself dull, and could hit upon no other way 
of employing my time so agreeably. 


LETTER II 

Dear P-, Here, without loss of time, in order that I may 

have your opinion upon it, is little Yes and No’s answer to my last. 

* Sir, I should not have disregarded your injunction not to send 
you any more letters that might come to you, had I not promised 
the Gentleman who left the enclosed to forward it the earliest 

opportunity, as he said it was of consequence, Mr. P - called the 

day after you left town. My mother and myself are much obliged 
by your kind offer of tickets to the play, but must decline accepting 
it. My family send their best respects, in which they arc joined by 

Your’s, truly,* 


S. L.’ 
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The deuce a bit more is there of it. If you can make anything out 
of it (or any body else) I Ml be hanged. You are to understand, this 
comes in a frank, the second I have received from her, with a name I 
can’t make out, and she won’t tell me, though I asked her, where 
she got franks, as also whether the lodgings were let, to neither of 
which a word of answer. * ♦ * * ig the name on the frank : see 
if you can decypher it by a Red-book. I suspect her grievously of 
being an arrant jilt, to say no more—yet I love her dearly. Do you 
know I’m going to write to that sweet rogue presently, having a whole 
evening to myself in advance of my work? Now mark, before you 
set about your exposition of the new Apocalypse of the new Calypso, 
the only thing to be endured in the above letter is the date. It was 
written the very day after she received mine. By this she seems 
willing to lose no time in receiving these letters ‘ of such sweet breath 
composed.’ If I thought so—but I wait for your reply. After all, 
what is there in her but a pretty figure, and that you can’t get a word 
out of her? Her’s is the Fabian method of making love and 
conquests. What do you suppose she said the night before I left 
her 

‘ H. Could you not come and live with me as a friend ? 

S. I don’t know: and yet it would be of no use if I did, you 
would always be hankering after what could never be! ’ 

I asked her if she would do so at once—the very next day ? And 
what do you guess was her answer—‘Do you think it would be 
prudent ? ’ As I didn’t proceed to extremities on the spot, she began 
to look grave, and declare off. ‘ Would she live with me in her own 
house—to be with me all day as dear friends, if nothing more, to sit 
and read and talk with me ? —‘ She would make no promises, but I 
should find her the same.’—‘ Would she go to the play with me some¬ 
times, and let it be understood that I was paying my addresses to 
her ? ’—‘ She could not, as a habit— her father was rather strict, and 
would object.’—Now what am I to think of all this ? Am I mad or 
a fool? Answer me to that. Master Brook! You are a philo¬ 
sopher. 


LETTER III 

Dear Friend, X ought to have written to you before; but since I 
received your letter, I have been in a sort of purgatory, and what is 
worse, I see no prospect of getting out of it. I would put an end to 
my torments at once; but I am as great a coward as I have been a 
dupe. Do you know I have not had a word of answer from her 
since! What can be the reason ? Is she offended at my letting you 
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know she wrote to me, or is it some new affair ? I wrote to her in 
the tenderest, most respectful manner, poured my soul at her feet, and 
this is the return she makes me! Can you account for it, except on 
the admission of my worst doubts concerning her ? Oh God I can I 
bear after all to think of her so, or that I am scorned and made a 
sport of by the creature to whom I had given my whole heart ?— 
Thus has it been with me all my life; and so will it be to the end of 
it!—If you should learn anything, good or bad, tell me, I conjure 
you; I can bear anything but this cruel suspense. If I knew she 
was a mere abandoned creature, I should try to forget her ; but till I do 
know this, nothing can tear me from her, I have drank in poison from 
her lips too long—alas! mine do not poison again. I sit and indulge 
my grief by the hour together ; my weakness grows upon me ; and I 
have no hope left, unless I could lose my senses quite. Do you 
know I think I should like this ? To forget, ah I to forget—there 
would be something in that—to change to an ideot for some few 
years, and then to wake up a poor wretched old man, to recollect my 
misery as past, and die I Yet, oh ! with her, only a little while ago, 
I had different hopes, forfeited for nothing that I know of I * * 

* * * * jf yQy gjyg j^y coosolation on the subject of 

my tormentor, pray do. The pain I suffer wears me out daily. I 

write this on the supposition that Mrs.-may still come here, and 

that I may be detained some weeks longer. Direct to me at the 
Post-office ; and if I return to town directly as I fear, I will leave 
word for them to forward the letter to me in London—not at my old 
lodgings. I will not go back there: yet how can I breathe away 
from her ? Her hatred of me must be great, since my love of her 
could not overcome it! I have finished the book of my conversa¬ 
tions with her, which I told you of: if I am not mistaken, you will 
think it very nice reading. 

Your^s ever. 

Have you read Sardanapalus ? How like the little Greek slave, 
Myrrha, is to /jer / 


LETTER IV 

{IVritten in the fVinter) 

My good Friend, I received your letter this morning, and I kiss 
the rod not only with submission, but gratitude. Your reproofs of 
me and your defences of her are the only things that save my soul 
from perdition. She is my heart’s idol; and believe me those words 
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of yours applied to the dear saint—* To lip a chaste one and suppose 
her wanton ’ —were balm and rapture to me. I have Upped her, God 
knows how often, and oh ! is it even possible that she is chaste, and 
that she has bestowed her loved ‘endearments' on me (her own 
sweet word) out of true regard? That thought, out of the lowest 
depths of despair, would at any time make me strike my forehead 
against the stars. Could I but think the love ‘ honest,' 1 am proof 
against all hazards. She by her silence makes my dark hour ; and 
you by your encouragements dissipate it for twenty-four hours. 

Another thing has brought me to life. Mrs. -is actually on her 

way here about the^ivorce. Should this unpleasant business (which 
has been so long talked of) succeed, and I should become free, do 

you think S. L. will agree to change her name to-? If she 

•willy she shall; and to call her so to you, or to hear her called so by 
others, would be music to my ears, such as they never drank in. Do 
you think if she knew how I love her, my depressions and my 
altitudes, my wanderings and my constancy, it would not move her ? 
She knows it all; and if she is not an tncorngihley she loves me, or 
regards me with a feeling next to love. I don't believe that any 
woman was ever courted more passionately than she has been by me. 
As Rousseau said of Madame d'Houptot (forgive the allusion) my 
heart has found a tongue in speaking to her, and I have talked to her 
the divine language of love. Yet she says, she is insensible to it. 
Am I to believe her or you ? You—for I wish it and wish it to 
madness, now that I am like to be free, and to have it in my power 
to say to her without a possibility of suspicion, ‘ Sarah, will you be 
mine ?' When I sometimes think of the time I first saw the sweet 
apparition, August i6, 1820, and that possibly she may be my bride 
before that day two years, it makes me dizzy with incredible joy and 
love of her, Write soon. 


LETTER V 

My dear Friend, I read your answer this morning with gratitude, 
I have felt somewhat easier since. It shewed your interest in my 
vexations, and also that you know nothing worse than I do. I 
cannot describe the weakness of mind to which she has reduced me. 
This state of suspense is like hanging in the air by a single thread 
that exhausts all your strength to keep hold of it; and yet if that 
fails you, you have nothing in the world else left to trust to. 1 am 

come back to Edinburgh about this cursed business, and Mrs.- 

is coming from Montrose next week. How it will end, I can't say; 
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and don’t care, except as it regards the other affair. I should, I 
confess, like to have it in my power to make her the offer direct and 
unequivocal, to see how she’d receive it. It would be worth some¬ 
thing at any rate to see her superfine airs upon the occasion ; and if 
she should take it into her head to turn round her sweet neck, drop 
her eye-lids, and say — ‘Yes, I will be yours! ’—why then, ‘treason 
domestic, foreign levy, nothing could touch me further.’ By Heaven I 
I doat on her. The truth is, I never had any pleasure, like love, with 
any one but her. Then how can I bear to part with her ? Do you 
know I like to think of her best in her morning-gown and mob-cap— 
it is so she has oftenest come into my room and enchanted me I She 
was once ill, pale, and had lost all her freshness. I only adored her 
the more for it, and fell in love with the decay of her beauty. I 
could devour the little witch. If she had a plague-spot on her, I 
could touch the infection ; if she was in a burning fever, I could kiss 
her, and drink death as I have drank life from her lips. When I 
press her hand, I enjoy perfect happiness and contentment of soul. 
It is not what she says or what she does—it is herself that I love. 
To be with her is to be at peace. I have no other wish or desire. 
The air about her is serene, blissful; and he who breathes it is like 
one of the Gods I So that I can but have her with me always, I 
care for nothing more. I never could tire of her sweetness; I feel 
that I could grow to her, body and soul ? My heart, my heart 
is her’s. 


LETTER VI 

{Written in May) 

Dear P-, What have I suffered since I parted with you! A 

raging fire is in my heart and in my brain, that never quits me. 
The steam-boat (which I foolishly ventured on board) seems a 

f irison-house, a sort of spectre-ship, moving on through an infernal 
ake, without wind or tide, by some necromantic power—the splashing 
of the waves, the noise of the engine gives me no rest, night or day 
—^no tree, no natural object varies the scene—but the abyss is before 
me, and all my peace lies weltering in it! I feel the eternity of 
punishment in this life; for I see no end of my woes. The people 
about me are ill, uncomfortable, wretched enough, many of them— 
but to-morrow or next day, they reach the place of their destination, 
and all will be new and delightful. To me it will be the same. I 
can neither escape from her, nor from myself. All n endurable 
where there is a limit: but I have nothing but the blackness and the 
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fiendishncBS of scorn around me—mocked by her (the false one) in 
whom I placed my hope, and who hardens herself against me!—I 
believe you thought me quite gay, vain, insolent, half mad, the night 
I left the house—no tongue can tell the heaviness of heart I felt at 
that moment. No footsteps ever fell more slow, more sad than 
mine; for every step bore me farther from her, with whom my soul 
and every thought lingered. I had parted with her in anger, and 
each had spoken words of high disdain, not soon to be forgiven. 
Should I ever behold her again? Where go to live and die far 
from her ? In her sight there was Elysium ; her smile was heaven ; 
her voice was enchantment; the air of love waved round her, 
breathing balm into my heart: for a little while I had sat with 
the Gods at their golden tables, I had tasted of all earth^s bliss, 

‘ both living and loving I * But now Paradise barred its doors 
against me; I was driven from her presence, where rosy blushes 
and delicious sighs and all soft wishes dwelt, the outcast of nature 
and the scoff of love I I thought of the time when I was a little 
happy careless child, of my father’s house, of my early lessons, of 
my brother’s picture of me when a boy, of all that had since happened 
to me, and of the waste of years to come—I stopped, faultered, and 
was going to turn back once more to make a longer truce with 
wretchedness and patch up a hollow league with love, when the 
recollection of her words—‘ I always told you I had no affection for 
you’—steeled my resolution, and I determined to proceed. You 
see by this she always hated me, and only played with my credulity 
till she could find some one to supply the place of her unalterable 
attachment to the little image, ***** I am a little, a 
very little better to-day. Would it were quietly over; and that 
this misshapen form (made to be mocked) were hid out of the sight 
of cold, sullen eyes I The people about me even take notice of my 
dumb despair, and pity me. What is to be done ? I cannot forget 
her ; and I can find no other like what she seemed, I should wish 
you to call, if you can make an excuse, and see whether or no she is 
quite marble—whether I may go back again at my return, and 
whether she will see me and talk to me sometimes as an old friend. 

Suppose you were to call on M-from me, and ask him what his 

impression is that 1 ought to do. But do as you think best. 
Pardon, pardon. 

P.S.—I send this from Scarborough, where the vessel stops for a 
few minutes. I scarcely know what I should have done, but for 
this relief to my feelings. 
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LETTER VII 

My dear Friend, The important step is taken, and I am virtually 
a free man. * * * What had I better do in these circum¬ 

stances ? I dare not write to her, I dare not write to her father, 
or else I would. She has shot me through with poisoned arrows, 
and I think another ‘ winged wound * would finish me. It is a 
pleasant sort of balm (as you express it) she has left in my heart! 
One thing I agree with you in, it will remain there for ever ; but yet 
not very long. It festers, and consumes me. If it were not for my 
little boy, whose face I see struck blank at the news, looking through 
the world for pity and meeting with contempt instead, I should soon, 
I fear, settle the question by my death. That recollection is the 
only thought that brings my wandering reason to an anchor; that 
stirs the smallest interest in me; or gives me fortitude to bear up 
against what I am doomed to feel for the ungrateful. Otherwise, I 
am dead to every thing but the sense of what I have lost. She was 
my life—it is gone from me, and I am grown spectral 1 If I find 
myself in a place I am acquainted with, it reminds me of her, of the 
way in which I thought of her, 

-* and carved on every tree 

The soft, the fair, the inexpressive she !' 

If it is a place that is new to me, it is desolate, barren of all interest; 
for nothing touches me but what has a reference to her. If the 
clock strikes, the sound jars me; a million of hours will not bring 
back peace to my breast. The light startles me; the darkness 
terrifies me. I seem falling into a pit, without a hand to help me. 
She has deceived me, and the earth fails from under my feet; no 
object in nature is substantial, real, but false and hollow, like her 
faith on which I built my trust. She came (I knew not how) and 
sat by my side and was folded in my arms, a vision of love and joy, 
as if she had dropped from the Heavens to bless me by some especial 
dispensation of a favouring Providence, and make me amends for all; 
and now without any fault of mine but too much fondness^ she has 
vanished from me, and I am left to perish. My heart is torn out of 
me, with every feeling for which I wished to live. The whole is 
like a dream, an effect of enchantment; it torments me, and it drives 
me mad. I lie down with it; I rise up with it; and see no chance 
of repose. I grasp at a shadow, I try to undo the past, and weep 
with rage and pity over my own weakness and misery. I spared her 
again and again (fool that I was) thinking what she allowed from 
me was love, friendship, sweetness, not wantonness. How could I 
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doubt it, looking in her face, and hearing her words, like sighs 
breathed from the gentlest of all bosoms? 1 had hopes, I had 
prospects to come, the flattery of something like fame, a pleasure in 
writing, health even would have come back with her smile—she has 
blighted all, turned all to poison and childish tears. Yet the barbed 
arrow is in my heart—I can neither endure it, nor draw it out; for 
with it flows my life's-blood. I had conversed too long with 
abstracted truth to trust myself with the immortal thoughts of love. 
That S, Z». might have been mine^ and notv never can —these are the 
two sole propositions that for ever stare me in the face, and look 
ghastly in at mv poor brain. I am in some sense proud that I can 
feel this dreadful passion—it gives me a kind of rank in the kingdom 
of love—but I could have wished it had been for an object that at 
least could have understood its value and pitied its excess. You say 
her not coming to the door when you went is a proof—yes, that her 
complement is at present full I That is the reason she doesn’t want 
me there, lest I should discover the new affair—wretch that I am ! 
Another has possession of her, oh Hell! I’m satisfied of it from 
her manner, which had a wanton insolence in it. Well might I run 
wild when I received no letters from her. I foresaw, I felt my 
fate. The gates of Paradise were once open to me too, and I 
blushed to enter but with the golden keys of love! I would die; 
but her lover—my love of her—ought not to die. When I am 
dead, who will love her as 1 have done? If she should be in 
misfortune, who will comfort her ? when she is old, who will look 
in her face, and bless her? Would there be any harm in calling 

upon M-y to know confidentially if he thinks it worth my while 

to make her an offer the instant it is in my power ? Let me have 
an answer, and save me, if possible, ybr her and from myself. 

LETTER VIII 

My dear Friend, Your letter raised me for a moment from the 
depths of despair; but not hearing from you yesterday or to-day (as 
1 hoped) 1 have had a relapse. You say I want to get rid of her. 
I hope you are more right in your conjectures about her than in this 
about me. Oh no! believe it, 1 love her as I do my own soul; my 
very heart is wedded to her (be she what she may) and I would not 
hesitate a moment between her and *an angel from Heaven.’ I 
grant all you say about my self-tormenting folly: but has it been 
without cause? Has she not refused me again and again with a 
mixture of scorn and resentment, after going the utmost lengths 
with a man for whom she now disclaims all affection; and what 
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fecurity can I have for her reserve with others, who will not be 
restrained by feelings of delicacy towards her, and whom she has 
probably preferred to me for their want of it. ‘ She can make no 
more confidences '—these words ring for ever in my cars, and will be 
my death-watch. They can have but one meaning, be sure of it— 
she always expressed herself with the exactest propriety. That was 
one of the things for which I loved her—shall I live to hate her for 
it ? My poor fond heart, that brooded over her and the remains of 
her affections as my only hope of comfort upon earth, cannot brook 
this new degradation. Who is there so low as me ? Who is there 
besides (I ask) after the homage I have paid her and the caresses 
she has lavished on me, so vile, so abhorrent to love, to whom 
such an indignity could have happened? When I think of this (and 
I think of nothing else) it stifles me. I am pent up in burning, 
fruitless desires, which can find no vent or object. Am I not hated, 
repulsed, derided by her whom alone I love or ever did love ? I 
cannot stay in any place, and seek in vain for relief from the sense of 
her contempt and her ingratitude. I can settle to nothing: what is 
the use of all I have done? Is it not that very circumstance (my 
thinking beyond my strength, my feeling more than I need about so 
many things) that has withered me up, and made me a thing for 
Love to shrink from and wonder at? Who could ever feel that 
peace from the touch of her dear hand that I have done; and is it 
not tom from me for ever? My state is this, that I shall never 
lie down again at night nor rise up in the morning in peace, 
nor ever behold my little boy's face with pleasure while I live— 
unless I am restored to her favour. Instead of that delicious 
feeling I had when she was heavenly-kind to me, and my heart 
softened and melted in its own tenderness and her sweetness, I 
am now inclosed in a dungeon of despair. The sky is marble to 
my thoughts; nature is dead around me, as hope is within me; no 
object can give me one gleam of satisfaction now, nor the prospect of 
it in time to come. I wander by the sea-side ; and the eternal ocean 
and lasting despair and her face are before me. Slighted by her, on 
whom my heart by its last fibre hung, where shall I turn ? I wake 
with her by my side, not as my sweet bedfellow, but as the corpse 
of my love, without a heart in her bosom, cold, insensible, or 
struggling from me; and the worm gnaws me, and the sting of 
unrequited love, and the canker of a hopeless, endless sorrow. I 
have lost the taste of my food by feverish anxiety; and my favourite 
beverage, which used to refresh me when I got up, has no moisture 
in it. Oh! cold, solitary, sepulchral breakfasts, compared with 
those which I promised myself with her; or which I made when 
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ehe had been standing an hour by my side, my guardian-angel, my 
wife, my sister, my sweet friend, my Eve, my all; and had blest me 
with her seraph kisses! Ah 1 what 1 suffer at present only shews 
what I have enjoyed. But ‘the girl is a good girl, if there is good¬ 
ness in human nature.’ I thank you for those words; and I will fall 
down and worship you, if you can prove them true : and I would not 
do much less for him that proves her a demon. She is one or the 
other, that’s certain ; but I fear the worst. Do let me know if any¬ 
thing has passed : suspense is my greatest punishment. I am going into 
the country to see if I can work a little in the three weeks I have yet 
to stay here. Write on the receipt of this, and believe me ever your 
unspeakably obliged friend. 


TO EDINBURGH 

-‘ Stony-hearted ’ Edinburgh ! What art thou to me ? The 

dust of thy streets mingles with my tears and blinds me. City oF 
palaces, or of tombs—a quarry, rather than the habitation of men! 
Art thou like London, that populous hive, with its sunburnt, well- 
baked, brick-built houses—its public edifices, its theatres, its bridges, its 
squares, its ladies, and its pomp, its throng of wealth, its outstretched 
magnitude, and its mighty heart that never lies still ? Thy cold grey 
walls reflect back the leaden melancholy of the soul. The square, 
hard-edged, unyielding faces of thy inhabitants have no sympathy to 
impart. What is it to me that I look along the level line of thy 
tenantless streets, and meet perhaps a lawyer like a grasshopper chirping 
and skipping, or the daughter of a Highland laird, haughty, fair, and 
freckled ? Or why should I look down your boasted Prince’s Street, 
with the beetle-browed Castle on one side, and the Calton Hill with 
its proud monument at the further end, and the ridgy steep of Salisbury 
Crag, cut off abruptly by Nature’s boldest hand, and Arthur’s Seat 
overlooking all, like a lioness watching her cubs ? Or shall 1 turn to 
the far-off Pentland Hills, with Craig-Crook nestling beneath them, 
where lives the prince of critics and the king of men ? Or cast my 
eye unsated over the Frith of Forth, that from my window of an 
evening (as I read of Amy and her love) glitters like a broad golden 
mirror in the sun, and kisses the winding shores of kingly Fife ? Oh 
no! But to thee, to thee I turn. North Berwick-Law, with thy 
blue cone rising out of summer seas; for thou art the beacon of my 
banished thoughts, and dost point my way to her, who is my heart’s 
true home. The air is too thin for me, that has not the breath of 
Love in it ; that is not Cinbalmed by her sighs I 
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A THOUGHT 

1 AM not mad, but my heart is so; and raves within me, fierce and 
untameable, like a panther in its den, and tries to get loose to its lost 
mate, and fawn on her hand, and bend lowly at her feet. 

ANOTHER 

Oh! thou dumb heart, lonely, sad, shut up in the prison-house of 
this rude form, that hast never found a fellow but for an instant, and 
in very mockery of thy misery, speak, find bleeding words to express 
thy thoughts, break thy dungeon-gloom, or die pronouncing thy 
Infelice’s name! 

ANOTHER 

Within my heart is lurking suspicion, and base fear, and shame and 
hate; but above all, tyrannous love sits throned, crowned with her 
graces, silent and in tears. 


LETTER IX 

Mv DEAR P-, You have been very kind to me in this business; 

but I fear even your indulgence for my infirmities is beginning to fail. 
To what a state am I reduced, and for what? For fancying a little 
artful vixen to be an angel and a saint, because she affected to look 
like one, to hide her rank thoughts and deadly purposes. Has she 
not murdered me under the mask of the tenderest friendship ? And 
why ? Because I have loved her with unutterable love, and sought 
to make her my wife. You say it is my own ‘ outrageous conduct' 
that has estranged her: nay, I have been too gentle with her. I ask 
you first in candour whether the ambiguity of her behaviour with 
respect to me, sitting and fondling a man (circumstanced as 1 was) 
sometimes for half a day together, and then declaring she had no love 
for him beyond common regard, and professing never to marry, was 
not enough to excite my suspicions, which the different exposures 
from the conversations below-stairs were not calculated to allay ? 1 

ask you what you yourself would have felt or done, if loving her as I 
did, you had heard what I did, time after time ? Did not her mother 
own to one of the grossest charges (which I shall not repeat)—and is 
such indelicacy to be reconciled with her pretended character (that 
character with which I fell in love, and to which I made love) with¬ 
out supposing her to be the greatest hypocrite in the world r My 
unpardonable offence has been that I took her at her word, and was 
willing to believe her the precise little puritanical person she set up 
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for. After exciting her wayward desires by the fondest embraces 
and the purest kisses, as if she had been * made my wedded wife 
yestreen,* or was to become so to-morrow (for that was always my 
feeling with respect to her)—I did not proceed to gratify them, or to 
follow up my advantage by any action which should declare, * I think 
you a common adventurer, and will see whether you are so or not! * 
Yet any one but a credulous fool like me would have made the 
experiment, with whatever violence to himself, as a matter of life and 
death ; for I had every reason to distrust appearances. Her conduct 
has been of a piece from the beginning. In the midst of her closest 
and falsest endearments, she has always (with one or two exceptions) 
disclaimed the natural inference to be drawn from them, and made a 
verbal reservation, by which she might lead me on in a Poors 
Paradise, and make me the tool of her levity, her avarice, and her love 
of intrigue as long as she liked, and dismiss me whenever it suited 
her. This, you see, she has done, because my intentions grew 
serious, and if complied with, would deprive her of the pleasures of a 
single life I Offer marriage to this ‘tradesman’s daughter, who has as 
nice a sense of honour as any one can have ; * and like Lady Bellaston 
in Tom Jonesy she cuts you immediately in a lit of abhorrence and 
alarm. Yet she seemed to be of a different mind formerly, when 
struggling from me in the height of our first intimacy, she exclaimed 
—‘ However I might agree to my own ruin, I never will consent to 
bring disgrace upon my family I * That I should have spared the 
traitress after expressions like this, astonishes me when I look back 
upon it. Yet if it were all to do over again, I know I should act 
just the same part. Such is her power over me! I cannot run the 
least risk of offending her—I love her so. When I look in her face, 
I cannot doubt her truth ! Wretched being that I am ! I have thrown 
away my heart and soul upon an unfeeling girl; and my life (that might 
have been so happy, had she been what I thought her) will soon 
follow either voluntarily, or by the force of grief, remorse, and disap¬ 
pointment. 1 cannot get rid of the reflection for an instant, nor even 
seek relief from its galling pressure. Ah 1 what a heart she has 
lost! All the love and affection of my whole life were centred in 
her, who alone, I thought, of all women had found out my true 
character, and knew how to value my tenderness. Alas 1 alas ! that 
this, the only hope, Joy, or comfort I ever had, should turn to a 
mockery, and hang like an ugly film over the remainder of my 
days!—I was at Roslin Castle yesterday. It lies low in a rude, 
but sheltered valley, hid from the vulgar gaze, and powerfully 
reminds one of the old song. The straggling fragments of the russet 
ruins, suspended smiling and graceful in the air as if they would 
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linger out another century to please the curious beholder, the green 
larch-trees trembling between with the blue sky and white silver 
clouds, the wild mountain plants starting out here and there, the 
date of the year on an old low door-way, but still more, the beds of 
flowers in orderly decay, that seem to have no hand to tend them, 
but keep up a sort of traditional remembrance of civilization in 
former ages, present altogether a delightful and amiable subject for 
contemplation. The exquisite beauty of the scene, with the thought 
of what 1 should feel, should I ever be restored to her, and have to 
lead her through such places as my adored, my angel-wife, almost 
drove me beside myself. For this picture, this ecstatic vision, what 
have I of late instead as the image of the reality ? Demoniacal 
possessions. I see the young witch seated in another’s lap, twining 
her serpent arms round him, her eye glancing and her cheeks on 
fire—why does not the hideous thought choke me ? Or why do 1 
not go and find out the truth at once ? The moonlight streams over 
the silver waters : the bark is in the bay that might waft me to 
her, almost with a wish. The mountain-breeze sighs out her name: 
old ocean with a world of tears murmurs back my woes ! Does not 
my heart yearn to be with her; and shall I not follow its bidding ? 
No, I must wait till I am free; and then I will take my Freedom 
(a glad prizeJ and lay it at her feet and tell her my proud love of 
her that would not brook a rival in her dishonour, and that would 
have her all or none, and gain her or lose myself for ever !— 

You see by this letter the way I am in, and I hope you will 
excuse it as the picture of a half-disordered mind. The least respite 
from my uneasiness (such as I had yesterday) only brings the 
contrary reflection back upon me, like a flood; and by letting me 
see the happiness I have lost, makes me feel, by contrast, more 
acutely what I am doomed to bear. 


LETTER X 

Dear Friend, Here I am at St. Bees once more, amid the scenes 
which I greeted in their barrenness in winter; but which have now 
put on their full green attire that shews luxuriant to the eye, but 
speaks a tale of sadness to this heart widowed of its last, its dearest, 
its only hope! Oh! lovely Bees-Inn! here I composed a volume 
of law-cases, here I wrote my enamoured follies to her, thinking 
her human, and that ‘ all below was not the fiend’s ’—here I got two 

cold, sullen answers from the little witch, and here I waff- 

and I was damned. I thought the revisiting the old haunts would 
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have soothed me for a time, but it only brings back the sense of what 
1 have suffered for her and of her unkindness the more strongly, 
till I cannot endure the recollection. I eye the Heavens in dumb 
despair, or vent my sorrows in the desart air. *To the winds, to 
the waves, to the rocks I complain ’—you may suppose with what 
effect! I fear I shall be obliged to return. I am tossed about 

i backwards and forwards) by my passion, so as to become ridiculous. 

can now understand how it is that mad people never remain in the 
same place—they are moving on for from themselves ! 

Do you know, you would have been delighted with the effect of 
the Northern twilight on this romantic country as I rode along last 
night ? The hills and groves and herds of cattle were seen reposing 
in the grey dawn of midnight, as in a moonlight without shadow. 
The whole wide canopy of Heaven shed its rehex light upon them, 
like a pure crystal mirror. No sharp points, no petty details, no 
hard contrasts—every object was seen softened yet distinct, in its 
simple outline and natural tones, transparent with an inward light, 
breathing its own mild lustre. The landscape altogether was like an 
airy piece of mosaic-work, or like one of Poussin^s broad massy 
landscapes or Titian’s lovely pastoral scenes. Is it not so, that 
poets see nature, veiled to the sight, but revealed to the soul in 
visionary grace and grandeur I 1 confess the sight touched me ; and 
might have removed all sadness except mine. So (I thought) the 
light of her celestial face once shone into my soul, and wrapt me in 
a heavenly trance. The sense I have of beauty raises me for a 
moment above myself, but depresses me the more afterwards, when I 
recollect how it is thrown away in vain admiration, and that it only 
makes me more susceptible of pain from the mortifications I meet 
with. Would I had never seen her! I might then not indeed have 
been happy, but at least I might have passed my life in peace, and 
have sunk into forgetfulness without a pang.—The noble scenery in 
this country mixes with my passion, and refines, but does not relieve 
it. 1 was at Stirling Castle not long ago. It gave me no pleasure. 
The declivity seemed to me abrupt, not sublime; for in truth I did 
not shrink back from it with terror. The weather-beaten towers 
were stiff and formal: the air was damp and chill: the river winded 
its dull, slimy way like a snake along the marshy grounds: and the 
dim misty tops of Ben Leddi, and the lovely Highlands (woven 
fantastically of thin air) mocked my embraces and tempted my 
longing eyes like her, the sole queen and mistress of my thoughts! 
I never found my contemplations on this subject so subtilised and at 
the same time so desponding as on that occasion. I wept myself 
almost blind, and I gazed at the broad golden sun-set through my 
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tears that fell in showers. As I trod the green mountain turf, oh! 
how I wished to be laid beneath it—in one grave with her—that I 
might sleep with her in that cold bed, my hand in hers, and my 
heart for ever still—while worms should taste her sweet body, that I 
had never tasted! There was a time when I could bear solitude; 
but it is too much for me at present. Now I am no sooner left to 
myself than I am lost in infinite space, and look round me in vain 
for support or comfort. She was my stay, my hope: without her 
hand to cling to, I stagger like an infant on the edge of a precipice. 
The universe without her is one wide, hollow abyss, in which my 
harassed thoughts can find no resting-place. I must break off here; 
for the hysterica passio comes upon me, and threatens to unhinge 
my reason. 


LETTER XI 

My dear and good Friend, I am afraid I trouble you with my 
querulous epistles, but this is probably the last. To-morrow or the 
next day decides my fate with respect to the divorce, when I expect 
to be a free man. In vain I Was it not for her and to lay my 
freedom at her feet, that I consented to this step which has cost me 
infinite perplexity, and now to be discarded for the first pretender 
that came in her way! If so, I hardly think I can survive it. You 
who have been a favourite with women, do not know what it is to 
be deprived of one’s only hope, and to have it turned to shame and 
disappointment. There is nothing in the world left that can afford 
me one drop of comfort— this I feel more and more. Everything is 
to me a mockery of pleasure, like her love. The breeze does not 
cool me: the blue sky does not cheer me. I gaze only on her 
face averted from me—alas! the only face that ever was turned 
fondly to me! And why am I thus treated ? Because I wanted 
her to be mine for ever in love or friendship, and did not push my 
gross familiarities as far as I might. ‘ Why can you not go on as we 
have done, and say nothing about the word, forever ? ’ Was it not 
plain from this that she even then meditated an escape from me 
to some less sentimental lover ? * Do you allow anyone else to do 
so ? ’ I said to her once, as I was toying with her. ‘ No, not 
now! ’ was her answer; that is, because there was nobody else in 
the house to take freedoms with her. I was very well as a stopgap, 
but I was to be nothing more. While the coast was clear, I had it 

all my own way: but the instant C-came, she flung herself at 

his head in the most barefaced way, ran breathless up* stairs before 
him, blushed when his foot was heard, watched for him in the 
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passage, and was sure to be in close conference with him when he 
went down again. It was then my mad proceedings commenced. 
No wonder. Had I not reason to be jealous of every appearance of 
familiarity with others, knowing how easy she had been with me at 
first, and that she only grew shy when I did not take farther 
liberties ? What has her character to rest upon but her attachment 
to me, which she now denies, not modestly, but impudently ? Will 
you yourself say that if she had all along no particular regard for me, 
she will not do as much or more with other more likely men ? 
‘She has had,* she says, ‘enough of my conversation,* so it could 
not be that! Ah ! my friend, it was not to be supposed I should 
ever meet even with the outward demonstrations of regard from any 
woman but a common trader in the endearments of love ! I have 
usted the sweets of the well practiced illusion, and now feel the 
bitterness of knowing what a bliss I am deprived of, and must ever 
be deprived of. Intolerable conviction! Yet I might, I believe, 
have won her by other methods; but some demon held my hand. 
How indeed could I offer her the least insult when I worshipped her 
very footsteps; and even now pay her divine honours from my 
inmost heart, whenever I think of her, abased and brutalised as I 
have been by that Circean cup of kisses, of enchantments, of which 
I have drunk! I am choked, withered, dried up with chagrin, 
remorse, despair, from which I have not a moment*8 respite, day or 
night. I have always some horrid dream about her, and wake 
wondering what is the matter that ‘she is no longer the same to 
me as ever ? * I thought at least we should always remain dear 
friends, if nothing more—did she not talk of coming to live with me 
only the day before I left her in the winter ? But ‘ she *8 gone, I am 
abused, and my revenge must be to love her! ’—Yet she knows that 
one line, one word would save me, the cruel, heartless destroyer! I 
see nothing for it but madness, unless Friday brings a change, or 
unless she is willing to let me go back. You must know I wrote to 
her to that purpose, but it was a very quiet, sober letter, begging 
pardon, and professing reform for the future, and all that. What 
effect it will have, I know not, I was forced to get out of the way 
of her answer, till Friday came. 

Ever your*8. 


TO S. L. 


My dear Miss L - , Evil to them that evil thinks is an old 

saying; and I have found it a true one. I have ruined myself by 
my unjust suspicions of you. Your sweet friendship was the balm ot 
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my life; and I have lo8t it, I fear for ever, by one fault and folly 
after another. What would I give to be restored to the place in 
your esteem, which, you assured me, I held only a few months ago ! 
Yet I was not contented, but did all I could to torment myself and 
harass you by endless doubts and jealousy. Can you not forget and 
forgive the past, and judge of me by my conduct in future ? Can 
you not take all my follies in the lump, and say like a good, generous 
girl, ‘ Well, I Ml think no more of them ?' In a word, may I come 
back, and try to behave better ? A line to say so would be an 
additional favour to so many already received by 

Your obliged friend. 

And sincere well-wisher. 

LETTER XII. TO C. P- 

I HAVE no answer from her. I’m mad, I wish you to call on 

M-in confidence, to say I intend to make her an offer of my 

hand, and that I will write to her father to that effect the instant I 
am free, and ask him whether he thinks it will be to any purpose, 
and what he would advise me to do. 


UNALTERED LOVE 

‘ I,ove is not love that alteration finds: 

Oh no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken/ 

Shall I not love her for] herself alone, in spite of fickleness and 
folly ? To love her for her regard to me, is not to love her, but 
myself. She has robbed me of herself; shall she also rob me of my 
love of her ? Did I not live on her smile ? Is it less sweet because 
it is withdrawn from me ? Did I not adore her every grace ? Does 
she bend less enchantingly, because she has turned from me to 
another ? Is my love then in the power of fortune, or of her 
caprice ? No, I will have it lasting as it is pure; and I will make 
a Goddess of her, and build a temple to her in my heart, and worship 
her on indestructible altars, and raise statues to her: and my homage 
shall be unblemished as her unrivalled symmetry of form; and when 
that fails, the memory of it shall survive ; and my bosom shall be 
proof to scorn, as her’s has been to pity; and I will pursue her with 
an unrelenting love, and sue to be her slave, and tend her* steps with¬ 
out notice and without reward ; and serve her living, and mourn for 
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her when dead. And thus my loYe will have shewn itself superior 
to her hate; and I shall triumph and then die. This is my idea of 
the only true and heroic love ! Such is mine for her. 

PERFECT LOVE 

Pbrfect love has this advantage in it, that it leaves the possessor 
of it nothing farther to desire. There is one object (at least) in 
which the soul finds absolute content, for which it seeks to live, or 
dares to die. The heart has as it were filled up the moulds of the 
imagination. The truth of passion keeps pace with and outvies the 
extravagance of mere language. There are no words so fine, no 
flattery so soft, that there is not a sentiment beyond them, that it is 
inmossible to express, at the bottom of the heart where true love is. 
What idle sounds the common phrases, adorable creature^ angel^ divinity^ 
are ? What a proud reflection it is to have a feeling answering to all 
these, rooted in the breast, unalterable, unutterable, to which all other 
feelings are light and vain! Perfect love reposes on the object of its 
choice, like the halcyon on the wave; and the air of heaven is 
around it. 

FROM C. P., ESQ. 

London^ July 1822. 

I HAVE seen M-! Now, my dear H-, let me entreat ana 

adjure you to take what I have to tell you, for nvhat it h worth— 
neither for less, nor more. In the first place, I have learned nothing 
decisive from him. This, at you will at once see, is, as far as it 
goes, good. I am either to hear from him, or see him again in a 
day or two; but I thought you would like to know what passed 
inconclusive as it was—so I write without delay, and in great haste 
to save a post. I found him frank, and even friendly in his manner 
to me, and in his views respecting you. I think that he is sincerely 
sorry for your situation; and he feels that the person who has placed 
you in that situation is not much less awkwardly situated herself; 
and he professes that he would willingly do what he can for the good 
of both. But he sees great difficulties attending the affair—which 
he frankly professes to consider as an altogether unfortunate one. 
With respect to the marriage, he seems to see the most formidable 
objections to it, on both sides; but yet he by no means decidedly 
says that it cannot, or that it ought not to take place. These, mind 
you, arc his own feelings on the subject: but the most important 
point I learn from him is this, that he is not prepared to use his 
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influence either way—that the rest of the family are of the same way 
of feeling; and that, in fact, the thing must and does entirely rest 
with herself. To learn this was, as you see, gaining a great point.— 
When I then endeavoured to ascertain whether he knew anything 
decisive as to what are her views on the subject, I found that he did 
not. He has an opinion on the subject, and he didn^t scruple to tell 
me what it was ; but he has no positive knowledge. In short, he 
believes, from what he learns from herself (and he had purposely 
seen her on the subject, in consequence of my application to him) 
that she is at present indisposed, to the marriage; but he is not 
prepared to say positively that she will not consent to it. Now all 
this, coming from him in the most frank and unaffected manner, and 
without any a])pearance of cant, caution, or reserve, I take to be most 
important as it respects your views, whatever they may be; and 
certainly much more favorable to them (I confess it) than I was 
prepared to expect, supposing them to remain as they were. In fact, 
as I said before, the affair rests entirely with herself. They are 
none of them disposed either to further the marriage, or throw any 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of it; and what is more im¬ 
portant than all, they are evidently by no means certain that she may 
not, at some future period, consent to it; or they would, for her sake 
as well as their own, let you know as much flatly, and put an end to 
the affair at once. 

Seeing in how frank and straitforward a manner he received what 
I had to say to him, and replied to it, I proceeded to ask him what 
were hh views, and what were likely to be her s ^in case she did not 
consent) as to whether you should return to live in the house;—but 
I added, without waiting for his answer, that if she intended to 
persist in treating you as she had done for some time past, it would 
be worse than madness for you to think of returning. I added that, 
in case you did return, all you would expect from her would be that 
she would treat you with civility and kindness—that she would 
continue to evince that friendly feeling towards you, that she had 
done for a great length of time, &c. To this, he said, he could 
really give no decisive reply, but that he should be most happy if, by 
any intervention of his, he could conduce to your comfort; but he 
seemed to think that for you to return on any express understanding 
that she should behave to you in any particular manner, would be to 
place her in a most awkward situation. He went somewhat at length 
into this point, and talked very reasonably about it; the result, how¬ 
ever, was that he would not throw any obstacles in the way of your 
return, or of her treating you as a friend, &c., nor did jt appear that 
he believed she would refuse to do so. And, finally, we parted on 
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the understanding that he would see them on the subject, and ascertain 
what could be done for the comfort of all parties: though he was 
of opinion that if you could make up your mind to break off the 
acquaintance altogether, it would be the best plan of all. I am to 
hear from him again in a day or two.—Well, what do you say to all 
this ? Can you turn it to any thing but good—comparative good ? 
If you would know what I say to it, it is this:—She is still to be 
won by wise and prudent conduct on your part; she was always to 
have been won by such ;—and if she is lost, it has been (not, as you 
sometimes suppose, because you have not carried that unwise, may 1 
not say un*worthy ? conduct still farther, but) because you gave way 
to it at all. Of course I use the terms ‘ wise * and ‘ prudent ’ with 
reference to your object. Whether the pursuit of that object is wise, 
only yourself can judge. I say she has all along been to be won, and 
she still is to be won; and all that stands in the way of your views at 
this moment is your past conduct. They are all of them, every soul, 
frightened at you ; they have seen enough of you to make them so; 
and they have doubtless heard ten times more than they have seen, or 

than anyone else has seen. They are all of them, including M- 

(and particularly she herself) frightened out of their wits, as to what 
might be your treatment of her if she were your^s; and they dare not 
trust you—they will not trust you, at present. I do not say that 
they will trust you, or rather that she will, for it all depends on her, 
when you have gone through a probation, but I am sure that she will 
not trust you till you have. You will, I hope, not be angry with me 
when I say that she would be a fool if she did. If she were to 
accept you at present, and without knowing more of you, even / 
should begin to suspect that she had an unworthy motive for doing it. 
Let me not forget to mention what is perhaps as important a point as 

any, as it regards the marriage. I of course stated to M-that 

when you are free, you are prepared to make her a formal offer of 
your hand; but I begged him, if he was certain that such an offer 
would be refused, to tell me so plainly at once, that I might endeavour, 
in that case, to dissuade you from subjecting yourself to the pain of 
such a refusal. He avould not tell me that he •was certain* He said 
his opinion was that she would not accept your offer, but still he 
seemed to think that there would be no harm in making it!—One 
word more, and a very important one. He once, and without my 
referring in the slightest manner to that part of the subject, spoke of 
her as a goodgirl^ and lihely to make any man an excellent wife ! Do 
you think if she were a bad girl (and if she were, he must know her 
to be so) he would have dared to do this, under these circumstances? 
—And once, in speaking of his not being a fit person to set his face 
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against ‘ marrying for love/ he added ‘ I did so myself, and out of 
that house ; and 1 have had reason to rejoice at it ever since.’ And 
mind (for I anticipate your cursed suspicions) I’m certain, at least, 
if manner can entitle one to be certain of any thing, that he said all 
this spontaneously, and without any understood motive ; and I’m 
certain, too, that he knows you to be a person that it would not do to 
play any tricks of this kind with. I believe—(and all this would never 
have entered my thoughts, but that I know it will enter your’s) I 
believe that even if they thought (as you have sometimes supposed 
they do) that she needs whitewashing, or making an honest woman 
of, you would be the last person they would think of using for such a 
purpose, for they know (as well as I do) that you couldn’t fail to 
find out the trick in a month, and would turn her into the street the 
next moment, though she were twenty times your wife—and that, as 
to the consequences of doing so, you would laugh at them, even if you 
cou’dn’t escape from them.—I shall lose the post if I say more. 

Believe me. 

Ever truly your friend, 

C. P. 


LETTER XIII 

My dear P-, You have saved my life. If I do not keep 

friends with her now, I deserve to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
She is an angel from Heaven, and you cannot pretend I ever said a 
word to the contrary ! The little rogue must have liked me from 
the first, or she never could have stood all these hurricanes without 
slipping her cable. What could she find in me ? ‘I have mistook 
my person all this while,’ &c. Do you know I saw a picture, the 
very pattern of her, the other day, at Dalkeith Palace (Hope finding 
Fortune in the Sea), just before this blessed news came, and the 
resemblance drove me almost out of my senses. Such delicacy, such 
fulness, such perfect softness, such buoyancy, such grace! If it is 
not the very image of her, I am no judge.—You have the face to 
doubt my making the best husband in the world ; you might as well 
doubt it if I was married to one of the Houris of Paradise. She is 
a saint, an angel, a love. If she deceives me again, she kills me. 
But I will have such a kiss when I get back, as shall last me twenty 
years. May God bless her for not utterly disowning and destroying 
me ! What an exquisite little creature it is, and how she holds out 
to the last in her system of consistent contradictions ! Since I wrote 
to you about making a formal proposal, I have had her face con¬ 
stantly before me, looking so like some faultless marble statue, as cold, 
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as fixed and graceful as ever statue did; the expression (nothing was 
ever like that f) seemed to say—‘I wish I could love you better than 
I do, but still I will be your’s/ No, I Ml never believe again that 
she will not be mine; for I think she was made on purpose for me. 
If there ^s anyone else that understands that turn of her head as I do, 
I Ml give her up without scruple. I have made up my mind to this, 
never to dream of another woman, while she even thinks it worth her 
while to refuse to have me. You see I am not hard to please, after 

all. Did M- know of the intimacy that had subsisted between 

us ? Or did you hint at it ? I think it would be a clencher, if he 
did. How ought 1 to behave when I go back ? Advise a fool, 
who had nearly lost a Goddess by his folly. The thing was, I could 
not think it possible she would ever like me. Her taste is singular, 
but not the worse for that. I *d rather have her love, or liking (call 
it what you will) than empires. I deserve to call her mine; for 
nothing else can atone for what I’ve gone through for her. I hope 
your next letter will not reverse all, and then I shall be happy till I 
sec her,—one of the blest when I do see her, if she looks like my 
own beautiful love. I may perhaps write a line when I come to my 
right wits.—Farewel at present, and thank you a thousand times for 
what you have done for your poor friend. 

P.S.—I like what M-said about her sister, much. There 

are good people in the world : I begin to see it, and believe it. 


LETTER THE LAST 

Dear P-, To-morrow is the decisive day that makes me or 

mars me. I will let you know the result by a line added to this. 
Yet what signifies it, since either way I have little hope there, 
* whence alone my hope cometh I ’ You must know I am strangely 
in the dumps at this present writing. My reception with her is 
doubtful, and my fate is then certain. The hearing of your happi¬ 
ness has, 1 own, made me thoughtful. It is just what I proposed to 
her to do—to have crossed the Alps with me, to sail on sunny seas, 
to bask in Italian skies, to have visited Vevai and the rocks of 
Meillerie, and to have repeated to her on the spot the story of Julia 
and St. Preux, and to have shewn her all that my heart had stored 
up for her—but on my forehead alone is written— Rejected! Yet I 
too could have adored as fervently, and loved as tenderly as others, 
had 1 been permitted. You are going abroad, you say, happy in 
making happy. Where shall I be ? In the grave, I hope, or else in 
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her arms. To me, alas! there is no sweetness out of her sight, and 
that sweetness has turned to bitterness, 1 fear; that gentleness to 
sullen scorn! Still I hope for the best. If she will but ha^e me, 
I Ml make her love me: and I think her not giving a positive answer 
looks like it, and also shews that there is no one else. Her holding 
out to the last also, I think, proves that she was never to have been 
gained but with honour. She’s a strange, almost an inscrutable girl: 
but if I once win her consent, I shall kill her with kindness.—Will 
you let me have a sight of somebody before you go ? I should be 
most proud. I was in hopes to have got away by the Steam-boat to¬ 
morrow, but owing to the business not coming on till then, I cannot; 
and may not be in town for another week, unless I come by the Mail, 
which I am strongly tempted to do. In the latter case I shall be 
thercy and visible on Saturday evening. Will you look in and see, 
about eight o’clock ? I wish much to see you and her and J. H. 
and my little boy once more; and then, if she is not what she once 
was to me, I care not if I die that instant. I will conclude here till 
to-morrow, as I am getting into my old melancholy.— 

It is all over, and I am my own man, and your’s ever— 
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PART 111 


ADDRESSED TO J. S. K- 

My dear K-, It 18 all over, and I know niy fate. I told you 

I would send you word, if anything decisive happened ; but an im¬ 
penetrable mystery hung over the affair till lately. It is at last (by 
the merest accident in the world) dissipated ; and I keep my promise, 
both for your satisfaction, and for the ease of my own mind. 

You remember the morning when I said ‘ I will go and repose my 
sorrows at the foot of Ben Lomond ’—and when from Dumbarton 
Bridge its giant-shadow, clad in air and sunshine, appeared in view. 
Wc had a pleasant day’s walk. We passed Smollett’s monument on 
the road (somehow these poets touch one in reflection more than 
most military heroes)—talked of old times; you repeated Logan’s 
beautiful verses to the cuckoo,^ which I wanted to compare with 
Wordsworth’s, but my courage failed me ; you then told me some 
passages of an early attachment which was suddenly broken off; we 
considered together which was the most to be pitied, a disappoint¬ 
ment in love where the attachment was mutual or one where there 
has been no return, and we both agreed, I tliink, that the former was 
best to be endured, and that to have the consciousness of it a com¬ 
panion for life was the least evil of the two, as there was a secret 
sweetness that took off the bitterness and the sting of regret, and ‘ the 

' ‘ Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year.* 

So they begin. It was the month of May ; the cuckoo sang shrouded in some 
woody copse ; the showers fell between whiles ; my friend repeated the lines with 
native enthusiasm in a clear manly voice, still resonant of youth and hope. Mr. 
Wordsworth will excuse me, if in these circumstances I declined entering the field 
with his profounder metaphysical strain, and kept my preference to myself. 
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memory of what once had been * atoned, in some measure, and at 
intervals, for what ‘ never more could be.’ In the other case, there 
was nothing to look back to with tender satisfaction, no redeeming 
trait, not even a possibility of turning it to good. It left behind it 
not cherished sighs, but stifled pangs. The galling sense of it did 
not bring moisture into the eyes, but dried up the heart ever after. 
One had been my fate, the other had been yours!— 

You startled me every now “and then from my reverie by the robust 
voice, in which you asked the country people (by no means prodigal 
of their answers)—‘ If there was any trout-fishing in those streams ? ’ 
—and our dinner at Luss set us up for the rest of our day’s march. 
The sky now became overcast; but this, I think, added to the effect 
of the scene. The road to Tarbet is superb. It is on the very 
verge of the lake—hard, level, rocky, with low stone bridges con¬ 
stantly flung across it, and fringed with birch trees, just then budding 
into spring, behind which, as through a slight veil, you saw the huge 
shadowy form of Ben Lomond. It lifts its enormous but graceful 
bulk direct from the edge of the water without any projecting low¬ 
lands, and has in this respect much the advantage of Skiddaw. Loch 
Lomond comes upon you by degrees as you advance, unfolding and 
then withdrawing its conscious beauties like an accomplished coquet. 
You are struck with the point of a rock, the arch of a bridge, the 
Highland huts (like the first rude habitations of men) dug out of the 
soil, built of turf, and covered with brown heather, a sheep-cote, some 
straggling cattle feeding half-way down a precipice; but as you 
advance farther on, the view expands into the perfection of lake 
scenery. It is nothing (or your eye is caught by nothing) but water, 
earth, and sky. Ben Lomond waves to the right, in its simple 
majesty, cloud-capt or bare, and descending to a point at the head of 
the lake, shews the Trossacs beyond, tumbling about their blue ridges 
like woods waving; to the left is the Cobler, whose top is like a 
castle shattered in pieces and nodding to its ruin ; and at your side 
rise the shapes of round pastoral hills, green, fleeced with herds, and 
retiring into mountainous bays and upland valleys, where solitude and 
peace might make their lasting home, if peace were to be found in 
solitude! That it was not always so, I was a sufficient proof; for 
there was one image that alone haunted me in the midst of all this 
sublimity and beauty, and turned it to a mockery and a dream! 

The snow on the mountain would not let us ascend ; and being 
weary of waiting and of being visited by the guide every two hours to 
let us know that the weather would not do, we returned, you home¬ 
wards, and I to London— 

* Italiam, Italiam ! ’ 
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You know the anxious expectations with which I set out;—now hear 
the result.— 

As the vessel sailed up the Thames, the air thickened with the 
consciousness of being near her, and I * heaved her name pantingly 
forth.^ As I approached the house, I could not help thinking of the 
lines— 

‘ How near am I to a happiness, 

That earth exceeds not ! Not another like it. 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealM comforts of a man 
I-ock'd up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house. 

What a delicious breath true love sends forth ! 

The violet-beds not sweeter. Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man: 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip. 

As sweet as morning dew upon a rose. 

And full as long I * 

I saw her, but I saw at the first glance that there was something 
amiss. It was with much difficulty and after several pressing in¬ 
treaties that she was prevailed on to come up into the room; and 
when she did, she stood at the door, cold, distant, averse; and when 
at length she was persuaded hy my repeated remonstrances to come 
and take my hand, and I offered to touch her lips, she turned her 
head and shrunk from my embraces, as if quite alienated or mortally 
offended. I asked what it could mean ? What had I done in her 
absence to have incurred her displeasure ? Why had she not written 
to me ? I could get only short, sullen, disconnected answers, as if 
there was something labouring in her mind which she either could not 
or would not impart. I hardly knew how to bear this first reception 
after so long an absence, and so different from the one my sentiments 
towards her merited; but I thought it possible it might be prudery 
(as I had returned without having actually accomplished what I went 
about) or that she had taken offence at something in my letters. 
She saw how much I was hurt. I asked her, • If she was altered 
since I went away ? ’—‘ No.' * If there was any one else whL» had 
been so fortunate as to gain her favourable opinion ?'—‘ No, there 
was no one else.' ‘What was it then? Was it anything in my 

letters ? Or had I displeased her by letting Mr. P-know she 

wrote to me ?'—‘ No, not at all; but she did not apprehend my last 
letter required any answer, or she would have replied to it.' All 
this appeared to me very unsatisfactory and evasive; but I could get 
no more from her, and was obliged to let her go with a heavy, fore¬ 
boding heart* I however found that C-was gone, and no one 
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else had been there, of whom I had cause to be jealous.—* Should I 
see her on the morrow ? *—‘ She believed so, but she could not 
promise.’ The next morning she did not appear with the breakfast 
as usual. At this I grew somewhat uneasy. The little Buonaparte, 
however, was placed in its old position on the mantle-piece, which I 
considered as a sort of recognition of old times. I saw her once or 
twice casually ; nothing particular happened till the next day, which 
was Sunday. I took occasion to go into the parlour for the news¬ 
paper, which she gave me with a gracious smile, and seemed tolerably 
frank and cordial. This of course acted as a spell upon me. 1 
walked out with my little boy, intending to go and dine out at one or 
two places, but I found that I still contrived to bend my steps towards 
her, and I went back to take tea at home. While we were out, I 
talked to William about Sarah, saying that she too was unhappy, and 
asking him to make it up with her. He said, if she was unhappy, he 
would not bear her malice any more. When she came up with the 
tea-things, I said to her, ‘ William has something to say to you—I 
believe he wants to be friends.’ On which he said in his abrupt, 
hearty manner, * Sarah, I’m sorry if I ’ve ever said anything to vex 
you’—so they shook hands, and she said, smiling affably —^Then 
I ’ll think no more of it! ’ I added—‘ I see you’ve brought me 
back my little Buonaparte’—She answered with tremulous softness— 
* I told you I’d keep it safe for you ! ’—as if her pride and pleasure 
in doing so had been equal, and she had, as it were, thought of 
nothing during my absence but how to greet me with this proof of 
her fidelity on my return. I cannot describe her manner. Her 
words are few and simple; but you can have no idea of the exquisite, 
unstudied, irresistible graces with which she accompanies them, 
unless you can suppose a Greek statue to smile, move, and speak. 
Those lines in Tibullus seem to have been written on purpose for 
her— 

Quicquid agit quoquo vestigia vertit, 

Componit hirtim, subsequiturque decor. 

Or what do you think of those in a modern play, which might actually 
have been composed with an eye to this little trifler— 

—Sec with what a waving air she goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn I 
Yet statelier. No sound (however soft) 

Nor gentlest echo telleth when she treads. 

But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. So did Hebe grow • 

Among the gods a paragon I Away, I'm grown 
The very fool of Love I' 
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The truth is, I never saw anything like her, nor I never shall again. 
How theh do I console myself for the loss of her ? Shall I tell you, 
but you will not mention it again ? I am foolish enough to believe 
that she and I, in spite of every thing, shall be sitting together over a 
sea-coal lire, a comfortable good old couple, twenty years hence ! 
But to my narrative.— 

I was delighted with the alteration in her manner, and said, refer¬ 
ring to the bust—‘You know it is not mine, but your’s ; I gave it 
you; nay, I have given you all—my heart, and whatever I possess, 
is your*8 I She seemed good-humouredly to decline this carte blanche 
offer, and waved, like a tiling of enchantment, out of the room. 
False calm!—Deceitful smiles!—Short interval of peace, followed 
by lasting woe! I sought an interview with her that same evening. 
I could not get her to come any farther than the door. ‘ She was 
busy—she could hear what I had to say there.’ ‘ Why do you seem 
to avoid me as you do ? Not one live minutes’ conversation, for the 
sake of old acquaintance ? Well, then, for the sake of the little ima^e ! ’ 
The appeal seemed to have lost its efficacy ; the charm was broken ; 
she remained immoveable. ‘ Well, then I must come to you, if you 
will not run away.’ I went and sat down in a chair near the door, 
and took her hand, and talked to her for three quarters of an hour; 
and she listened patiently, thoughtfully, and seemed a good deal 
affected W what I said. I told her how much I had felt, how much 
I had suffered for her in my absence, and how much I had been hurt 
by her sudden silence, for which I knew not how to account. I 
could have done nothing to offend her while I was away ; and my 
letters were, I hoped, tender and respectful. I had had but one 
thought ever present with me ; her image never quitted my side, alone 
or in company, to delight or distract me. Without her I could have 
no peace, nor ever should again, unless she would behave to me as she 
had done formerly. There was no abatement of my regard to her ; 
why was she so changed \ I said to her, ‘ Ah! Sarah, when I 
think that it is only a year ago that you were everything to me I could 
wish, and that now you seem lost to me for ever, the month of May 
(the name of which ought to be a signal for joy and hope) strikes 
chill to my heart.—How different is this meeting from that delicious 
parting, when you seemed never weary of repeating the proofs of 
your regard and tenderness, and it was with difficulty we tore our¬ 
selves asunder at last! I am ten thousand times fonder of you than 
I was then, and ten thousand times more unhappy.’ ‘ You have no 
reason to be so; my feelings towards you are the same as they ever 
were.’ I told her ‘ She was my all of hope or comfort: my passion 
for her grew stronger every time I saw her.’ She answered, ‘ She 
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was sorry for it; for that she never could return.* I said something 
about looking ill: she said in her pretty, mincing, emphatic way, ‘ 1 
despise looks ! * So, thought I, it is not that; and she says there *8 
no one else; it must be some strange air she gives herself, in con¬ 
sequence of the approaching change in my circumstances. She has 
been probably advised not to give up till all is fairly over, and then 
she will be my own sweet girl again. All this time she was standing 
just outside the door, my hand in hers (would that they could have 
grown together !) she was dressed in a loose morning-gown, her 
hair curled beautifully; she stood with her profile to me, and looked 
down the whole time. No expression was ever more soft or perfect. 
Her whole attitude, her whole form, was dignity and bewitching 
grace. I said to her, ‘You look like a queen, my love, adorned 
with your own graces! * I grew idolatrous, and would have kneeled 
to her. She made a movement, as if she was displeased. I 
tried to draw her towards me. She wouldn’t. I then got up, and 
offered to kiss her at parting. I found she obstinately refused. 
This stung me to the quick. It was the first time in her life she 
had ever done so. There must be some new bar between us to 
produce these continued denials; and she had not even esteem enough 
left to tell me so. I followed her half-way down-stairs, but to no 
purpose, and returned into my room, confirmed in my most dreadful 
surmises. I could bear it no longer. I gave way to all the fury of 
disappointed hope and jealous passion. I was made the dupe of trick 
and cunning, killed with cold, sullen scorn; and, after all the agony 
I had suffered, could obtain no explanation why I was subjected to 
it. I was still to be tantalized, tortured, made the cruel sport of one, 
for whom I would have sacrificed all. I tore the locket which con¬ 
tained her hair (and which I used to wear continually in my bosom, 
as the precious token of her dear regard) from my neck, and trampled 
it in pieces. I then dashed the little Buonaparte on the ground, and 
stamped upon it, as one of her instruments of mockery. I could not 
stay in the room ; I could not leave it; my rage, my despair were 
uncontroulable. I shrieked curses on her name, and on her false 
love; and the scream I uttered (so pitiful and so piercing was it, 
that the sound of it terrified me) instantly brought the whole house, 
father, mother, lodgers and all, into the room. They thought I was 
destroying her and myself. I had gone into the bedroom, merely 
to hide away from myself, and as I came out of it, raging-mad with 

the new sense of present shame and lasting misery, Mrs. F-said, 

‘ She’s in there! He has got her in there ! ’ thinkipg the cries 
had proceeded from her, and that I had been offering her violence. 
‘ Oh! no,’ I said, ‘ She’s in no danger from me; I am not the 
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person; ’ and tried to burst from this scene of degradation. The 
mother endeavoured to stop me, and said, ‘ For God^s sake, don’t go 

out, Mr.-! for God’s sake, don’t! ’ Her father, who was not, 

I believe, in the secret, and was therefore justly scandalised at such 
outrageous conduct, said angrily, ‘ Let him go! Why should he 
stay ? * I however sprang down stairs, and as they called out to me, 
* What is it ?—What has she done to you ? ’ I answered, ‘ She has 
murdered me!—She has destroyed me for ever!—She has doomed 
my soul to perdition! ’ I rushed out of the house, thinking to quit 
it forever; but I was no sooner in the street, than the desolation and 
the darkness became greater, more intolerable; and the eddying 
violence of my passion drove me back to the source, from whence it 
sprung. This unexpected explosion, with the conjectures to which 
it would give rise, could not be very agreeable to the precieuse or her 
family; and when I went back, the father was waiting at the door, 
as if anticipating this sudden turn of my feelings, with no friendly 
aspect. 1 said, ‘ I have to beg pardon. Sir; but my mad fit is over, 
and I wish to say a few words to you in private.’ He seemed to 
hesitate, but some uneasy forebodings on his own account, probably, 
prevailed over his resentment; or, perhaps (as philosophers have a 
desire to know the cause of thunder) it was a natural curiosity to 
know what circumstances of provocation had given rise to such an 
extraordinary scene of confusion. When we reached my room, I 
requested him to be seated. I said, ‘ It is true. Sir, I have lost my 
peace of mind for ever, but at present I am quite calm and collected, 
and I wish to explain to you why I have behaved in so extravagant a 
way, and to ask for your advice and intercession.’ He appeared 
satisfied, and I went on. I had no chance either of exculpating 
myself, or of probing the question to the bottom, but by stating the 
naked truth, and therefore I said at once, ‘ Sarah told me. Sir (and I 
never shall forget the way in which she told me, fixing her dove’s 
eyes upon me, and looking a thousand tender reproaches for the loss 
of that good opinion, which she held dearer than’all the world) she 
told me. Sir, that as you one day passed the door, which stood a-jar, 
you saw her in an attitude which a good deal startled you; I mean 
sitting in my lap, with her arms round my neck, and mine twined 
round her in the fondest manner. What I wished to ask was, 
whether this was actually the case, or whether it was a mere inven¬ 
tion of her own, to enhance the sense of my obligations to her; for I 
begin to doubt everything ? ’—‘ Indeed, it was so ; and very much 
surprised and hurt I was to see it.' * Well then. Sir, I can only say, 
that as you saw her sitting then, so she had been sitting for the last 
year and a half, almost every day of her life, by the hour together; 
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and you may judge yourself, knowing what a nice modest-looking girl 
she is, whether, after having been admitted to such intimacy with so 
sweet a creature, and for so long a time, it is not enough to make any 
one frantic to be received by her as I have been since my return, 
without any provocation given or cause assigned for it/ The old 
man answered very seriously, and, as I think, sincerely, ‘ What you 
now tell me. Sir, mortifies and shocks me as much as it can do your¬ 
self. I had no idea such a thing was possible. I was much pained 
at what I saw ; but I thought it an accident, and that it would never 
happen again.’—‘It was a constant habit; it has happened a hundred 
times since, and a thousand before. I lived on her caresses as my 
daily food, nor can I live without them.’ So I told him the whole 
story, ‘what conjurations, and what mighty magic I won his 
daughter with,’ to be anything but mine for life. Nothing could well 
exceed his astonishment and apparent mortification. ‘ What I had 
said,’ he owned, ‘ had left a weight upon his mind that he should not 
easily get rid of.’ I told him, ‘ For myself, I never could recover the 
blow I had received. I thought, however, for her own sake, she* 
ought to alter her present behaviour. Her marked neglect and 
dislike, so far from justifying, left her former intimacies without 
excuse; for nothing could reconcile them to propriety, or even a 
pretence to common decency, but either love, or friendship so strong 
and pure that it could put on the guise of love. She was certainly a 
singular girl. Did she think it right and becoming to be free with 
strangers, and strange to old friends ? ’ I frankly declared, ‘ I did 
not see how it was in human nature for any one who was not rendered 
callous to such familiarities by bestowing them indiscriminately on 
every one, to grant the extreme and continued indulgences she had 
done to me, without either liking the man at first, or coming to like 
him in the end, in spite of herself. When my addresses had nothing, 
and could have nothing honourable in them, she gave them every 
encouragement; when I wished to make them honourable, she treated 
them with the utmost contempt. The terms we had been all along 
on were such as if she had been to be my bride next day. It was 
only when I wished her actually to become so, to ensure her own 
character and my happiness, that she shrunk back with precipitation 
and panic-fear. There seemed to me something wrong in all this; a 
want both of common propriety, and I might say, of natural feeling; 
yet, with all her faults, I loved her, and ever should, beyond any 
other human being. I had drank in the poison of her sweetness too 
long ever to be cured of it; and though I might find it to be poison 
in the end, it was still in my veins. My only ambition was to be 
permitted to live with her, and to die in her arms. Be she what she 
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would, treat me how she would, I felt that my soul was wedded to 
hers; and were she a mere lost creature, I would try to snatch hei 
from perdition, and marry her to-morrow if she would have me. 
That was the question—‘ Would she have me, or would she not ? ’ 
He said he could not tell; but should not attempt to put any con¬ 
straint upon her inclinations, one way or other. 1 acquiesced, and 
added, that ‘ I had brought all this upon myself, by acting contrary 

to the suggestions of my friend, Mr.-, who had desired me to 

take no notice whether she came near me or kept away, whether she 
smiled or frowned, was kind or contemptuous—all you have to do, is 
to wait patiently for a month till you are your own man, as you will 
be in all probability; then make her an offer of your hand, and if she 
refuses, there’s an end of the matter.’ Mr. L. said, ‘ Well, Sir, and 
I don’t think you can follow a better advice I ’ I took this as at least 
a sort of negative encouragement, and so we parted. 

TO THE SAME 
(in continuation). 

My dear. Friend, The next day I felt almost as sailors must do 
after a violent storm over-night, that has subsided towards day-break. 
The morning was a dull and stupid calm, and I found she was unwell, 
in consequence of what had happened. In the evening I grew more 
uneasy, and determined on going into the country for a week or two. 
I gathered up the fragments of the locket of her hair, and the little 
bronze statue, which were strewed about the floor, kissed them, 
folded them up in a sheet of paper, and sent them to her, with these 
lines written in pencil on the outside—‘ Pieces of a broken hearty to be 
kept in remembrance of the unhappy. Farewell.^ No notice was taken j 
nor did I expect any. The following morning I requested Betsey to 
pack up my box for me, as I should go out of town the next day, and 
at the same time wrote a note to her sister to say, I should take it as 
a favour if she would please to accept of the enclosed copies of the 
Vicar of Wakejieldy The Man of Feelingy and Nature and jirty in lieu 
of three volumes of my own writings, which I had given her on 
different occasions, in the course of our acquaintance. I was piqued, 
in fact, that she should have these to shew as proofs of my weakness, 
and as if I thought the way to win her was by plaguing her with my 
own performances. She sent me word back that the books I had 
sent were of no use to her, and that I should have those I wished for 
in the afternoon ; but that she could not before, as she had lent them 

to her sister, Mrs. M-. I said, ‘ very well; ’ but observed 
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(laughing) to Betsey, ‘ It *8 a bad rule to give and take; so, if Sarah 
won’t have these books, you must; they are very pretty ones, I 
assure you.’ She curtsied and took them, according to the family 
custom. In the afternoon, when I came back to tea, I found the 
little girl on her knees, busy in packing up my things, and a large 
paper parcel on the table, which I could not at first tell what to make 
of. On opening it, however, I 80 on found what it was. It con¬ 
tained a number of volumes which I had given her at different times 
(among others, a little Prayer-Book, bound in crimson velvet, with 
green silk linings; she kissed it twenty times when she received it, 
and said it was the prettiest present in the world, and that she would 
shew it to her aunt, who would be proud of it)—and all these she 
had returned together. Her name in the title-page was cut out of 
them all. I doubted at the instant whether she had done this before 
or after I had sent for them back, and I have doubted of it since; 
but there is no occasion to suppose her ugly all over with hypocrisy. 
Poor little thing! She has enough to answer for, as it is. I asked 
Betsey if she could carry a message for me, and she said ‘ TesJ 
‘ Will you tell your sister, then, that I did not want all these books; 
and give my love to her, and say that I shall be obliged if she will 
still keep these that I have sent back, and tell her that it is only those 
of my own writing that I think unworthy of her.’ What do you 
think the little imp made answer ? She raised herself on the other 
side of the table where she stood, as if inspired by the genius of the 
place, and said —*and those are the ones that she prizes the 
MOST I ’ If there were ever words spoken that could revive the dead, 
those were the words. Let me kiss them, and forget that my ears 
have heard aught else! I said ‘Are you sure of that?’ and she 
said, ‘Yes, quite sure.’ I told her, ‘If I could be, I should be very 
different from what I was.’ And I became so that instant, for these 
casual words carried assurance to my heart of her esteem—that once 
implied, I had proofs enough of her fondness. Oh 1 how I felt at 
that moment! Restored to love, hope, and joy, by a breath which I 
had caught by the merest accident, and which I might have pined in 
absence and mute despair for want of hearing I I did not know how 
to contain myself; I was childish, wanton, drunk with pleasure. I 
gave Betsey a twenty-shilling note which I happened to have in my 
hand, and on her asking ‘What’s this for. Sir?’ I said, ‘It’s for you. 
Don’t you think it worth that to be made happy? You once made 
me very wretched by some words I heard you drop, and now you 
have made me as happy; and all I wish you is, when you grow up, 
that you may find some one to love you as well as I *do your sister, 
and tha' you may love better than she does me! ’ I continued in 
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this state of delirium or dotage all that day and the next, talked 
incessantly, laughed at every thing, and was so extravagant, nobody 
could tell what was the matter with me. I murmured her name ; I 
blest her; I folded her to my heart in delicious fondness; I called 
her by my own name; I worshipped her: I was mad for her. I 

told P-I should laugh in her face, if ever she pretended not to 

like me again. Her mother came in and said, she hoped I should 
excuse Sarah’s coming up. < Oh, Ma’am,’ I said, * I have no wish 
to see her; I feel her at my heart; she does not hate me after all, 
and I wish for nothing. Let her come when she will, she is to me 
welcomer than light, than life; but let it be in her own sweet time, 
and at her own dear pleasure.’ Betsey also told me she was ‘ so glad 
to get the books back.’ I, however, sobered and wavered (by degrees) 
from seeing nothing of her, day after day; and in less than a week I 
was devoted to the Infernal Gods. I could hold out no longer than 
the Monday evening following. I sent a message to her; she returned 
an ambiguous answer; but she came up. Pity me, my friend, for 
the shame of this recital. Pity me for the pain of having ever had to 
make it I If the spirits of mortal creatures, purified by faith and hope, 
can (according to the highest assurances) ever, during thousands of 
years of smooth-rolling eternity and balmy, sainted repose, forget the 
pain, the toil, the anguish, the helplessness, and the despair they have 
suffered here, in this frail being, then may I forget that withering 
hour, and her, that fair, pale form that entered, my inhuman betrayer, 
and my only earthly love! She said, *Did you wish to speak to 
me. Sir ? ’ 1 said, * Yes, may I not speak to you ? 1 wanted to see 

you and be friends.’ I rose up, offered her an arm-chair which stood 
facing, bowed on it, and knelt to her adoring. She said (going) *If 
that’s all, I have nothing to say.’ I replied, * Why do you treat me 
thus ? What have I done to become thus hateful to you ? ’ Ansvjer^ 
* I always told you I had no affection for you.’ You may suppose 
this was a blow, after the imaginary honey-moon in which I had 
passed the preceding week. 1 was stunned by it; my heart sunk 
within me. I contrived to say, ‘Nay, my dear girl, not always 
neither; for did you not once (if I might presume to look back to 
those happy, happy times), when you were sitting on my knee as 
usual, embracing and embraced, and I asked if you could not love me 
at last, did you not make answer, in the softest tones that ever man 
heard, ‘ I could easily say so^ whether I did or not s you should judge hy 
my actions / ’ Was I to blame in taking you at your word, when 
every hope I had de|)ended on your sincerity ? And did you not say 
since I came back, ‘ Tour feeVtngs to me were the same as ever ? ’ 
Why then is your ^haviour so different ? ’ S. ‘ Is it nothing, your 
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exposing me to the whole house in the way you did the other evening ? * 
H. ‘ Nay, that was the consequence of your cruel reception of me, 
not the cause of it. I had better have gone away last year, as I 
proposed to do, unless you would give some pledge of your fidelity; 
but it was your own offer that I should remain. “ Why should I go? ” 
you said, “ Why could we not go on the same as we had done, and 
say nothing about the word forever * S. ‘And how did you 
behave when you returned ? * H. ‘ That was all forgiven when we 
last parted, and your last words were, “ I should find you the same as 
ever ** when I came home ? Did you not that very day enchant and 
madden me over again by the purest kisses and embraces, and did I 
not go from you (as I said) adoring, confiding, with every assurance 
of mutual esteem and friendship?* S. ‘Yes, and in your absence I 
found that you had told my aunt what had passed between us.* 
H. ‘ It was to induce her to extort your real sentiments from you, 
that you might no longer make a secret of your true regard for me, 
which your actions (but not your words) confessed.* S. ‘I own I 
have been guilty of improprieties, which you have gone and repeated, 
not only in the house, but out of it; so that it has come to my ears 
from various quarters, as if I was a light character. And I am 
determined in future to be guided by the advice of my relations, and 
particularly of my aunt, whom I consider as my best friend, and keep 
every lodger at a proper distance.* You will find hereafter that her 
favourite lodger, whom she visits daily, had left the house; so that 
she might easily make and keep this vow of extraordinary self-denial. 
Precious little dissembler! Yet her aunt, her best friend, says, ‘No, 
Sir, no; Sarah*8 no hypocrite! * which I was fool enough to believe; 
and yet my great and unpardonable offence is to have entertained 
passing doubts on this delicate point. I said. Whatever errors I had 
committed, arose from my anxiety to have everything explained to her 
honour: my conduct shewed that I had that at heart, and that I 
built on the purity of her character as on a rock. My esteem for her 
amounted to adoration. ‘ She did not want adoration.* It was only 
when any thing happened to imply that I had been mistaken, that 1 
committed any extravagance, because I could not bear to think her 
short of perfection. ‘ She was far from perfection,* she replied, with 
an air and manner (oh, my God!) as near it as possible. ‘How 
could she accuse me of a want of regard to her ? It was but the other 
day, Sarah,* I said to her, ‘ when that little circumstance of the 
books happened, and I fancied the expressions your sister dropped 
proved the sincerity of all your kindness to me—you don*t know how 
my heart melted within me at the thought, that after* all, I might be 
dear to you. New hopes sprung up in my heart, and I felt as Adam 
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must have done when his Eve was created for him ! * * She had 

heard enough of that sort of conversation/ (moving towards the door). 
This, I own, was the unkindest cut of all. I had, in that case, no 
hopes whatever. I felt that I had expended words in vain, and that 
the conversation below stairs (which I told you of when I saw you) 
had spoiled her taste for mine. If the allusion had been classical I 
should have been to blame; but it was scriptural, it was a sort of 
religious courtship, and Miss L. is religious! 

‘ At once he took his Muse and dipt her 
Right in the middle of the Scripture. * 

It would not do—the lady could make neither head nor tail of it. 
This is a poor attempt at levity. Alas ! 1 am sad enough. ‘ Would 
she go and leave me so? If it was only my own behaviour, I still 
did not doubt of success. I knew the sincerity of my love, and she 
would be convinced of it in time. If that was all, I did not care: 
but tell me true, is there not a new attachment that is the real cause 
of your estrangement? Tell me, my sweet friend, and before you 
tell me, give me your hand (nay, both hands) that I may have some¬ 
thing to support me under the dreadful conviction.^ She let me take 
her hands in mine, saying, ‘ She supposed there could be no objection 
to that,’—as if she acted on the suggestions of others, instead of 
following her own will—but still avoided giving me any answer. I 
conjured her to tell me the worst, and kill me on the spot. Any thing 

was better than my present state. I said, ‘ Is it Mr, C-? ’ She 

smiled, and said with gay indifference, ‘ Mr. C-was here a very 

short time.’ ‘ Well, then, was it Mr.-? ’ She hesitated, and 

then replied faintly, ‘ No.’ This was a mere trick to mislead; one 
of the profoundnesses of Satan, in which she is an adept. ‘ But,’ 
she added hastily, < she could make no more confidences.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said I, ‘ you have something to communicate.’ ‘ No ; but she had 
once mentioned a thing of the sort, which I had hinted to her mother, 
though it signified little.’ All this while I was in tortures. Every 
word, every half-denial, stabbed me. * Had she any tie ? ’ ‘ No, I 

have no tie ? ’ ‘You are not going to be married soon ? ’ ‘I don’t 
intend ever to marry at all! ’ ‘ Can’t you be friends with me as of 

old?’ ‘She could give no promises.’ ‘Would she make her own 
terms ? ’ ‘ She would make none.’—‘ I was sadly afraid the little 

image was dethroned from her heart, as I had dashed it to the ground 
the other night.’—‘ She was neither desperate nor violent.’ I did 
not answer—‘ But deliberate and deadly,’—though I might; and so 
she vanished in this running fight of question and answer, in spite of 
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my vain efforts to detain her. The cockatrice, I said, mocks me : 
so she has always done. The thought was a dagger to me. My 
head reeled, my heart recoiled within me. I was stung with scorpions; 
my flesh crawled; I was choked with rage; her scorn scorched me 
like flames; her air (her heavenly air) withdrawn from me, stifled 
me, and left me gasping for breath and being. It was a fable. She 
started up in her own likeness, a serpent in place of a woman. She 
had fascinated, she had stung me, and had returned to her proper 
shape, gliding from me after inflicting the mortal wound, and instilling 
deadly poison into every pore; but her form lost none of its original 
brightness by the change of character, but was all glittering, beauteous, 
voluptuous grace. Seed of the serpent or of the woman, she was 
divine! I felt that she was a witch, and had bewitched me. Fate 
had enclosed me round about. I was transformed too, no longer 
human (any more than she, to whom I had knit myself) my feelings 
were marble; my blood was of molten lead; my thoughts on fire. 
I was taken out of myself, wrapt into another sphere, far from the 
light of day, of hope, of love. I had no natural affection left; she 
had slain me, but no other thing had power over me. Her arms 
embraced another; but her mock-embrace, the phantom of her love, 
still bound me, and I had not a wish to escape. So I felt then, and 
so perhaps shall feel till I grow old and die, nor have any desire that 
my years should last longer than they are linked in the chain of those 
amorous folds, or than her enchantments steep my soul in oblivion of 
all other things! I started to find myself alone—for ever alone, 
without a creature to love me. I looked round the room for help; 
I saw the tables, the chairs, the places where she stood or sat, empty, 
deserted, dead. I could not stay where I was ; I had no one to go 
to but to the parent-mischief, the preternatural hag, that had ‘ drugged 
this posset’ of her daughter’s charms and falsehood for me, and 1 
went down anti (such was my weakness and helplessness) sat with 
her for an hour, and talked with her of her daughter, and the sweet 
days we had passed together, and said I thought her a good girl, and 
believed that if there was no rival, she still had a regard for me at the 
bottom of her heart; and how I liked her all the better for her coy, 
maiden airs; and I received the assurance over and over that there 
was no one else; and that Sarah (they all knew) never staid five 
minutes with any other lodger, while with me she would stay by the 
hour together, in spite of all her father could say to her (what were 
her motives, was best known to herself!) and while we were talk¬ 
ing of her, she came bounding into the room, smiling with smothered 
delight at the consummation of my folly and her o^n art; and I 
asked her mother whether she thought she looked as if she hated me, 
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and 1 took her wrinkled, withered, cadaverous, clammy hand at 
parting, and kissed it. Faugh ! — 

1 will make an end of this story; there is something in it dis¬ 
cordant to honest ears. I left the house the next day, and returned 
to Scotland in a state so near to phrenzy, that I take it the shades 

sometimes ran into one another. R- met me the day after I 

arrived, and will tell you the way I was in. I was like a person in a 
high fever; only mine was in the mind instead of the body. It had 
the same irritating, uncomfortable effect on the bye-standers. I was 
incapable of any application, and don’t know what I should have done, 

had it not been for the kindness of-. I came to see you, to 

‘ bestow some of my tediousness upon you,’ but you were gone from 
home. Everything went on well as to the law business; and as it 

approached to a conclusion, I wrote to my good friend P-to go 

to M-, who had married her sister, and ask him if it would be 

worth my while to make her a formal offer, as soon as I was free, 
as, with the least encouragement, I was ready to throw myself at her 
feet; and to know, in case of refusal, whether I might go back there 
and be treated as an old friend. Not a word of answer could be got 
from her on either point, notwithstanding every importunity and 

intreaty; but it was the opinion of M-that I might go and try 

my fortune. I did so with joy, with something like confidence. I 
thought her giving no positive answer implied a chance, at least, of 
the reversion of her favour, in case I behaved well. All was false, 
hollow, insidious. The first night after I got home, I slept on down. 
In Scotland, the flint had been my pillow. But now I slept under 
the same roof with her. What softness, what balmy repose in the 
very thought! I saw her that same day and shook hands with her, 
and told her how glad I was to see her; and she was kind and com¬ 
fortable, though still cold and distant. Her manner was altered from 
what it was the last time. She still absented herself from the room, 
but was mild and affable when she did come. She was pale, dejected, 
evidently uneasy about something, and had been ill. I thought it 
was perhaps her reluctance to yield to my wishes, her pity for what I 
suffered; and that in the struggle between both, she did not know 
what to do. How I worshipped her at these moments! We had a 
long interview the third day, and I thought all was doing well. I 
found her sitting at work in the window-seat of the front parlour; 
and on my asking if I might come in, she made no objection. I sat 
down by her; she let me take her hand; I talked to her of in¬ 
different things, and of old times. I asked her if she would put 
some new frills on my shirts ?—‘With the greatest pleasure.’ If she 
could get the little image mended ^ ‘It was broken in three pieces, 
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and the sword was gone, but she would try/ I then asked her to 
make up a plaid silk which I had given her in the winter, and which 
she said would make a pretty summer gown. I so longed to see her 
in it!—‘She had little time to spare, but perhaps might! * Think 
what I felt, talking peaceably, kindly, tenderly with my love,—not 
passionately, not violently. I tried to take pattern by her patient 
meekness, as I thought it, and to subdue my desires to her will. I 
then sued to her, but respectfully, to be admitted to her friendship— 
she must know I was as true a friend as ever woman had—or if there 
was a bar to our intimacy from a dearer attachment, to let me know 
it frankly, as I shewed her all my heart. She drew out her hand¬ 
kerchief and wiped her eyes ‘of tears which sacred pity had en¬ 
gendered there.* Was it so or not? I cannot tell. But so she 
stood (while I pleaded my cause to her with all the earnestness, and 
fondness in the world) with the tears trickling from her eye-lashes, 
her head stooping, her attitude fixed, with the finest expression that 
ever was seen of mixed regret, pity, and stubborn resolution ; but 
without speaking a word, without altering a feature. It was like a 
petrifaction of a human face in the softest moment of passion. 

‘ Ah ! * I said, ‘ how you look ! I have prayed again and again 
while I was away from you, in the agony of my spirit, that I might 
but live to see you look so again, and then breathe my last! * I 
intreated her to give me some explanation. In vain ! At length she 
said she must go, and disappeared like a spirit. That week she did 
all the little trifling favours I had asked of her. The frills were put on, 
and she sent up to know if I wanted any more done. She got the 
Buonaparte mended. This was like healing old wounds indeed! 
How ? As follows, for thereby hangs the conclusion of my tale. 
Listen. 

I had sent a message one evening to speak to her about some 
special affairs of the house, and received no answer. I waited an 
hour expecting her, and then went out in great vexation at my dis¬ 
appointment. I complained to her mother a day or two after, saying 
I thought it so unlike Sarah’s usual propriety of behaviour, that she 

must mean it as a mark of disrespect. Mrs. L-said, ‘ La ! Sir, 

you ^re always fancying things. Why, she was dressing to go out, 
and she was only going to get the little image you *re both so fond of 
mended ; and it’s to ^ done this evening. She has been to two or 
three places to see about it, before she could get anyone to undertake 
it.* My heart, my poor fond heart, almost melted within me at this 
news. 1 answered, ‘ Ah 1 Madam, that *8 always the way with the 
dear creature. I am finding fault with her and thinking the hardest 
things of her; and at that very time she *8 doing something to shew 
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the most delicate attention, and that she has no greater satisfaction 
than in gratifying my wishes! ’ On this we had some farther talk, 
and I took nearly the whole of the lodgings at a hundred guineas a 
year, that (as I said) she might have a little leisure to sit at her 
needle of an evening, or to read if she chose, or to walk out when it 
was line. She was not in good health, and it would do her good to 
be less confined. I would be the drudge and she should no longer be 
the slave. I asked nothing in return. To see her happy, to make 
her BO, was to be so myself.—This was agreed to. I went over to 
Blackheath that evening, delighted as I could be after all I had 
suffered, and lay the whole of the next morning on the heath under 
the open sky, dreaming of my earthly Goddess. This was Sunday. 
That evening I returned, for I could hardly bear to be for a moment 
out of the house where she was, and the next morning she tapped at 
the door—it was opened—it was she—she hesitated and then came 
forward: she had got the little image in her hand, I took it, and 
blest her from my heart. She said ‘ They had been obliged to put 
some new pieces to it.* I said ‘ I didn’t care how it was done, so 
that I had it restored to me safe, and by her.* I thanked her and 
begged to shake hands with her She did so, and as I held the only 
hand in the world that I never wished to let go, I looked up in her 
face, and said ‘ Have pity on me, have pity on me, and save me if 
you can 1 * Not a word of answer, but she looked full in my eyes, 
as much as to say, * Well, I *11 think of it; and if I can, I will save 
you ! * We talked about the expense of repairing the figure. ‘ Was 
the man waiting?*—‘No, she had fetched it on Saturday evening.* 
I said I *d give her the money in the course of the day, and then 
shook hands with her again in token of reconciliation; and she went 
waving out of the room, but at the door turned round and looked full 
at me, as she did the first time she beguiled me of my heart. This 
was the last.— 

All that day I longed to go down stairs to ask her and her mother 
to set out with me for Scotland on Wednesday, and on Saturday I 
would make her my wife. Something withheld me. In the evening, 
however, I could not rest without seeing her, and I said to her 
younger sister, ‘ Betsey, if Sarah will come up now, I *11 pay her what 
she laid out for me the other day.*—‘ My sister *s gone out, Sir,* 
was the answer. AVhat again ! thought I, that *s somewhat sudden, 

I told P-her sitting in the window-scat of the front parlour boded 

me no good. It was not in her old character. She did not use to 
know there were doors or windows in the house—and now she goes 
out three times in a week. It is to meet some one, I *11 lay my life 
on *t. ‘Where is she gone?* — ‘To my grandmother*8, Sir.* 
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* Where does your grandmother live now ? *—‘ At Somers* Town.* 

I immediately set out to Somers* Town. I passed one or two streets, 
and at last turned up King Street, thinking it most likely she would 
return that way home. I passed a house in King Street where I 
had once lived, and had not proceeded many paces, ruminating on 
chance and change and old times, when I saw her coming towards 
me. I felt a strange pang at the sight, but I thought her alone. 
Some people before me moved on, and I saw another person with 
her. murder was out. It was a tall, rather well-looking young 

man, but I did not at first recollect him. We passed at the crossing 
of the street without speaking. Will you believe it, after all that had 
past between us for two years, after what had passed in the last half- 
year, after what had passed that very morning, she went by me 
without even changing countenance, without expressing the slightest 
emotion, without betraying either shame or pity or remorse or any 
other feeling that any other human being but herself must have shewn 
in the same situation. She had no time to prepare for acting a part, 
to suppress her feelings—the truth is, she has not one natural feeling 
in her bosom to suppress. I turned and looked—they also turned 
and looked—and as if by mutual consent, we both retrod our steps 
and passed again, in the same way. 1 went home. I was stifled. 
1 could not stay in the house, walked into the street and met them 
coming towards home. As soon as he had left her at the door (I 
fancy she had prevailed with him to accompany her, dreading some 
violence) I returned, went up stairs, and requested an interview. 

Tell her, I said, I *m in excellent temper and good spirits, but I 

must see her! She came smiling, and I said ‘ Come in, my dear 
girl, and sit down, and tell me all about it, how it is and who it is.* 

—‘What,* she said, ‘do you mean Mr. C-?* ‘Oh,* said I, 

‘ then it is he ! Ah ! you rogue, I always suspected there was 
something between you, but you know you denied it lustily : why 
did you not tell me all about it at the time, instead of letting me 
suffer as I have done ? But, however, no reproaches. I only wish 
it may all end happily and honourably for you, and I am satisfied. 
But,* I said, ‘ you know you used to tell me, you despised looks.*— 

‘ She didn*t think Mr. C-was so particularly handsome.* ‘ No, 

but he *8 very well to pass, and a well-grown youth into the bargain.* 
Pshaw ! let me put an end to the fulsome detail. I found he had 

lived over the way, that he had been lured thence, no doubt, almost 

a year before, that they had first spoken in the street, and that he 
had never once hinted at marriage, and had gone away, because (as 
he said) they were too much together, and that it was better for her 
to meet him occasionally out of doors. * There could be no harm in 
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them walking together.* ‘ No, but you may go some where after¬ 
wards.*—‘ One must trust to one's principle for that.' Consummate 

hypocrite! ^‘^ ♦ * * * * I told her Mr. M-, who had married 

her sister, did not wish to leave the house. 1, who would have 
married her, did not wish to leave it. I told her I hoped I should 
not live to see her come to shame, after all my love of her; but put 
her on her guard as well as I could, and said, after the lengths she 
had permitted herself with me, I could not help being alarmed at the 
influence of one over her, whom she could hardly herself suppose to 
have a tenth part of my esteem for her!! She made no answer to 
this, but thanked me coldly for my good advice, and rose to go. I 
begged her to sit a few minutes, that I might try to recollect if there 
was anything else I wished to say to her, perhaps for the last time; 
and then, not finding anything, I bade her good night, and asked for 
a farcwel kiss. Do you know she refused ; so little does she under¬ 
stand what is due to friendship, or love, or honour I We parted 
friends, however, and I felt deep grief, but no enmity against her. I 

thought C- had pressed his suit after I went, and had prevailed. 

There was no harm in that—a little fickleness or so, a little over- 
pretension to unalterable attachment—but that was all. She liked 
him better than me—it was my hard hap, but I must bear it. I 
went out to roam the desert streets, when, turning a corner, whom 
should I meet but her very lover ? I went up to him and asked for 
a few minutes* conversation on a subject that was highly interesting to 
me and I believed not indifferent to him: and in the course of four 
hours* talk, it came out that for three months previous to my quitting 
London for Scotland, she had been playing the same game with him 
as with me—that he breakfasted first, and enjoyed an hour of her 
society, and then I took my turn, so that we never jostled ; and this 
explained why, when he came back sometimes and passed my door, 
as she was sitting in my lap, she coloured violently, thinking if her 
lover looked in, what a denouement there would be. He could not 
help again and again expressing his astonishment at finding that our 
intimacy had continued unimpaired up to so late a period after he 
came, and when they were on the most intimate footing. She used 
to deny positively to him that there was aiwthing between us, just as 

she used to assure me with impenetrable effrontery that ‘ Mr. C- 

was nothing to her, but merely a lodger.’ All this while she kept 
up the farce of her romantic attachment to her old lover, vowed that 
she never could alter in that respect, let me go to Scotland on the 
solemn and repeated assurance that there was no new flame, that there 
was no bar between us but this shadowy love—I leave her on this 
understanding, she becomes more fond or more intimate with her new 
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lover; he quitting the house (whether tired out or not, I can^t say) 
—in revenge she ceases to write to me, keeps me in wretched 
suspense, treats me like something loathsome to her when I return to 
enquire the cause, denies it with scorn and impudence, destroys me 
and shews no pity, no desire to soothe or shorten the pangs she has 
occasioned by her wantonness and hypocrisy, and wishes to linger the 
affair on to the last moment, going out to keep an appointment with 
another while she pretends to be obliging me in the tenderest point 

(which C- himself said was too much). . . . What do you 

think of all this ? Shall I tell you my opinion ? But I must try to 
do it in another letter. 


TO THE SAME 

(m conclusion), 

I DID not sleep a wink all that night; nor did I know till the next 
day the full meaning of what had happened to me. With the 
morning’s light, conviction glared in upon me that I had not only lost 
her for ever—but every feeling I had ever had towards her—respect, 
tenderness, pity—all but my fatal passion, was gone. The whole 
was a mockery, a frightful illusion. I had embraced the false 
Florimel instead of the true; or was like the man in the Arabian 
Nights who had married a goul. How different was the idea I once 
had of her ? Was this she, 

—‘ Who had been beguiled—she who was made 
Within a gentle bosom to be laid— 

To bless and to be blessed—to be heart-bare 
To one who found his bettered likeness there-— 

To think for ever with him, like a bride— 

To haunt his eye, like taste personified— 

To double his delight, to share his sorrow. 

And like a morning beam, wake to him every morrow ? * 

I saw her pale, cold form glide silent by me, dead to shame as to 
pity. Still 1 seemed to clasp this piece of witchcraft to my bosom ; 
this lifeless image, which was all that was left of my love, was the 
only thing to which my sad heart clung. Were she dead, should I 
not wish to gaze once more upon her pallid features ? She is dead to 
me; but what she once was to me, can never die I The agony, the 
conflict of hope and fear, of adoration and jealousy is over; or it 
would, ere long, have ended with my life. I am no more lifted now 
to Heaven, and then plunged in the abyss; but 1 seemr to have been 
thrown from the top of a precipice, and to lie groveling, stunned, and 
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stupefied. I am melancholy, lonesome, and weaker than a child. 
The worst is, I have no prospect of any alteration for the better: she 
has cut off all possibility ot a reconcilement at any future period. 
Were she even to return to her former pretended fondness and 
endearments, 1 could have no pleasure, no confidence in them. I 
can scarce make out the contradiction to myself. I strive to think 
she always was what I now know she is; but I have great difficulty 
in it, and can hardly believe but she still is what she so long seemed. 
Poor thing I I am afraid she is little better off herself; nor do I see 
what is to become of her, unless she throws off the mask at once, and 
runs a-muck at infamy. She is exposed and laid bare to all those 
whose opinion she set a value upon. Yet she held her head very 
high, and must feel (if she feels any thing) proportionably mortified. 
—A more complete experiment on character was never made. If I had 
not met her lover immediately after I parted with her, it would have 
been nothing. I might have supposed she had changed her mind in 
my absence, and had given him the preference as soon as she felt it, 
and even shewn her delicacy in declining any farther intimacy with 
me. But it comes out that she had gone on in the most forward and 
familiar way with both at once—(she could not change her mind in 
passing from one room to another)—told both the same bare-faced 
and unblushing falsehoods, like the commonest creature; received 
presents from me to the very last, and wished to keep up the game 
still longer, either to gratify her humour, her avarice, or her vanity 
in playing with my passion, or to have me as a dernier resort, in case 
of accidents. Again, it would have been nothing, if she had not 
come up with her demure, well-composed, wheedling looks that 
morning, and then met me in the evening in a situation, which (she 
believed) might kill me on the spot, with no more feeling than a 
common courtesan shews, who kUks a customer, and passes him, 
leering up at her bully, the moment after. If there had been the 
frailty of passion, it would have been excusable; but it is evident she 
is a practised, callous jilt, a regular lodging-house decoy, played off 
by her mother upon the lodgers, one after another, applying them to 
her different purposes, laughing at them in turns, and herself the 
probable dupe and victim of some favourite gallant in the end, I 
know all this; but what do 1 gain by it, unless I could find some 
one with her shape and air, to supply the place of the lovely appari¬ 
tion ? That a professed wanton should come and sit on a man’s 
knee, and put her arms round his neck, and caress him, and seem 
fond of him, means nothing, proves nothing, no one concludes any¬ 
thing from it; but that a pretty, reserved, modest, delicate-looking 
girl should do this, from the first hour to the last of your being in the 
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house, without intending anything by it, is new, and, I think, worth 
explaining. It was, I confess, out of niy calculation, and may be out 
of that of others. Her unmoved indifference and self-possession all 
the while, shew that it is her constant practice. Her look even, if 
closely examined, bears this interpretation. It is that of studied 
hypocrisy or startled guilt, rather than of refined sensibility or con¬ 
scious innocence. *• She defied anyone to read her thoughts,’ she 
once told me. *■ Do they then require concealing ? ’ I imprudently 
asked her. The command over herself is surprising. She never 
once betrays herself by any momentary forgetfulness, by any appear¬ 
ance of triumph or superiority to the person who is her dupe, by any 
levity of manner in the plenitude of her success; it is one faultless, 
undeviating, consistent, consummate piece of acting. Were she a 
saint on earth, she could not seem more like one. Her hypocritical 
high-flown pretensions, indeed, make her the worse: but still the 
ascendancy of her will, her determined perseverance in what she 
undertakes to do, has something admirable in it, approaching to the 
heroic. She is certainly an extraordinary girl! Her retired manner, 
and invariable propriety of behaviour made me think it next to im¬ 
possible she could grant the same favours indiscriminately to every one 
that she did to me. Yet this now appears to be the fact. She must 

have done the very same with C-, invited him into the house to 

carry on a closer intrigue with her, and then commenced the double 
game with both together. She always ‘despised looks.* This was 
a favourite phrase with her, and one of the hooks which she baited 
for me. Nothing could win her but a man’s behaviour and senti¬ 
ments. Besides, she could never like another—she was a martyr to 
disappointed affection—and friendship was all she could even extend 
to any other man. All the time, she was making signals, playing off 
her pretty person, and having occasional interviews in the street with 
this very man, whom she could only have taken so sudden and violent 
a liking to from his looks, his personal appearance, and what she 
probably conjectured of his circumstances. Her sister had married 

a counsellor—the Miss F-*s, who kept the house before, had 

done so too—and so would she. ‘ There was a precedent for it.’ 
Yet if she was so desperately enamoured of this new acquaintance, if 
he had displaced the little image from her breast, if he was become 
her second ‘unalterable attachment’ (which I would have given my 
life to have been) why continue the same unwarrantable familiarities 
with me to the last, and promise that they should be renewed on my 
return (if I had not unfortunately stumbled upon the truth to her 
aunt) and yet keep up the same refined cant about her old attachment 
all the time, as if it was that which stood in the way of my pre- 
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tensions, and not her faithlessness to it ? ‘ If one swerves from one, 

one shall swerve from another *—was her excuse for not returning 
my regard. Yet that which I thought a prophecy, was I suspect a 
history. She had swerved twice from her vowed engagements, first 
to me, and then from me to another. If she made a fool of me, 
what did she make of her lover ? I fancy he has put that question 
to himself. I said nothing to him about the amount of the presents ; 
which is another damning circumstance, that might have opened my 
eyes long before ; but they were shut by my fond affection, which 
«turned all to favour and to prettiness.^ She cannot be supposed to 
have kept up an appearance of old regard to me, from a fear of 
hurting my feelings by her desertion; for she not only shewed her¬ 
self indifferent to, but evidently triumphed in my sufferings, and 
heaped every kind of insult and indignity upon them. I must have 
incurred her contempt and resentment by my mistaken delicacy at 
different times; and her manner, when I have hinted at becoming a 
reformed man in this respect, convinces me of it. ‘ She hated it! ' 
She always hated whatever she liked most. She ‘ hated Mr. 

C-*8 red slippers,' when he first came ! One more count finishes 

the indictment. She not only discovered the most hardened in¬ 
difference to the feelings of others; she has not shewn the least 
regard to her own character, or shame when she was detected. 
When found out, she seemed to say, ‘ Well, what if I am ? I have 
played the game as long as I could ; and if I could keep it up no 
longer, it was not for want of good will! ' Her colouring once or 
twice is the only sign of grace she has exhibited. Such is the 
creature on whom I had thrown away my heart and soul—one who 
was incapable of feeling the commonest emotions of human nature, 
as they regarded herself or any one else. ‘ She had no feelings with 
respect to herself,' she often said. She in fact knows what she is, 
and recoils from the good opinion or sympathy of others, which she 
feels to be founded on a deception ; so that my overweening opinion 
of her must have appeared like irony, or direct insult. My seeing 
her in the street has gone a good way to satisfy me. Her manner 
there explains her manner in-doors to be conscious and overdone; and 
besides, she looks but indifferently. She is diminutive in stature, and 
her measured step and timid air do not suit these public airings. 1 
am afraid she will soon grow common to my imagination, as well as 
worthless in herself. Her image seems fast * going into the wastes of 
time,' like a weed that the wave bears farther and farther from me. 
Alas! thou poor hapless weed, when I entirely lose sight of thee, 
and for ever, no flower will ever bloom on earth to glad my heart 
again 1 

Tub End. 
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PREFACE 


The following work was suggested by a perusal of Rochefoucault’s 
Maxims and Moral Reflections. I was so struck with the force 
and beauty of the style and matter, that I felt an earnest ambition to 
embody some occasional thoughts of my own in the same form. 
This was much easier than to retain an equal degree of spirit. 
Having, however, succeeded indifferently in a few, the work grew 
under my hands ; and both the novelty and agreeableness of the task 
impelled me forward. There is a peculiar stimulus y and at the same 
time a freedom from all anxiety, in this mode of writing. A thought 
must tell at once, or not at all. There is no opportunity for con¬ 
sidering how we shall make out an opinion by labour and prolixity. 
An observation must be self-evident; or a reason or illustration (if 
we give one) must be pithy and concise. Each Maxim should 
contain the essence or ground-work of a separate Essay, but so 
developed as of itself to suggest a whole train of reflections to the 
reader ; and it is equally necessary to avoid paradox or common-place. 
The style also must be sententious and epigrammatic, with a certain 
pointedness and involution of expression, so as to keep the thoughts 
distinct, and to prevent them from running endlessly into one another. 
Such are the conditions to which it seemed to me necessary to 
conform, in order to insure anything like success to a work of this 
kind, or to render the pleasure of the perusal equal to the difficulty 
of the execution. There is only one point in which I dare even 
allude to a comparison with Rochefoucault—/ have had no theory to 
maintain ; and have endeavoured to set down each thought as it 
occurred to me, without bias or prejudice of any sort. 
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CHARACl^ ERISTICS 

I. Of all virtues, magnanimity is the rarest. There are a hundred 
persons of merit for one who willingly acknowledges it in another. 

II. It is often harder to praise a friend than an enemy. By the 
last we may acquire a reputation for candour ; by the first we only 
seem to discharge a debt, and are liable to a suspicion of partiality. 
Besides, though familiarity may not breed contempt, it takes off the 
edge of admiration ; and the shining points of character are not those 
we chiefly wish to dwell upon. Our habitual impression of any one 
is very different from the light in which he would choose to appear 
before the public. We think of him as a frienJi we must forget 
that he is one, before we can extol him to others. 

III. To speak highly of one with whom we are intimate, is a 
species of egotism. Our modesty as well as our jealousy teaches us 
caution on this subject. 

IV. What makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we 
are hardly sensible of merit, unless it falls in with our own views and 
line of pursuit; and where this is the case, it interferes with our own 
pretensions. To be forward to praise others, implies either great 
eminence, that can afford to part with applause; or great quickness of 
discernment, with confidence in our own judgments ; or great sincerity 
and love of truth, getting the better of our self-love. 

V. Many persons are so narrow in this respect, that they cannot 
bring themselves to allow the most trifling merit in any one else. 
This is not altogether ill-nature, but a meanness of spirit or want of 
confidence in themselves, which is upset and kicks the beam, if the 
smallest particle of praise is thrown into another’s scale. They are 
poor feeble insects tottering along the road to fame, that are crushed 
by the shadow of opposition, or stopped by a whisper of rivalship. 

VI. There are persons, not only whose praise, but whose very 
names we cannot bear to hear. 
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VII. There are people who cannot praise a friend for the life of 
them. With every effort and all the good-will in the world, they 
shrink from the task through a want of mental courage; as some 
people shudder at plunging into a cold-bath from weak nerves. 

VIII. Others praise you behind your back, who will not, on any 
account, do so to your face. Is it that they are afraid of being taken 
for flatterers ?—Or that they had rather any one else should know 
they think well of you than yourself;—as a rival is the last person 
we should wish to hear the favourable opinion of a mistress, because 
it gives him most pleasure ? 

IX. To deny undoubted merit in others, is to deny its existence 
altogether, and consequently our own. The example of illiberality 
we set is easily turned against ourselves. 

X. Magnanimity is often concealed under an appearance of shyness, 
and even poverty of spirit. Heroes, according to Rousseau, are not 
known by the loftiness of their carriage ; as the greatest braggarts are 
generally the merest cowards. 

XI. Men of the greatest genius are not always the most prodigal 
of their encomiums. But then it is when their range of power is 
confined, and they have in fact little perception, except of their own 
particular kind of excellence. 

XII. Popularity disarms envy in well-disposed minds. Those are 
ever the most ready to do justice to others, who feel that the world 
has done them justice. When success has not this effect in opening 
the mind, it is a sign that it has been ill-deserved. 

XIII. Some people tell us all the harm—others as carefully 
conceal all the good they hear of us. 

XIV. It signifies little what we say of our acquaintance, so that we 
do not tell them what others say against them. Tale-bearers make all 
the real mischief. 

XV. The silence of a triend commonly amounts to treachery. 
His not daring to say anything in our behalf implies a tacit censure. 

XVI. It is hard to praise those who are dispraised by others. He 
is little short of a hero, who perseveres in thinking well of a friend 
who has become a butt for slander, and a bye-word. 

XVII. However we may flatter ourselves to the contrary, our 
friends think no higher of us than the world do. They see us with 
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the jaundiced or distrustful eyes of others. They may know better, 
but their feelings are governed by popular prejudice. Nay, they are 
more shy of us (when under a cloud) than even strangers; for we 
involve them in a common disgrace, or compel them to embroil 
themselves in continual quarrels and disputes in our defence. 

XVIII. We find those who are officious and troublesome through 
sheer imbecility of character. They can neither resolve to do a 
thing, nor to let it alone ; and, by getting in the way, hinder where 
perhaps they meant to help. To volunteer a service and shrink from 
the performance, is to prevent others from undertaking it. 

XIX. Envy, among other ingredients, has a mixture of the love 
of justice in it. We are more angry at undeserved than at deserved 
good-fortune. 

XX. We admit the merit of some, much less willingly than that of 
others. This is because there is something about them, that is at 
variance with their boasted pretensions, either a heaviness importing 
stupidity, or a levity inferring folly, &c. 

XXL The assumption of merit is easier, less embarrassing, and 
more effectual than the positive attainment of it. 

XXII. Envy is the most universal passion. We only pride our¬ 
selves on the qualities we possess or think we possess; but we envy 
the pretensions we have, and those which we have not, and do not 
even wish for. We envy the greatest qualities and every trifling 
advantage. We envy the most ridiculous appearance or affectation of 
superiority. We envy folly and conceit: nay, we go so far as to envy 
whatever confers distinction or notoriety, even vice and infamy. 

XXIII. Envy is a littleness of soul, which cannot see beyond a 
certain point, and if it does not occupy the whole space, feels itself 
excluded. 

XXIV. Or, it often arises from weakness of judgment. We 
cannot make up our minds to admit the soundness of certain pre¬ 
tensions ; and therefore hate the appearance, where we are doubtful 
about the reality. We consider every such tax on our applause as a kind 
of imposition or injustice ; so that the withholding our assent is from 
a fear of being tricked out of our good opinion under false pretences. 
This is the reason why sudden or upstart advantages gre always an 
object of such extreme jealousy, and even of contempt; and why we 
so readily bow to the claims of posthumous and long-established rc- 
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putation. The last is the sterling coin of merit, which we no longer 
question or cavil at. The other, we think, may be tinsel; and we are 
unwilling to give our admiration in exchange for a bauble. It is not 
that the candidates for it in the one case are removed out of our way, 
and make a diversion to the more immediate claims of our contem¬ 
poraries ; but that their own are so clear and universally acknowledged, 
that they come home to our feelings and bosoms with their full weight, 
without any drawbacks of doubt in our own minds, or objection on 
the part of others. If our envy were intrinsically and merely a hatred 
of excellence and of the approbation due to it, we should hate it the 
more, the more distinguished and unequivocal it was. On the other 
hand, our faith in standard reputation is a kind of religion ; and our 
admiration of it, instead of a cold servile offering, an enthusiastic 
homage. There are people who would attempt to persuade us that 
we read Homer or Milton with pleasure, only to spite some living 
poet. With them, all our best actions are hypocrisy ; and our best 
feelings, affectation. 

XXV. The secret of our self-love is just the same as that of our 
liberality and candour. We prefer ourselves to others, only because 
we have a more intimate consciousness and confirmed opinion of our 
own claims and merits than of any other personas. 

XXVI. It argues a poor opinion of ourselves, when we cannot 
admit any other class of merit besides our own, or any rival in that 
class. 

XXVII. Those who are the most distrustful of themselves, are the 
most envious of others; as the most weak and cowardly are the most 
revengeful. 

XXVIII. Some persons of great talents and celebrity have been 
remarkable for narrowness of mind and an impatience of everything 
like competition. Garrick and other public favourites might be 
mentioned as instances. This may perhaps be accounted for, either 
from an undue and intoxicating share of applause, so that they became 
jealous of popularity, as of a mistress; or from a want of other 
resources, so as to be unable to repose on themselves without the 
constant stimulus of incense offered to their vanity. 

XXIX. We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments with 
brilliant success, than of the most estimable qualities without it. Dr. 
Johnson envied Garrick whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith 
whom he loved. 
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XXX. Persons of slender intellectual stamina dread competition, as 
dwarfs are afraid of being run over in the street. Yet vanity often 
prompts them to hazard the experiment, as women through foolhardi¬ 
ness rush into a crowd. 

XXXI. We envy others for any trifling addition to their acknow¬ 
ledged merit, more than for the sum-total, much as we object to pay 
an addition to a bill, or grudge an acquaintance an unexpected piece 
of good fortune. This happens, either because such an accession of 
accomplishment is like stealing a march upon us, and implies a 
versatility of talent we had not reckoned upon; or it seems an 
impertinence and affectation for a man to go out of his way to dis¬ 
tinguish himself; or it is because we cannot account for his proficiency 
mechanically and as a thing of course, by saying It is his trade ! In 
like manner, we plume ourselves most on excelling in what we are 
not bound to do, and are most flattered by the admission of our most 
questionable pretensions. We nurse the ricketty child, and want to 
have our faults and weak sides pampered into virtues. We feel little 
obliged to any one for owning the merit we are known to have—it is 
an old story—but we are mightily pleased to be complimented on some 
fancy we set up for—it is a feather in our capy a new conquest, an 
extension of our sense of power. A man of talent aspires to a reputa¬ 
tion for personal address or advantages. Sir Robert Walpole wished 
to pass for a man of gallantry, for which he was totally unfit. A 
woman of sense would be thought a beauty, a beauty a great wit, and 
so on. 

XXXII. Some there are who can only find out in us those good 
qualities which nobody else has discovered : as there are others who 
make a point of crying up our deserts, after all the rest of the world 
have agreed to do so. The first arc patrons, not friends : the last are 
not friends, but sycophants. 

XXXIII. A distinction has been made between acuteness and 
subtlety of understanding. This might be illustrated by saying, that 
acuteness consists in taking up the points or solid atoms, subtlety in 
feeling the air of truth. 

XXXIV. Hope is the best possession. None are completely 
wretched but those who are without hope; and few are reduced so 
low as that. 

XXXV. Death is the greatest evil; because it cuts off hope. 

XXXVI. While we desire, we do not enjoy ; and with enjoyment 
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desire ceases, which should lend its strongest zest to it. This, 
however, does not apply to the gratification of sense, but to the 
passions, in which distance and difficulty have a principal share. 

XXXVII. To deserve any blessing is to set a just value on it. 
The pains we take in its pursuit are only a consequence of this. 

XXXVIII. The wish is often ‘ father to the thought ’; but wc 
are quite as apt to believe what we dread as what we hope. 

XXXIX. The amiable is the voluptuous in expression or manner. 
The sense of pleasure in ourselves is that which excites it in others; 
or, the art of pleasing is to seem pleased. 

XL. Let a man’s talents or virtues be what they may, we only feel 
satisfaction in his society, as he is satisfied in himself. We cannot 
enjoy the good qualities of a friend, if he seems to be none the better 
for them. 

XL I. We judge of others for the most part by their good opinion 
of themselves : yet nothing gives such offence or creates so many 
enemies as that extreme self-complacency or superciliousness of 
manner, which appears to set the opinion of every one else at 
defiance. 

XLII. Self-sufficiency is more provoking than rudeness or the 
most unqualified or violent opposition, inasmuch as the latter may be 
retorted, and implies that we are worth notice ; whereas the former 
strikes at the root of our self-importance, and reminds us that even 
our good opinion is not worth having. Nothing precludes sympathy 
90 much as a perfect indifference to it. 

XLIII. The confession of our failings is a thankless office. It 
savours less of sincerity or modesty than of ostentation. It seems as 
if we thought our weaknesses as good as other people’s virtues. 

XLIV. A coxcomb is generally a favorite with women. To a 
certain point his self-complacency is agreeable in itself; and beyond 
that, even if it grows fulsome, it only piques their vanity the more 
to make a conquest of his. He becomes a sort of rival to them 
in his own good opinion, so that his conceit has all the effect of 
jealousy in irritating their desire to withdraw his admiration from 
himself. 

XLV. Nothing is more successful with women than that sort of 
condescending patronage of the sex, which goes by the general name 
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ot gallantry. It has the double adrantage of imposing on their weak¬ 
ness and flattering their pride. By being indiscriminate, it tantalizes 
and keeps them in suspense; and by making a profession of an 
extreme deference for the sex in general, naturally suggests the 
reflection, what a delightful thing must be to gain the exclusive 
regard of a man who has so high an opinion of what is due to the 
female character. It is possible for a man, by talking of what is 
feminine or unfeminine^ •vulgar or genteel^ by saying how shocking 
such an article of dress is, or that no lady ought to touch a particular 
kind of food, fairly to starve or strip a whole circle of simpletons 
half-naked, by mere dint of impertinence, and an air of common¬ 
place assurance. How interesting to be acquainted with a man 
whose every thought turns upon the sex ! How charming to make 
a conquest of one who sets up for a consummate judge of female 
perfections! 

XLVI. We like characters and actions which we do not approve. 
There are amiable vices and obnoxious virtues, on the mere principle 
that our sympathy with a person who yields to obvious temptations 
and agreeable impulses (however prejudicial) is itself agreeable, while 
to sympathise with exercises of self-denial or fortitude, is a painful 
effort. Virtue costs the spectator, as well as the performer, something. 
We are touched by the immediate motives of actions, we judge of 
them by the consequences. We like a convivial character better than 
an abstemious one, because the idea of conviviality in the first instance 
is pleasanter than that of sobriety. For the same reason, we prefer 
generosity to justice, because the imagination lends itself more easily 
to an ebullition of feeling, than to the suppression of it on remote and 
abstract principles; and we like a good-natured fool, or even knave 
better than the severe professors of wisdom and morality. Cato, 
Brutus, See, are characters to admire and applaud, rather than to love 
or imitate 

XLVII. Personal pretensions alone ensure female regard. It is 
not the eye that sees whatever is sublime or beautiful in nature that 
the fair delight to see gazing in silent rapture on themselves, but that 
which is itself a pleasing object to the sense. I may look at a Claude 
or a Raphael by turns, but this does not alter my own appearance; 
and it is that which women attend to. 

XL VIII. There are persons that we like, though they do not like 
US. This happens very rarely; and, indeed it argues a strong pre¬ 
sumption of merit both in them and in ourselves. We fancy they only 
want to know us betteri to be convinced of the prize they would obtain 
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in our friendship. There are others, to whom no civilities or good 
offices on their parts can reconcile us, from an original distaste: 
yet even this repugnance would not, perhaps, be proof against time 
and custom. 

XLIX. We may observe persons who seem to have a peculiar 
delight in the disagreeable. They catch all sorts of uncouth tones 
and gestures, the manners and dialect of clowns and hoydens, and 
aim at vulgarity as others ape gentility. (This is what is often 
understood by a love of low life.) They say all sorts of disagreeable 
things without meaning or feeling what they say. What startles or 
shocks other people is to them an amusing excitement, a fillip to their 
constitutions; and from the bluntness of their perceptions and a 
certain wilfulness of spirit, not being able to enter into the refined and 
pleasurable, they make a merit of being insensible to everything of 
the kind. Masculine women, for instance, are those who, not being 
possessed of the charms and delicacy of the sex, afiect a superiority 
over it by throwing aside all decorum. 

L. We find another class who continually do and say what they 
ought not, and what they do not intend; and who are governed almost 
entirely by an instinct of absurdity. Owing to a perversity oi 
imagination or irritability of nerve, the idea that a thing is improper 
acts as a mechanical inducement to do it; the fear of committing a 
blunder is so strong, that they bo/t out whatever is uppermost in their 
minds, before they are aware of it. The dread of some object 
haunts and rivets attention to it; and a continual, uneasy, morbid 
apprehensiveness of temper takes away their self-possession, and hurries 
them into the very mistakes they wish to avoid. 

LI. There are few jxjople quite above, or completely below far. 

LI I. Society is a more level surface than we imagine. Wise men 
or absolute fools are hard to be met with, as there are few giants or 
dwarfs. The heaviest charge we can bring against the general 
texture of society is, that it is commonplace; and many of those 
who are singular, had better be commonplace. Our fancied superiority 
to others is in some one thing, which we think most of, because we 
excel in it, or have paid most attention to it; whilst we overlook 
their superiority to us in something else, which they set equal and 
exclusive store by. This is fortunate for all parties. I never felt 
myself superior to any one, who did not go out of his way to affect 
qualities which he had not. In his own individual character and 
line of pursuit, every one has knowledge, experience, and skill:—and 
who shall say which pursuit requires most, thereby proving his own 
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narrowness and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent or genius 
does not imply general capacity. Those who are most versatile are 
seldom great in any one department: and the stupidest people can 
generally do something. The highest pre-eminence in any one study 
commonly arises from the concentration of the attention and faculties 
on that one study. He who expects from a great name in politics, 
in philosophy, in art, equal greatness in other things, is little versed 
in human nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned in 
books is ignorant of the world. He who is ignorant of books is 
often well acquainted with other things : for life is of the same 
length in the learned and the unlearned; the mind cannot be idle ; if 
it is not taken up with one thing, it attends to another through 
choice or necessity ; and the degree of previous capacity in one class 
or another is a mere lottery. 

LIII. Some things, it is true, are more prominent, and lead to 
more serious consequences than others, so as to excite a greater share 
of attention and applause. Public characters, authors, warriors, 
statesmen, &c. nearly monopolise public consideration in this way, 
and are apt to judge of their merit by the noise they make in the 
world. Yet none of these classes would be willing to make the rule 
absolute; for a favourite player gains as much applause as any of 
them. A poet stands a poor chance either of popularity with the 
vulgar, or influence with the great, against a fashionable opera-dancer 
or singer. Reputation or notoriety is not the stamp of merit. Certain 
professions, like certain situations, bring it into greater notice, but 
have, perhaps, no more to do with it than birth or fortune. Oppor¬ 
tunity sometimes indeed ‘throws a cruel sunshine on a fool.’ I 
have known several celebrated men, and some of them have been 
persons of the weakest capacity; yet accident had lifted them into 
general notice, and probably will hand their memories down to 
posterity. There are names written in her immortal scroll at which 
Fame blushes! 

LIV. The world judge of men by their ability in their profession, 
and we judge of ourselves by the same test; for it is that on which 
our success in life depends. Yet how often do our talents and 
pursuits lie in different directions! The best painters are not always 
the cleverest men; and an author who makes an unfavourable or 
doubtful impression on the publio, may in himself be a person of rare 
and agreeable qualifications. One cause of this is affectation. We 
constantly aim at what we are least fit for, thwarting os despising 
our natural bent; so that our performances and our characters are 
unaccountably at variance. 
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LV. If a man is disliked by one woman, he will succeed with 
none. The sex (one and all) have the same secret, or freemasonry^ 
in judging of men. 

LVI. Any woman may act the part of a coquet successfully, 
who has the reputation without the scruples of modesty. If a woman 
passes the bounds of propriety for our sakes, and throws herselt 
unblushingly at our heads, we conclude it is either from a sudden 
and violent liking, or from extraordinary merit on our parts, either of 
which is enough to turn any man’s head, who has a single spark ot 
gallantry or vanity in his composition. 

LVI I. The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to others is by 
seeming to think them so. If we appear fully sensible of their 
good qualities, they will not complain of the want of them in us. 

LVIII. We often choose a friend as we do a mistress, for no 
particular excellence in themselves, but merely from some circumstance 
that flatters our self-love. 

LIX. Silence is one great art of conversation. He is not a fool 
who knows when to hold his tongue; and a person may gain credit 
for sense, eloquence, wit, who merely says nothing to lessen the 
opinion which others have of these qualities in themselves. 

LX. There are few things in which we deceive ourselves more 
than in the esteem we profess to entertain for our friends. It is 
little better than a piece of quackery. The truth is, we think ot 
them as we please—that is, as they please or displease us. As long 
as we are in good humour with them, we see nothing but their good 
qualities; but no sooner do they offend us than we rip up all their 
bad ones (which we before made a secret of, even to ourselves) with 
double malice. He who but now was little less than an angel of 
light shall be painted in the blackest colours for a slip of the tongue, 
‘ some trick not worth an egg,’ for the slightest suspicion of offence 
given or received. We often bestow the most opprobrious epithets 
on our best friends, and retract them twenty times in the course of a 
day, while the man himself remains the same. In love, which is all 
rhapsody and passion, this is excusable; but in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, it is preposterous. 

LXI. A man who is always defending his friends from the most 
trifling charges, will be apt to make other people their enemies. 

LXII. There are those who see everything through a medium of 
enthusiasm or prejudice; and who therefore think, that to admit any 
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blemish in a friend, is to compromise his character altogether. The 
instant you destroy their heated exaggerations, they feel that they have 
no other ground to stand upon. 

LXIII. We are ridiculous enough in setting up for patterns of 
perfection ourselves, without becoming answerable for that of others. 
It is best to confine our absurdities at home. 

LXIV. We do not like our friends the worse because they some¬ 
times give us an opportunity to rail at them heartily. Their faults 
reconcile us to their virtues. Indeed, we never have much esteem 
or regard, except for those that we can afford to speak our minds of 
freely ; whose follies vex us in proportion to our anxiety for their 
welfare, and who have plenty of redeeming points about them to 
balance their defects. When we ‘spy abuses^ of this kind, it is a 
wiser and more generous proceeding to give vent to our impatience 
and ill-humour, than to brood over it, and let it, by sinking into our 
minds, poison the very sources of our goodwill. 

LXV. To come to an explanation with a friend is to do away 
half the cause of offence ; as to declare the grounds of our complaints 
and chagrin to a third party, is tacitly to pass them over. Our not 
daring to hint at the infirmities of a friend implies that we are ashamed 
to own them, and that we can only hope to keep on good terms with 
him by being blind to his real character 

LXV I. It is well that there is no one without a fault; for he 
would not have a friend in the world. He would seem to belong to a 
different species. 

LXVII. Even among actors, painters, &c. those who are the 
most perfect, are not always the most admired. It is those who strike 
by their inequalities, and whose faults and excellences keep up a 
perpetual warfare between the partizans on both sides, that are the 
most talked of and produce the greatest effect. Nothing is prominent 
that does not act as a foil to itself. Emery’s acting was without a 
fault. This was all that was ever said about it. His merit was one 
of those things that nobody insisted on, because it was taken for 
granted. Mr. Kean agitates and almost convulses the public mind 
by contrary extremes. It is a question whether Raphael would have 
acquired so great a name, if his colouring had been equal to his 
drawing or expression. As it is, his figures stand out like a rock, 
severed from its base: while Correggio’s are lost in their own beauty 
and sweetness. Whatever has not a mixture of imperfection in it, 
soon grows insipid, or seems ‘stupidly good.’ 

VOL. IX. : M 
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LXVIII. I have known persons without a friend—never any one 
without some virtue. The virtues of the former conspired with their 
vices to make the whole world their enemies. 

LXIX. The study of metaphysics has this advantage, at least— 
it promotes a certain integrity and uprightness of understanding, which 
is a cure for the spirit of lying. He who has devoted himself to the 
discovery of truth feels neither pride nor pleasure in the invention of 
falsehood, and cannot condescend to any such paltry expedient. If 
you find a person given to vulgar shifts and rhodomontade, and who 
at the same time tells you he is a metaphysician, do not believe him. 

LXX. It is the mischief of the regular study of all art and 
science, that it proportionably unfits a man for those pursuits or 
emergencies in life, which require mere courage and promptitude. To 
any one who has found how difficult it is to arrive at truth or 
beauty, with all the pains and time he can bestow upon them, 
everything seems worthless that can be obtained by a mere assump¬ 
tion of the question, or putting a good face upon the matter. 
Let a man try to produce a fine picture, or to solve an abstruse 
problem by giving himself airs of self-importance, and sec what he 
will make of it. But in the common intercourse of life, too much 
depends on this sort of assurance and quackery. This is the reason 
why scholars and other eminent men so often fail in wliat personally 
concerns themselves. They cannot take advantage of the follies of 
mankind; nor submit to arrive at the end they have in view by un¬ 
worthy means. Those who cannot make the progress of a single step 
in a favourite study without infinite pains and preparation, scorn to 
carry the world before them, or to win the good opinion of any 
individual in it, by vapouring and impudence. Yet these last qualities 
often succeed without an atom of true desert; and ‘ fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.’ In nine cases out of ten, the mere 
sanguineness of our pursuit ensures success; but the having tasked 
our faculties as much as they will bear, does not tend to enhance our 
overweening opinion of ourselves. The labours of the mind, like the 
drudgery ot the body, impair our animal spirits and alacrity. Those 
who have done nothing, fancy themselves capable of everything: 
while those who have exerted themselves to the utmost, only feel the 
limitation of their powers, and evince neither admiration of them¬ 
selves nor triumph over others, 'Fheir work is still to do, and 
they have no time or disposition for fooling. This is the reason why 
the greatest men have the least appearance of it. 

LXXI. Persons who pique themselves on their understanding are 
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frequently reserved and haughty: persons who aim at wit are 
generally courteous and sociable. Those who depend at every 
turn on the applause of the company, must endeavour to conciliate 
the good opinion of others by every means in their power. 

* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him who hears it.’ 

If a habit of jesting lowers a man, it is to the level of humanity. 
Wit nourishes vanity ; reason has a much stronger tincture of pride 
in it. 

LXXII. Satirists gain the applause of others through fear, not 
through love. 

L XXIII. Some persons can do nothing but ridicule others. 

LXXIV. Parodists, like mimics, seize only on defects, or 
turn beauties into blemishes. They make bad writers and indifferent 
actors. 

LXXV. People of the greatest gaiety of manners are often the 
dullest company imaginable. Nothing is so dreary as the serious 
conversation or writing of a professed wag. So the gravest persons, 
divines, mathematicians, and so on, make the worst and poorest jokes, 
puns, 6cc. 

LXXVI. The expression of a Frenchman's face is often as 
melancholy when he is by himself, as it is lively in conversation. The 
instant he ceases to talk, he becomes ‘ quite chop-fallen/ 

LXXVII. To point out defects, one would think it necessary to 
be equally conversant with beauties. But this is not the case. The 
best caricaturists cannot draw a common outline; nor the best comic 
actors speak a line of serious poetry without being laughed at. This 
may be perhaps accounted for in some degree by saying, that the 
perfection of the ludicrous implies that looseness or disjointedness of 
mind, which receives most delight and surprise from oddity and 
contrast, and which is naturally opposed to the steadiness and 
unity of feeling required for the serious, or the sublime and 
beautiful. 

LXXVIII. Different persons have different limits to their 
capacity. Thus, some excel in one profession generally, such as 
acting ; others in one department of it, as tragedy; others in one 
character only. Garrick was equally great in tragedy and comedy; 
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Mrs. Siddons only shone in tragedy ; Russell could play nothing but 
Jerry Sneak.^ 

LXXIX. Comic actors have generally attempted tragedy first, and 
have a hankering after it to the last. It was the case with Weston, 
Shutefy Munden, Bannister, and even Liston. Prodigious / The 
mistake may perhaps be traced to the imposing eclat of tragedy, and 
the awe produced oy the utter incapacity of such persons to know 
what to make of it. 

LXXX. If we are not first, we may as well be last in any pursuit. 
To be worst is some kind of distinction, and implies, by the rule of 
contrary, that we ought to excel in some opposite quality. Thus, if 
any one has scarcely the use of his limbs, we may conceive it is from his 
having exercised his mind too much. We suppose that an awkward 
boy at school is a good scholar. So, if a man has a strong body, we 
compliment him with a weak mind, and vice versa, 

LXXXI. There is a natural principle of antithesis in the human 
mind. We seldom grant one excellence but we hasten to make up 
for it by a contrary defect, to keep the balance of criticism even. 
Thus we say, lltian was a great colourist^ but did not know how 
to draw. The first is true ; the last is a mere presumption from the 
first, like alternate rhyme and reason; or a compromise with the 
weakness of human nature, which soon tires of praise. 

LXXXI I. There is some reason for this cautious distribution of 
merit; for it is not necessary for one man to possess more than one 
quality in the highest perfection, since no one possesses all, and we are 
in the end forced to collect the idea of perfection in art from a number 
of different specimens. It is quite sufficient for any one person 
to do any one thing better than everybody else. Anything beyond 
this is like an impertinence. It was not necessary for Hogarth to 
paint his Sigismunda; nor for Mrs. Siddons to abridge Paradise 
Lost. 

L XXXIII. On the stage none but originals can be counted as 
anything. The rest are ‘ men of no mark or likelihood.^ They give 
us back the same impression we had before, and make it worse instead 
of better. 

^ There is s pleasant instance of this mentioned in the Tatler. There was 
an actor of that day who could play nothing but the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet. He succeeded so well in this, that he grew fat upon it, when he was set 
aside \ and having then nothing to do, pined away till he became qualified for the 
part again, and had another run in it. 
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LXXXIV. It was ridiculous to set up Mr. Kean as a rival to 
Mr. Kemble. Whatever merits the first might have, they were of a 
totally different class, and could not possibly interfere with, much less 
injure those of his great predecessor, Mr. Kemble stood on his own 
ground, and he stood high on it. Yet there certainly was a reaction 
in this case. Many persons saw no defect in Mr. Kemble till Mr, 
Kean came, and then finding themselves mistaken in the abstract 
idea of perfection they had indulged in, were ready to give up their 
opinion altogether. When a man is a great favourite with the public, 
they incline by a natural spirit of exaggeration and love of the 
marvellous, to heap all sorts of perfections upon him, and when they 
find by another’s excelling him in some one thing that this is not the 
case, they are disposed to strip their former idol,' and leave him 
‘ bare to weather.’ Nothing is more unjust or capricious than public 
opinion. 

LXXXV. The public have neither shame nor gratitude. 

LXXXVI. Public opinion is the mixed result of the intellect of 
the community acting upon general feeling. 

LXXXVII. Our friends are generally ready to do everything for 
us, except the very thing we wish them to do. There is one thing in 
particular they are always disposed to give us, and which we are as 
unwilling to take, namely, advice^ 

LXXXVII I. Good-nature is often combined with ill temper. 
Our own uncomfortable feelings teach us to sympatliisc with others, 
and to seek relief from our own uneasiness in the satisfactions we can 
afford them. Ill-nature combined with good temper is an unnatural 
and odious character. Our delight in mischief and suffering, when 
we have no provocation to it from being ill at ease ourselves, is wholly 
unpardonable. Yet I have known one or two instances of this sort 
of callous levity, and gay, laughing malignity. Such people * poison in 
jest.’ 

LXXXIX. It is wonderful how soon men acquire talents for 
offices of trust and importance. The higher the situation, the higher 
the opinion it gives us of ourselves; and as is our confidence, so 
is our capacity. We assume an equality with circumstances. 

XC. The difficulty is for a man to rise to high station, not to fill 
it; as it is easier to stand on an eminence than to climb up to it. 
Yet he alone is truly great who is so without the aid of circumstances 
and in spite of fortune, who is as little lifted up by the tide of opinion, 
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as he is depressed by neglect or obscurity, and who borrows dignity 
only from himself. It is a fine compliment which Pope has paid to 
Lord Oxford— 

‘ A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 

Above all pain, all passion, and all pride j 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death I ’ 

XCI. The most silent people are generally those who think 
most highly of themselves. They fancy themselves superior to 
every one else ; and not being sure of making good their secret 
pretensions, decline entering the lists altogether. They thus ‘ lay the 
flattering unction to their souls,’ that they could have said better 
things than others, or that the conversation was beneath them. 

XCI I. There are writers who never do their best; lest if they 
should fail, they should be left without excuse in their own opinion. 
While they trifle with a subject, they feel superior to it. They will 
not take pains, for this would be a test of what they are actually able 
to do, and set a limit to their pretensions, while their vanity is 
unbounded. The more you find fault with them, the more careless 
they grow, their affected indifference keeping pace with and acting as 
a shield against the disapprobation or contempt of others. They 
fancy whatever they condescend to write must be good enough for the 
public. 

XCIII. Authors who acquire a high celebrity and conceal them¬ 
selves, seem superior to fame. Producing great works incognito is 
like doing good by stealth. There is an air of magnanimity in it, 
which people wonder at. Junius, and the author of Waverley 
are striking examples. Junius, however, is really unknown; while 
the author of Waverley enjoys all the credit of his writings without 
acknowledging them. Let any one else come forward and claim 
them; and we should then see whether Sir Walter Scott would stand 
idle by. It is a curious argument that he cannot be the author, 
because the real author could not help making himself known ; when, 
if he is not so, the real author has never even been hinted at, and lets 
another run away with all the praise. 

XCIV. Some books have a personal character. We are attached 
to the work for the sake of the author. Thus we read Walton’s 
Angler as we should converse with an agreeable old man, not for 
what he says, so much as for his manner of saying it, and the pleasure 
he takes in the subject. 
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XCV, Some persons are exceedingly shocked at the cruelty of 
Walton’s Angler —as if the most humane could be expected to 
trouble themselves about fixing a worm on a hook, at a time when 
they burnt men at a stake ‘ in conscience and tender heart.’ We are 
not to measure the feelings of one age by those of another. Had 
Walton lived in our day, he would have been the first to cry out 
against the cruelty of angling. As it was, his flies and baits were 
only a part of his tackle. They had not, at this period, the most 
distant idea of setting up as candidates for our sympathy! Man is 
naturally a savage, and emerges from barbarism by slow degrees. 
Let us take the streaks of light, and be thankful for them, as they 
arise and tinge the horizon one by one, and not complain because the 
noon is long after the dawn of refinement. 

XCV I. Livery-servants (I confess it) are the only people I do not 
like to sit in company with. They offend not only by their own 
meanness, but by the ostentatious display of the pride of their masters. 

XCVII. It has been observed, that the proudest people are not 
nice in love. In fact, they think they raise the object of their choice 
above every one else. 

XCVIII. A proud man is satisfied with his own good opinion, 
and does not seek to make converts to it. Pride erects a little 
kingdom of its own, and acts as sovereign in it. Hence we see why 
some men are so proud they cannot be affronted, like kings who have 
no peer or equal. 

XCIX. The proudest people are as soon repulsed as the most 
humble. The last are discouraged by the slightest objection or hint 
of their conscious incapacity, while the first disdain to enter into any 
competition, and resent whatever implies a doubt of their self-evident 
superiority to others, 

C. What passes in the world for talent or dexterity or enterprise, 
is often only a want of moral principle. We may succeed where 
others fail, not from a greater share of invention, but from not being 
nice in the choice of expedients. 

Cl, Cunning is the art of concealing our own defects, and dis¬ 
covering other people’s weaknesses. Or it is taking advantages of 
others which they do not suspect, because they are contrary to 
propriety and the settled practice. We feel no inferiority to a fellow 
who picks our pockets ; though we feel mortified at being over-reached 
by trick and cunning. Yet there is no more reason for it in the one 
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case than in the other. Any one may win at cards by cheating —tiit 
he h found out. We have been playing against odds. So any one 
may deceive us by lying, or take an unfair advantage of us, who is not 
withheld by a sense of shame or honesty from doing so. 

Cl I. The completest hypocrites are so by nature. That is, they 
are without sympathy with others to distract their attention—or any 
of that nervous weakness, which might revolt or hesitate at the 
baseness of the means necessary to carry on their system of deception. 
You can no more tell what is passing in the minds of such people 
than if they were of a different species. They, in fact, are so as to 
all moral intents and purposes ; and this is the advantage they have 
over you. You fancy there is a common link between you, while in 
reality there is none. 

CIIL The greatest hypocrites are the greatest dupes. This is 
either l>ecause they think only of deceiving others and are off their 
guard, or because they really know little about the feelings or 
characters of others from their want of sympathy, and of consequent 
sagacity. Perhaps the resorting to trick and artifice in the first 
instance implies not only a callousness of feeling, but an obtuseness of 
intellect, which cannot get on by fair means. Thus a girl who is 
ignorant and stupid may yet have cunning enough to resort to silence 
as the only chance of conveying an opinion of her capacity. 

CIV, The greatest talents do not generally attain to the highest 
stations. For though high, the ascent to them is narrow, beaten, and 
crooked. The path of genius is free, and its own. Whatever requires 
the concurrence and co-operation of others, must depend chiefly on 
routine and an attention to rules and minutia. Success in business is 
therefore seldom owing to uncommon talents or original power, which 
is untractablc and selfwillcd, but to the greatest degree of commonplace 
capacity, 

CV. The error in the reasonings of Mandeville, Rochefoucault, 
and others, is this; they first find out that there is something mixed 
in the motives of all our actions, and they then proceed to argue, that 
they must all arise from one motive, vlx. self-love. They make 
the exception the rule. It would be easy to reverse the argument, 
and prove that our most selfish actions are disinterested. There is 
honour among thieves. Robbers, murderers, &c. do not commit 
those actions, from a pleasure in pure villainy, or for their own benefit 
only, but from a mistaken regard to the welfare or good opinion of 
those with whom they are immediately connected. 
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CVI, It is ridiculous to say, that compassion, friendship, &c. are 
at bottom only selfishness in disguise, because it is we who feel 
pleasure or pain in the good or evil of others; for the meaning of 
self-love is not that it is I who love, but that I love myself. The 
motive is no more selfish because it is I who feel it, than the action is 
selfish because it is I who perform it. To prove a man selfish, it is 
not surely enough to say, that it is be who feels (this is a mere 
quibble) but to shew that he does not feel for another \ that is, that 
the idea of the suffering or welfare of others does not excite any 
feeling whatever of pleasure or pain in his mind, except from some 
reference to or reflection on himself. Self-love or the love of self 
means, that I have an immediate interest in the contemplation of my 
own good, and that this is a motive to action; and benevolence or 
the love of others means in like manner, that I have an immediate 
interest in the idea of the good or evil that may befall them, and a 
disposition to assist them, in consequence. Self-love, in a word, is 
sympathy with myself, that is, it is I who feel it, and I who am the 
object of it : in benevolence or compassion, it is I who still feel 
sympathy, but another (not itiyself) is the object of it. If I feel 
sympathy with others at all, it must be disinterested. The pleasure 
it may give me is the consequence, not the cause, of my feeling it. 
To insist that sympathy is self-love because we cannot feel for others, 
without being ourselves affected pleasurably or painfully, is to make 
nonsense of the question; for it is to insist that in order to feel for 
others properly and truly, we must in the first place feel nothing. 
C*est une mauvaise plaisanierie. That the feeling exists in the 
individual must be granted, and never admitted of a question ; the 
only question is, how that feeling is caused, and what is its object— 
and it is to express the two opinions that may be entertained on this 
subject, that the terms self-love and benevolence have been appro¬ 
priated. Any other interpretation of them is an evident abuse of 
language, and a subterfuge in argument, which, driven from the fair 
field of fact and observation, takes shelter in verbal sophistry 

evil. Humility and pride are not easily distinguished from each 
other. A proud man, who fortifies himself in his own good opinion, 
may be supposed not to put forward his pretensions through shyness 
or deference to others : a modest man, who is really reserved and 
afraid of committing himself, is thought distant and haughty: and the 
vainest coxcomb, who makes a display of himself and his most 
plausible qualifications, often does so to hide his deficiepcies and to 
prop up his tottering opinion of himself by the applause of others. 
Vanity does not refer to the opinion a man entertains of himself, but 
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to that which he wishes others to entertain of him. Pride is indifferent 
to the approbation of others; as modesty shrinks from it, either 
through bashfulness, or from an unwillingness to take any undue 
advantage of it. I have known several very forward, loquacious, 
and even overbearing persons, whose confidential communications 
were oppressive from the sense they entertained of their own demerits. 
In company they talked on in mere bravado, and for fear of betraying 
their weak side, as children make a noise in the dark. 

CVIII. True modesty and true pride are much the same thing. 
Both consist in setting a just value on ourselves—neither more nor less. 
It is a want of proper spirit to fancy ourselves inferior to others in 
those things in which we really excel them. It is conceit and want 
of common-sense to arrogate a superiority over others, without the 
most well-founded pretensions. 

CIX. A man may be justly accused of vanity and presumption, 
who either thinks he possesses qualifications which he has not, or 
greatly overrates those which he has. An egotist does not think well 
of himself because he possesses certain qualities, but fancies he 
possesses a number of excellences, because he thinks well of himself 
through mere idle self-complacency. True moderation is the 
bounding of our self-esteem within the extent of our acquirements. 

GX. Conceit is the most contemptible and one of the most odious 
qualities in the world. It is vanity driven from all other shifts, and 
forced to appeal to itself for admiration. An author, whose play 
has been damned overnight, feels a paroxysm of conceit the next 
morning. Conceit may be defined as a restless, overweening, petty, 
obtrusive, mechanical delight in our own qualifications, without any 
reference to their real value, or to the approbation of others, merely 
because they are ours, and for no other reason whatever. It is the 
extreme of selfishness and folly. 

CXI. Confidence or courage is conscious ability—the sense of 
power. No man is ever afraid of attempting what he knows he can 
do better than any one else. Charles Fox felt no diffidence in 
addressing the House of Commons: he was reserved and silent in 
company, and had no opinion of his talent for writing; that is, he 
knew his powers and their limits. The torrent of his eloquence 
rushed upon him from his knowledge of the subject and his interest in 
it, unchecked and unbidden, without his once thinking of himself or 
his hearers. As a man is strong, so is he bold. The thing is, that 
wherever we feel at home, there we are at our ease. The late Sir 
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John Moore once had to review the troops at Plymouth before the 
King; and while he was on the ground and had to converse with the 
different persons of the court, with the ladies, and with Mr. Pitt whom 
he thought a great man, he found himself a good deal embarrassed; 
but the instant he mounted his horse and the troops were put in 
motion, he felt quite relieved, and had leisure to observe what an 
awkward figure Mr. Pitt made on horseback. 

CXII. The truly proud man knows neither superiors nor inferiors. 
The first he does not admit of: the last he does not concern himself 
about. People who are insolent to those beneath them crouch to 
those above them. Both shew equal meanness of spirit and want of 
conscious dignity. 

CXI 11. No elevation or success raises the humble man in his own 
opinion. To the proud the slightest repulse or disappointment is the 
last indignity. The vain man makes a merit of misfortune, and 
triumphs in his disgrace. 

CXIV. We reserve our gratitude for the manner of conferring 
benefits; and we revolt against this, except when it seems to say we 
owe no obligation at all, and thus cancels the debt of gratitude as soon 
as it is incurred. 

CXV, We do not hate those who injure us, if they do not at the 
same time wound our self-love. We can forgive any one sooner than 
those who lower us in our own opinion. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that we as often dislike others for their virtues as for their vices. We 
naturally hate whatever makes us despise ourselves. 

CXVI. When you find out a man’s ruling passion, beware of 
crossing him in it. 

CXVII. We sometimes hate those who differ from us in opinion 
worse than we should for an attempt to injure us in the most serious 
point. A favourite theory is a possession for life; and we resent any 
attack upon it proportionably. 

CXVIIl. Men will die for an opinion as soon as for anything else. 
Whatever excites the spirit of contradiction, is capable of producing 
the last effects of heroism, which is only the highest pitch of obstinacy 
in a good or a bad cause, in wisdom or in folly. 

CXIX. We are ready to sacrifice life, not only for our.own opinion, 
but in deference to that of others. Conscience, or its shadow, honour, 
prevails over the fear of death. The man of fortune and fashion will 
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throw away his life, like a bauble, to prerent the slightest breath of 
dishonour. So little are we governed by self-interest, and so much by 
imagination and sympathy. 

CXX. The most impertinent people are less so from design than 
from inadvertence. I have known a person who could scarcely open 
his lips without offending some one, merely because he harboured no 
malice in his heart. A certain excess of animal spirits with thought¬ 
less good-humour will often make more enemies than the most 
deliberate spite and ill-nature, which is on its guard, and strikes with 
caution and safety. 

CXXI. It is great weakness to lay ourselves open to others, who 
are reserved towards us. There is not only no equality in it, but we 
may be pretty sure they will turn a confidence, which they are so 
little disposed to imitate, against us. 

CXXII. A man has no excuse for betraying the secrets of his 
friends, unless he also divulges his own. He may then seem to be 
actuated not by treachery, but indiscretion. 

CXXIII. As we scorn them who scorn us, so the contempt of the 
world (not seldom) makes men proud. 

eXXIV. Even infamy may be oftentimes a source of secret self- 
complacency. We smile at the impotence of public opinion, when we 
can survive its worst censures. 

eXXV, Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound 
thought. 

CXXVI. The affected modesty of most women is a decoy for the 
generous, the delicate, and unsuspecting; while the artful, the bold, 
and unfeeling either see or break through its slender disguises. 

CXXVII. We as often repent the good we have done as the ill, 

CXXVIII. The measure of any man’s virtue is what he would do, 
if he had neither the laws nor public opinion, nor even his own 
prejudices, to control him. 

CXXIX. We like the expiession of Raphael’s faces without an 
edict to enforce it. I do not see why there should not be a taste in 
morals formed on the same principle. 

eXXX. Where a greater latitude is allowed in morals, the number 
of examples of vice may increase, but so do those of virtue : at least, 
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we are surer of the sincerity of the latter. It is only the exceptions 
to vice, that arise neither from ignorance nor hypocrisy, that are worth 
counting. 

CXXXI. The fear or punishment may be necessary to the 
suppression of vice; but it also suspends the finer motives to 
virtue. 

CXXXII. No wise man can have a contempt for the prejudices 
of others; and he should even stand in a certain awe of his own, 
as if they were aged parents and monitors. They may in the end 
prove wiser than he. 

CXXXIII. We arc only justified in rejecting prejudices, when we 
can explain the grounds of them; or when they are at war with 
nature, which is the strongest prejudice of all. 

CXXXIV. Vulgar prejudices are those which arise out of accident, 
ignorance, or authority. Natural prejudices are those which arise out 
of the constitution of the human mind itself 

CXXXV. Nature is stronger than reason : for nature is, after all, 
the text, reason but the comment. He is indeed a poor creature who 
does not feel the truth of more than he ktw'ivs or can explain satis¬ 
factorily to others. 

CXXXV I. The mind revolts against certain opinions, as the 
stomach rejects certain foods 

CXXXVII. The drawing a certain positive line in morals, beyond 
which a single false step is irretrievable, makes virtue formal, and vice 
desperate. 

CXXXVIII. Most codes of morality proceed on a supposition of 
Original Sin ; as if the only object was to coerce the headstrong pro¬ 
pensities to vice, and there were no natural disposition to good in the 
mind, which it was possible to improve, refine, and cultivate. 

CXXXIX. This negative system of virtue leads to a very low 
style of moral sentiment. It is as if the highest excellence in 
a picture was to avoid gross defects in drawing ; or in writing, 
instances of bad grammar. It ought surely to be our aim in virtue, 
as well as in other things, <to snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art.* 

CXL. We find many things to which the prohibition of them 
constitutes the only temptation. 
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CXLI. There is neither so much vice nor so much virtue in the 
world, as it might appear at first sight that there is. Many people 
commit actions that they hate, as they affect virtues that they laugh 
at, merely because others do so. 

CXLII. When the imagination is continually led to the brink of 
vice by a system of terror and denunciations, people fling themselves 
over the precipice from the mere dread of falling. 

CXLI 11. The maxim —Video meliora prohoque^ deteriora sequnr — 
has not been fully explained. In general, it is taken for granted, that 
those things that our reason disapproves, we give way to from passion. 
Nothing like it. The course that persons in the situation of Medea 
pursue has often as little to do with inclination as with judgment: but 
they are led astray by some object of a disturbed imagination, that 
shocks their feelings and staggers their belief; and they grasp the 
phantom to put an end to this state of tormenting suspense, and to sec 
whether it is human or not. 

CXLIV, Vice, like disease, floats in the atmosphere. 

CXLV. Honesty is one part of eloquence. We persuade others by 
being in earnest ourselves. 

CXLVI. A mere sanguine temperament often passes for genius 
and patriotism. 

CXLVII. Animal spirits are continually taken for wit and fancy ; 
and the want of them, for sense and judgment. 

CXLVII I. In public speaking, we must appeal either to the 
prejudices of others, or to the love of truth and justice. If we think 
merely of displaying our own ability, we shall ruin every cause we 
undertake. 

CXLIX. Those who cannot miss an opportunity of saying a 
good thing or of bringing in some fantastical opinion of their 
own, are not to be trusted with the management of any great 
question. 

CL. There are some public speakers who commit themselves and 
their party by extravagances uttered in heat and through vanity, which 
they retract in cold blood through cowardice and caution. They 
outrage propriety, and trim to self-interest. 

CLI. An honest man is respected by all parties. We forgive a 
hundred rude or offensive things that are uttered from conviction or 
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in the conscientious discharge of a duty—never one, that proceeds 
from design or with a view to raise the person who says it 
above us. 

CLIL Truth from the mouth of an honest man, or severity from 
a good-natured one, has a double effect. 

CLIII. A person who does not endeavour to seem more than he 
isj will generally be thought nothing of. We habitually make such 
large deductions for pretence and imposture, that no real merit will 
stand against them. It is necessary to set off our good qualities with 
a certain air of plausibility and self-importance, as some attention to 
fashion is necessary to decency. 

CLIV. If we do not aspire to admiration, we shall fall into con¬ 
tempt. To expect sheer, evenhanded justice from mankind, is folly. 
They take the gross inventory of our pretensions; and not to have 
them overlooked entirely, we must place them in a conspicuous point 
of view, as men write their trades or fix a sign over the doors of their 
houses. Not to conform to the established practice in either respect, 
is false delicacy in the commerce of the world. 

CLV. There has been a considerable change in dress and manners 
in the course of a century or two, as well as in the signs and badges 
of different professions. The streets are no longer encumbered with 
numberless emblems of mechanical or other occupations, nor crowded 
with the pomp and pageantry of dress, nor embroiled by the insolent 
airs assumed by the different candidates for rank and precedence. 
Our pretensions become less gross and obtrusive with the progress of 
society, and as the means of communication become more refined and 
general. The simplicity and even slovenliness of the modern beau 
form a striking contrast to the dazzling finery and ostentatious formality 
of the oldfashioned courtier; yet both are studied devices and symbols 
of distinction. It would be a curious speculation to trace the various 
modes of affectation in dress from the age of Elizabeth to the present 
time, in connection with the caprices of fashion, and the march of 
opinion ; and to shew in what manner Sir Isaac Newton's Pr'inc'ipta 
or Rousseau's Emilius have contributed to influence the gliding move¬ 
ments and curtail the costume of a modern dandy ! 

CL VI. Unlimited power is helpless, as arbitrary power is capricious. 
Our energy is in proportion to the resistance it meets. We can 
attempt nothing great, but from a sense of the difficulties,we have to 
encounter: we can persevere in nothing great, but from a pride in 
overcoming them. Where our will is our law, we eagerly set about 
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the first trifle we think of, and lay it aside for the next trifle that 
presents itself, or that is suggested to us. The character of despotism 
is apathy or levity—or the love of mischief, because the latter is easy 
and suits its pride and wantonness 

CLVII. Affectation is as necessary to the mind, as dress is to 
the body. 

CLVIII. Man is an intellectual animal, and therefore an ever¬ 
lasting contradiction to himself. His senses centre in himself, his 
ideas reach to the ends of the universe; so that he is torn in pieces 
between the two, without a possibility of its ever being otherwise. 
A mere physical being, or a pure spirit, can alone be satisfied with 
itself. 

CLIX. Our approbation of others has a good deal of selfishness 
in it. We like those who give us pleasure, however little they may 
wish for or deserve our esteem in return. We prefer a person with 
vivacity and high spirits, though bordering upon insolence, to the 
timid and pusillanimous; we are fonder of wit joined to malice, 
than of dullness without it. We have no great objection to receive 
a man who is a villain as our friend, if he has plausible exterior 
qualities; nay, we often take a pride in our harmless familiarity 
with him, as we might in keeping a tame panther; but we soon 
grow weary of the society of a good-natured fool who puts our 
patience to the test, or of an awkward clown who puts our pride to 
the blush. 

CLX. We are fonder of visiting our friends in health than in 
sickness. We judge less favourably of their characters, when any 
misfortune happens to them; and a lucky hit, either in business or 
reputation, improves even their personal appearance in our eyes. 

CLXI. An heiress, with a large fortune and a moderate share of 
beauty, easily rises into a reigning toast. 

CLXII. One shining quality lends a lustre to another, or hides 
some glaring defect. 

CLXIII. We are never so much disposed to quarrel with others 
as when we are dissatisfied with ourselves. 

CLXIV. We are never so thoroughly tired of the company of 
any one else as we sometimes are of our own. 

CLXV. People outlive the interest, which, at different periods of 
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their lives, they take in themselves. When we forget old friends, it 
is a sign we have forgotten ourselves; or despise our former ways and 
notions, as much as we do their present ones. 

CLXVI, We fancy ourselves superior to others, because we find 
that we have improved; and at no time did we think ourselves 
inferior to them. 

CLXVI I. The notice of others is as necessary to us as the air 
we breathe. If we cannot gain their good opinion, we change our 
battery, and strive to provoke their hatred and contempt. 

CLXVIII. Some malefactors, at the point of death, confess 
crimes of which they have never been guilty, thus to raise our 
wonder and indignation in the same proportion ; or to shew their 
superiority to vulgar prejudice, and brave that public opinion, of which 
they are the victims. 

CLXIX. Others make an ostentatious display of their penitence 
and remorse, only to invite sympathy, and create a diversion in their 
own minds from the subject of their impending punishment. So that 
we excite a strong emotion in the breasts of others, we care little of 
what kind it is, or by what means we produce it. We have equally 
the feeling of power. The sense of insignificance or of being an 
object of perfect indifference to others, is the only one that the mind 
never covets nor willingly submits to. 

CLXX. There are not wanting instances of those, who pass their 
whole lives in endeavouring to make themselves ridiculous. They 
only tire of their absurdities when others are tired of talking about 
and laughing at them, so that they have become a stale jest. 

CLXXI. People in the grasp of death wish all the evil they have 
done (as well as all the good) to be known, not to make atonement 
by confession, but to excite one more strong sensation before they die, 
and to leave their interests and passions a legacy to posterity, when 
they themselves are exempt from the consequences. 

CLXXII. We talk little, if we do not talk about ourselves. 

CLXXIII. We may give more offence by our silence than even 
by impertinence. 

CLXXIV. Obstinate silence implies either a mean opinion of 
ourselves or a contempt of our company; and it is the more 
provoking, as others do not know to which of these causes to 
attribute it, whether to humility or pride. 

VOL. IX. ; N 
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CLXXV. Silence proceeds either from want of something to say, 
or from a phlegmatic indifference which closes up our lips. The 
sea, or any other striking object, suddenly bursting on a party of 
mutes in a stage-coach, will occasion a general exclamation of surprise; 
and the ice being once broken, they may probably be good company 
for the rest of the journey. 

CLXXVI. We compliment ourselves on our national reserve and 
taciturnity by abusing the loquacity and frivolity of the French. 

CLXXVII. Nations, not being willing or able to correct their 
own errors, justify them by the opposite errors of other nations. 

CLXXVIII. We easily convert our own vices into virtues, the 
virtues of others into vices. 

CLXXIX. A person who talks with equal vivacity on every 
subject, excites no interest in any. Repose is as necessary in 
conversation as in a picture. 

CLXXX. The best kind of conversation is that which may be 
called thinking aloud* I like very well to speak my mind on any 
subject (or to hear another do so) and to go into the question 
according to the degree of interest it naturalljr inspires, but not to 
have to get up a thesis upon every topic. There are those, on the 
other hand, who seem always to be practising on their audience, as 
if they mistook them for a debating-society, or to hold a general 
retainer, by which they are bound to explain every difficulty, and 
answer every objection that can be started. This, in private society 
and among friends, is not desirable. You thus lose the two great 
ends of conversation, which are to learn the sentiments of others, and 
see what they think of yours. One of the best talkers I ever knew 
had this defect—that he evidently seemed to be considering less what 
he felt on any point than what might be said upon it, and that he 
listened to you, not to weigh what you said, but to reply to it, like 
counsel on the other side. This habit gave a brilliant smoothness 
and polish to his general discourse, but, at the same time, took from 
its solidity and prominence ; it reduced it to a tissue of lively, fluent, 
ingenious commonplacesy (for original genuine, observations are like 
‘ minute drops from off the eaves,' and not an incessant shower) and, 
though his talent in this way was carried to the very extreme oJ 
cleverness, yet I think it seldom, if ever, went beyond it. 

CL XXXI. Intellectual excellence can seldom be a source of 
much satisfaction to the possessor. In a gross period, or in vulgar 
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society, it is not understood; and among those who are refined 
enough to appreciate its value, it ceases to be a distinction. 

CLXXXIT. There is, I think, an essential difference of character 
in mankind, between those who wish to do, and those who wish to 
have certain things. I observe persons expressing a great desire to 
possess fine horses, hounds, dress, equipage, &c. and an envy of those 
who have them. I myself have no such feeling, nor the least 
ambition to shine, except by doing something better than others. 
I have the love of power, but not of property. I should like to be 
able to outstrip a greyhound in speed; but I should be ashamed to 
take any merit to myself from possessing the fleetest greyhound in 
the world. I cannot transfer my personal identity from myself to 
what I merely call mine. The generality of mankind are contented 
to be estimated by what they possess, instead of what they are. 

CLXXXIII. Buonaparte observes, that the diplomatists of the 
new school were no match for those brought up under the ancient 
regime. The reason probably is, that the modern style of intellect 
inclines to abstract reasoning and general propositions, and pays less 
attention to individual character, interests, and circumstances. The 
moderns have, therefore, less tact in watching the designs of others, 
and less closeness in hiding their own. They perhaps have a greater 
knowledge of things, but less of the world. They calculate the 
force of an argument, and rely on its success, moving in vacuo, 
without sufficiently allowing for the resistance of opinion and 
prejudice. 

CLXXXIV. The most comprehensive reasoners are not always 
the deepest or nicest observers. They are apt to take things for 
granted too much, as parts of a system. Lord Egmont, in a speech 
in Parliament, in the year 1750, has the following remarkable 
observations on this subject. Mt is not common-sense, but down¬ 
right madness, to follow general principles in this wild manner with¬ 
out limitation or reserve ; and give me leave to say one thing, which 
I hope will be long remembered, and well thought upon by all those 
who hear me—that those gentlemen who plume themselves thus upon 
their open and extensive understandings, are in fact, the men of the 
narrowest princijdes in the kingdom. For what is a narrow mind? 
It is a mind that secs any proposition in one single contracted point 
of view, unable to complicate any subject with the circumstances, 
or considerations, that are or may or ought to be combined with it. 
And pray, what is that understanding which looks upon the question 
of naturarvzaiion only in this general view, that naturalization is an 
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increase of the people, and the increase of the people is the riches ot 
the nation ? Never admitting the least reflection, what the people are 
whom you let in upon us; how, in the present bad regulation of the 
police, they are to be employed or maintained ; how their principles, 
opinions, or practice may influence the religion or politics of the state, 
or what operation their admission may have upon the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. Is not such a genius equally contemptible 
and narrow with that of the poorest mortal upon earth, who grovels 
for his whole life within the verge of the opposite extreme ?' 

CLXXXV. In an Englishman, a diversity of profession and 
pursuit (as the having been a soldier, a valet, a player, &c.) implies a 
dissipation and dissoluteness of character, and a fitness for nothing. 
In a Frenchman, it only shews a natural vivacity of disposition, and 
a fitness for everything. 

CLXXXVI. Impudence, like everything else, has its limits. 
Let a man be ever so hardened and unblushing, there is a point at 
which his courage is sure to fail him; and not being able to carry off 
the matter with his usual air of confidence, he becomes more com¬ 
pletely confused and awkward than any one else would in the same 
circumstances. 

CLXXXVII. Half the miseries of human life proceed from our 
not perceiving the incompatibility of different attainments, and con¬ 
sequently aiming at too much. We make ourselves wretched in 
vainly aspiring after advantages we are deprived of; and do not 
consider that if we had these advantages, it would be quite imj)088ible 
for us to retain those which we actually do possess, and which, after 
all, if it were put to the question, we would not consent to part with 
for the sake of any others. 

CLXXXVIII. If we use no ceremony towards others, we shall 
be treated without any. People are soon tired of paying trifling 
attentions to those who receive them with coldness, and return them 
with neglect. 

CL XXXIX. Surly natures have more pleasure in disobliging 
others than in serving themselves. 

CXC. People in general consult their prevailing humour or 
ruling passion (whatever it may be) much more than their interest. 

CXCI. One of the painters (Teniers,) has represented monkeys 
with a monk’s cloak and cowl. This has a ludicrous effect enough. 
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To a superior race of beings the pretensions of mankind to extra¬ 
ordinary sanctity and virtue must seem equally ridiculous. 

CXCII. When we speak ill of people behind their backs, and are 
civil to them to their faces, we may be accused of insincerity. But 
the contradiction is less owing to insincerity than to the change of 
circumstances. We think well of them while we are with them ; and 
in their absence recollect the ill we durst not hint at or acknowledge 
to ourselves in their presence. 

CXCII I. Our opinions are not our own, but in the power of 
sympathy. If a person tells us a palpable falsehood, we not only dare 
not contradict him, but we dare hardly disbelieve him to his face, 
A lie boldly uttered has the effect of truth for the instant. 

CXCIV. A man’s reputation is not in his own keeping, but lies 
at the mercy of the profligacy of others. Calumny requires no proof. 
The throwing out malicious imputations against any character leaves 
a stain, which no after-reputation can wipe out. To create an un¬ 
favourable impression, it is not necessary that certain things should be 
true^ but that they have been said. The imagination is of so delicate 
a texture, that even words wound it* 

CXCV. A nickname is a mode of insinuating a prejudice against 
another under some general designation, which, as it offers no proof, 
admits of no reply. 

CXCVI. It does not render the person less contemptible or 
ridiculous in vulgar opinion, because it may be harmless in itself, or 
even downright nonsense. By repeating it incessantly, and leaving 
out every other characteristic of the individual, whom we wish to 
make a bye-word of, it seems as if he were an abstraction of in¬ 
significance. 

CXCVII, Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set a 
limit to our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy easily overleap. 

CXCVI 11. There are many who talk on from ignorance, rather 
than from knowledge ; and who find the foimer an inexhaustible fund 
of conversation. 

CXCIX. Nothing gives such a blow to friendship as the de¬ 
tecting another in an untruth: it strikes at the root of our confidence 
ever after. 

CC. In estimating the value of an acquaintance or even friend, 
we give a preference to intellectual or convivial over moral qualities. 
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The truth is, that in our habitual intercourse with others, we much 
oftener require to be amused than assisted. We consider less, there¬ 
fore, what a person with whom we are intimate is ready to do for us 
in critical emergencies, than what he has to say on ordinary occasions. 
We dispense with his services, if he only saves us from ennui. In 
civilised society, words are of as much importance as things. 

CCL We cultivate the society of those who are above us in 
station, and beneath us in capacity. The one we do from choice, 
the other from necessity. Our interest dictates our submission to the 
first; our vanity is flattered by the homage of the last. 

CCII. A man of talents, who shrinks from a collision with his 
equals or superiors, will soon sink below himself. We improve by 
trying our strength with others, not by shewing it off. A person 
who shuts himself up in a little circle of dependants and admirers for 
fear of losing ground in his own opinion by jostling with the world at 
large, may continue to be gaped at by fools, but will forfeit the respect 
of sober and sensible men. 

CClll. There are others, who entertaining a high opinion of them¬ 
selves, and not being able (for want of plausible qualities) to gather a 
circle of butterflies round them, retire into solitude, and there worship 
the Echoes and themselves. They gain this advantage by it—the 
Echoes do not contradict them. But it is a question, whether by 
dwelling always on their own virtues and merits, unmolested, they 
increase the stock. They, indeed, pamper their ruling vices, and pile 
them mountain-high; and looking down on the world from the 
elevation of their retreat, idly fancy that the world has nothing to 
do but to look up to them with wondering eyes. 

CCIV. It is a false principle, that because we are entirely occupied 
with ourselves, we must equally occupy the thoughts of others. The 
contrary inference is the fair one. 

CCV. It is better to desire than to enjoy—to love than to be 
loved. 

CCVI. Every one would rather be Raphael than Hogarth. 
Without entering into the question of the talent required for their 
different works, or the pleasure derived from them, we prefer that 
which confers dignity on human nature to that which degrades it. 
We would wish to do what we would wish to he. And, moreover, 
it is most difficult to do what it is most difficult to be. 
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CCVII, A selfish feeling requires less moral capacity than a 
benevolent one: a selfish expression requires less intellectual capacity 
to execute it than a benevolent one; for in expression, and all that 
relates to it, the intellectual is the reflection of the moral. Raphael’s 
figures are sustained by ideas : Hogarth’s are distorted by mechanical 
habits and instincts. It is elevation of thought that gives grandeur 
and delicacy of expression to passion. The expansion and refine¬ 
ment of the soul are seen in the face as in a mirror. An enlargement 
of purpose gives a corresponding enlargement of form. The mind^ as 
it were, acts over the whole body, and animates it equally; while 
petty and local interests seize on particular jiarts, and distract it by 
contrary and mean expressions. Now, if mental expression has this 
superior grandeur and gracej we can account at once for the superiority 
of Raphael. For there is no doubt, that it is more difficult to give a 
whole continuously and proportionably than to give the parts separate 
and disjointed, or to diffuse the same subtle but powerful expression 
over a large mass than to caricature it in a single part or feature. 
The actions in Raphael are like a branch of a tree swept by the 
surging blast; those in Hogarth like straws whirled and twitched 
about in the gusts and eddies of passion. I do not mean to say 
that goodness alone constitutes greatness, but mental power does. 
Hogarth’s Good Apprentice is insipid: Raphael has clothed 
Elymas the Sorcerer with all the dignity and grandeur of vice. 
Selfish characters and passions borrow greatness from the range of 
imagination, and strength of purpose; and besides, have an advan¬ 
tage in natural force and interest. 

CCVII I. We find persons who are actuated in all their tastes and 
feelings by a spirit of contradiction. They like nothing that other 
people do, and have a natural aversion to whatever is agreeable in 
itself. They read books that no one else reads; and are delighted 
with passages that no one understands but themselves. They only 
arrive at beauties through faults and difficulties; and all their concep¬ 
tions are brought to light by a sort of Caesarean process. This is 
either an affectation of singularity; or a morbid taste, that can relish 
nothing that is obvious and simple. 

CCIX. An unaccountable spirit of contradiction is sometimes 
carried into men’s behaviour and actions. They never do anything 
from a direct motive, or in a straightforward manner. They get rid 
of all sorts of obligations, and rush on destruction without the shadow 
of an excuse. They take a perverse delight in acting.not only contrary 
to reason, but in opposition to their own inclinations and passions, 
and are for ever in a state of cross-purposes with themselves. 
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CCX. There are some persons who never decide from deliberate 
motives at all, but arc the mere creatures of impulse. 

CCXI. Insignificant people are a necessary relief in society. Such 
characters are extremely agreeable, and even favourites, if they appear 
satisfied with the part they have to perform. 

CCXII. Little men seldom seem conscious of their diminutive 
size; or make up for it by the erectness of their persons, or a 
peculiarly dapper air and manner. 

CCXIII. Any one is to be pitied, who has just sense enough to 
perceive his deficiencies. 

CCXIV. I had rather be deformed than a dwarf and well-made. 
The one may be attributed to accident; the other looks like a 
deliberate insult on the part of nature. 

eeXV. Personal deformity, in the well-disposed, produces a fine 
placid expression of countenance; in the ill-tempered and peevish, a 
keen, sarcastic one. 

CCXVL People say ill-natured things without design, but not 
without having a pleasure in them. 

CCXVII. A person who blunders upon system, has a secret motive 
for what he does, unknown to himself. 

CCXVIII. If any one by his general conduct contrives to part 
friends, he may not be aware that such is the tendency of his actions, 
but assuredly it is their motive. He has more pleasure in seeing others 
cold and distant, than cordial and intimate. 

CCXIX. A person who constantly meddles to no purpose, means 
to do harm, and is not sorry to find he has succeeded. 

eeXX. Cunning is natural to mankind. It is the sense of our 
weakness, and an attempt to effect by concealment what we cannot do 
openly and by force. 

CCXXI. In love we never think of moral qualities, and scarcely 
of intellectual ones. Temperament and manner alone (with beauty) 
excite love. 

CCXXII. There is no one thoroughly despicable. We cannot 
descend much lower than an ideot; and an ideot has some advantages 
over a wise man. 
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CCXXIII. Comparisons arc odious, because they reduce every 
ose to a standard he ought not to be tried by, or leave us in possession 
only of those claims which we can set up, to the entire exclusion of 
others. By striking off the common qualities, the remainder of ex¬ 
cellence is brought down to a contemptible fraction. A man may be 
six feet high, and only an inch taller than another. In comparisons, 
this difference of an inch is the only thing thought of or ever brought 
into question. The greatest genius or virtue soon dwindles into 
nothing by such a mode of comjnitation. 

CCXXIV. It is a fine remark of Rousseau’s, that the best of us 
differ from others in fewer particulars than we agree with them in. 
The difference between a tall and a short man is only a few inches, 
whereas they arc both several feet high. So a wise or learned man 
knows many things, of which the vulgar are ignorant; but there is a 
still greater number of things, the knowledge of which they share in 
common with him. 

CCXXV. I am always afraid of a fool. One cannot be sure that 
he is not a knave as well. 

CCXXVI. Weakness has its hidden resources, as well as strength. 
There is a degree of folly and meanness which we cannot calculate 
upon, and by which we are as much liable to be foiled, as by the 
greatest ability or courage. 

CCXXVII. We can only be degraded in a contest with low 
natures. The advantages that others obtain over us are fair and 
honourable to both parties. 

CCXXVIII. Reflection makes men cowards. There is no object 
that can be put in competition with life, unless it is viewed through 
the medium of passion, and we are hurried away by the impulse of 
the moment. 

CCXXIX. The youth is better than the old age of friendship, 

CCXXX. In the course of a long acquaintance we have repeated 
all our good things, and discussed all our favourite topics several times 
over, 80 that our conversation becomes a mockery of social intercourse. 
We might as well talk to ourselves. The soil of friendship is worn 
out with constant use. Habit may still attach us to each other, but 
we feel ourselves fettered by it. Old friends might be compared to 
old married people without the tie of children. 

CCXXXI. We grow tired of ourselves, much more of other 
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people. Use may in part reconcile us to our own tediousness, but 
we do not adopt that of others on the same paternal principle. e 
may be willing to tell a story twice, never to hear one more than 
once. 

CCXXXII. If we are long absent from our friends, we forget 
them : if we are constantly with them, we despise them. 

CCXXXIII. There are no rules for friendship. It must be left 
to itself; we cannot force it any more than love. 

CCXXXIV. The most violent friendships soonest wear them¬ 
selves out. 

CCXXXV. To be capable of steady friendship or lasting love, 
are the two greatest proofs, not only of goodness of heart, but of 
strength of mind. 

CCXXXVI. It makes us proud when our love of a mistress is 
returned: it ought to make us prouder that we can love her for 
herself alone, without the aid of any such selfish reflection. This is 
the religion of love. 

CCXXXVII. An English officer who had been engaged in an 
intrigue in Italy, going home one night, stumbled over a man fast 
asleep on the stairs. It was a bravo who had been hired to assassinate 
him. »Such, in this man, was the force of conscience ! 

CCXXXVIII. An eminent artist having succeeded in a picture 
which drew crowds to admire it, received a letter from a shuffling 
old relation in these terms, ‘ Dear Cousin, now you may draw good 
bills with a vengeance.* Such is the force of habit! This man 
only wished to be a Raphael that he might carry on his old trade of 
drawing bills. 

CCXXXIX. Mankind are a herd of knaves and fools. It is 
necessary to join the crowd, or get out of their way, in order not to 
be trampled to death by them. 

eeXL. To think the worst of others, and to do the best we 
can ourselves, is a safe rule, but a hard one to practise. 

CCXLI. To think ill of mankind and not wish ill to them, is 
perhaps the highest wisdom and virtue. 

CCXLII. We may hate and love the same person, nay even at 
the same moment. 
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CCXLIII. We never hate those whom we have once loved, 
merely because they have injured us. * We may kill those of whom 
we are jealous,* says Fielding, ‘but we do not hate them.* We are 
enraged at their conduct and at ourselves as the objects of it, but this 
does not alter our passion for them. The reason is, we loved them 
without their loving us; we do not hate them because they hate us. 
Love may turn to indifference with possession, but is irritated by 
disappointment. 

CCXLIV. Revenge against the object of our love is madness. 
No one would kill the woman he loves, but that he thinks he can 
bring her to life afterwards. Her death seems to him as momentary 
as his own rash act. See Othello .—‘ My wife! I have no wife,* 
&c. He stabbed not at her life, but at her falsehood ; he thought to 
kill the wanton, and preserve the wife. 

CCXLV. We revenge in haste and passion : we repent at leisure 
and from reflection. 

CCXLVI. By retaliating our sufferings on the heads of those 
we love, we get rid of a present uneasiness, and incur lasting remorse. 
With the accomplishment of our revenge our fondness returns; so 
that we feel the injury we have done them, even more than they do. 

CCXLVII. I think men formerly were more jealous of their 
rivals in love—they are now more jealous of their mistresses, and lay 
the blame on them. That is, we wrmerly thought more of the mere 
possession of the person, which the removal of a favoured lover pre¬ 
vented, and we now think more of a woman*8 affections, which may 
still follow him to the tomb. To kill a rival is to kill a fool; but 
the Goddess of our idolatry may be a sacrifice worthy of the Gods. 
Hackman did not think of shooting Lord Sandwich, but Miss Ray. 

CCXLVIII. Many people in reasoning on the passions make a 
continual appeal to common sense. But passion is without common 
sense, and we must frequently discard the one in speaking of the 
Other. 

CCXLIX. It is provoking to hear people at their ease talking 
reason to others in a state of violent suffering. If you can remove 
their suffering by speaking a word, do so; and then they will be in a 
state to hear calm reason. 

CCL. There is nothing that I so hate as I do to hear a common¬ 
place set up against a feeling of truth and nature. 
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CCLI. People try to reconcile you to a disappointment in love, 
by asking why you should cherish a passion for an object that has 
proved itself worthless. Had you known this before, you would not 
have encouraged the passion; but that having been once formed, 
knowledge does not destroy it. If we have drank poison, finding it 
out does not prevent its being in our veins: so passion leaves its 
poison in the mind ! It is the nature of all passion and of all habitual 
affection; we throw ourselves upon it at a venture, but we cannot 
return by choice. If it is a wife that has proved unworthy, men 
compassionate the loss, because there is a tie, they say, which we 
cannot get rid of. But has the heart no ties ? Or if it is a child, 
they understand it. But is not true love a child ? Or when another 
has become a part of ourselves, ‘where we must live or have no lite 
at all,* can we tear them from us in an instant ?—No : these bargains 
are for life; and that for which our souls have sighed for years, cannot 
be forgotten with a breath, and without a pang. 

CCLII. Besides, it is uncertainty and suspense that chiefly irritate 
jealousy to madness. When we know our fate, we become gradually 
reconciled to it, and try to forget a useless sorrow. 

CCLIII. It is wonderful how often we see and hear of Shak- 
speare's plays without being annoyed with it. Were it any other 
writer, we should be sick to death of the very name. But his 
volumes are like that of nature, we can turn to them again and 
again: 

* Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His Infinite variety.' 

CCLIV. The contempt of a wanton for a man who is determined 
to think her virtuous, is perhaps the strongest of all others. He 
officiously reminds her of what she ought to be; and she avenges 
the galling sense of lost character on the fool who still believes 
in it. 

CCLV. To find that a woman whom we loved has forfeited her 
character, is the same thing as to learn that she is dead. 

CCLVI. The only vice that cannot be forgiven is hypocrisy. 
The repentance of a hypocrite is itself hypocrisy. 

CCLVII. Once a renegado, and always a renegado, 

CCLV III. By speaking truth to the really beautiful, we learn to 
flatter other women. 
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CCLIX. There is a kind of ugliness which is not disagreeable to 
women. It is that which is connected with the expression of strong 
but bad passions, and implies spirit and power. 

CCLX. People do not persist in their vices because they are not 
weary of them, but because they cannot leave them off. It is the 
nature of vice to leave us no resource but in itself. 

CCLXI. Our consciousness of injustice makes us add to the 
injury. By aggravating a wrong, we seem to ourselves to justify it. 
The repetition of the blow inflames our passion and deadens 
reflection. 

CCLXII. In confessing the greatest offences, a criminal gives 
himself credit for his candour. You and he seem to have come to 
an amicable understanding on his character at last. 

CCLXIII. A barefaced profligacy often succeeds to an over¬ 
strained preciseness in morals. People in a less licentious age care¬ 
fully conceal the vices they have; as they afterwards, with an air of 
philosophic freedom, set up for those they have not. 

CCLXIV. It is a sign that real religion is in a state of decay, 
when passages in compliment to it are applauded at the theatre. 
Morals and sentiment fall within the province of the stage ; but 
religion, except where it is considered as a beautiful fiction which 
ought to be treated with lenity, docs not depend upon our suffrages. 

CCLXV. There are persons to whom success gives no satisfaction, 
unless it is accompanied with dishonesty. Such people willingly 
ruin themselves in order to ruin others. 

CCLXVI. Habitual liars invent falsehoods, not to gain any end 
or even to deceive their hearers, but to amuse themselves. It is 
partly practice and partly habit. It requires an effort in them to 
speak truth. 

CCLXVII. A knave thinks himself a fool, all the time he is not 
making a fool of some other person. 

CCLXVIII. Fontenellc said, < If his hand were full of truths, he 
would not open his fingers to let them out.* Was this a satire on 
•^ruth or on mankind ? 

CCLXIX. The best kind of conversation is that which is made 
up of observations, reflections, and anecdotes. A string of stories 
without application is as tiresome as a long-winded argument. 
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CCLXX. The most insignificant people are the most apt to sneer 
at others. They are safe from reprisals, and have ho hope of rising 
in their own esteem, but by lowering their neighbours. The severest 
critics are always those, who have either never attempted, or who 
have failed in original composition. 

CCLXXI. More remarks are made upon any one^s dress, looks, 
&c. in walking twenty yards along the streets of Edinburgh, or 
other provincial towns, than in passing from one end of London to 
the other. 

CCLXXII. There is less impertinence and more independence in 
London than in any other place in the kingdom. 

CCLXXIII. A man who meets thousands of people in a day who 
never saw or heard of him before, if he thinks at all, soon learns to 
think little of himself. London is the place where a man of sense is 
soonest cured of his coxcombry, or where a fool may indulge his 
vanity with impunity, by giving himself what airs he pleases. A valet 
and a lord are there nearly on a level. Among a million of men, we 
do not count the units, for we have not time. 

CCLXXIV. There is some virtue in almost evefy vice, except 
hypocrisy; and even that, while it is a mockery of virtue, is at the 
same time a compliment to it. 

CCLXXV. It does not follow that a man is a hypocrite, because 
his actions give the lie to his words. If he at one time seems a 
saint, and at other times a sinner, he possibly is both in reality, as 
well as in appearance. A person may be fond of vice and of virtue 
too; and practise one or the other, according to the temptation of 
the moment. A priest may be pious, and a sot or bigot. A woman 
may be modest, and a rake at heart, A jjoet may admire the 
beauties of nature, and be envious of those of other writers. A 
moralist may act contrary to his own precepts, and yet be sincere in 
recommending them to others. These are indeed contradictions, but 
they arise out of the contradictory qualities in our nature. A man is 
a hypocrite only when he affects, to take a delight in what he does 
not feel, not because he takes a perverse delight in opposite things. 

CCLXXVI. The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill 
of it. To recommend certain things is worse than to practise them. 
There may be an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion; but 
the former can arise from nothing but an utter depravity of disposition. 
Any one may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and 
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aspiration after virtue; but he who maintains vice in theory, has not 
even the idea or capacity for virtue in his mind. Men err: fiends 
only make a mock at goodness. 

CCLXXVII. The passions make antitheses and subtle distinctions, 
finer than any pen. 

CCLXXVIll. I used to think that men were governed by their 
passions more than by their interest or reason, till I heard the 
contrary maintained in Scotland, viz, that the main-Qhance is the 
great object in life, and the proof given of it was, that every man in 
the street where we were talking, however he might have a particular 
hobby^ minded his business as the principal thing, and endeavoured to 
make both ends meet at the end of the year. This was a shrewd 
argument, and it was Scotch. I could only answer it in my own 
mind by turning to different persons among my acquaintance who 
have been ruined with their eyes open by some whim or fancy. 
One, for instance, married a girl of the town: a second divorced 
his wife to marry a wench at a lodging-house, who refused him, and 
whose cruelty and charms are the torment of his own life, and that of 
all his friends; a third drank himself to death : a fourth is the dupe 
and victim of quack advertisements: a fifth is the slave of his wife^s 
ill-humour : a sixth quarrels with all his friends without any motive: 
a seventh lies on to the end of the chapter, and to his own ruin, &c. 
It is true none of these are Scotchmen; and yet they live in houses, 
rather than in the open air, and follow some trade or vocation to 
avoid starving outright. If this is what is meant by a calculation of 
consequences, the doctrine may hold true; but it does not infringe 
upon the main point. It affects the husk, the shell, but not the 
kernel of our dispositions. The pleasure or torment of our lives is in 
the pursuit of some favourite passion or perverse humour. 

‘ Within our bosoms reigns another lord. 

Passion, sole judge and umpire of itself.’ 

CCLXXIX. There are few things more contemptible than the 
conversation of men of the town. It is made up of the technicalities 
and cant of all professions, without the spirit or knowledge of any. 
It is flashy and vapid, and is like the rinsings of different liquors at a 
night-cellar, instead of a bottle of fine old port. It is without 
clearness or body, and a heap of affectation. 

CCLXXX. The conversation of players is either dull or bad. 
They are tempted to say gay or fine things from the habit of uttering 
them with applause on the stage, and unable to do it from the habit of 
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repeating what is set down for them by rote. A good comic actor, 
if he is a sensible man, will generally be silent in company. It is not 
his profession to invent Bon rnots^ but to deliver them ; and he will 
scorn to produce a theatrical effect by grimace and mere vivacity. 
A great tragic actress should be a mutCy except on the stage. She 
cannot raise the tone of common conversation to that of tragedy, and 
any other must be quite insipid to her. Repose is necessary to her. 
She who died the night before in Cleopatra, ought not to revive till 
she appears again as Cassandra or Aspasia. In the intervals ot 
her great characters, her own should be a blank, or an unforced, 
unstudied part. 

CCLXXXI. To marry an actress for the admiration she excites 
on the stage, is to imitate the man who bought Punch. 

CCLXXXI I. To expect an author to talk as he writes is 
ridiculous; or even if he did, you would find fault with him as a 
pedant. We should read authors, and not converse with them. 

CCLXXXIII. Extremes meet. Excessive refinement is often 
combined with equal grossness. They act as a relief to each other, 
and please by contrast. 

CCLXXXIV. The seeds of many of our vices are sown in our 
blood: others we owe to the bile or a fit of indigestion. A sane 
mind is generally the effect of a sane body. 

CCLXXXV. Health and good temper are the two greatest 
blessings in life. In all the rest, men are equal, or find an equivalent. 

CCLXXXVI. Poverty, labour, and calamity are not without 
their luxuries; which the rich, the indolent, and the fortunate, in 
vain seek for. 

CCLXXXVII, Good and ill seem as necessary to human life 
as light and shade are to a picture. We grow weary of uniform 
success, and pleasure soon surfeits. Pain makes ease delightful; 
hunger relishes the homeliest food, fatigue turns the hardest bed to 
down; and the difficulty and uncertainty of pursuit in all cases 
enhance the value of possession. The wretched are in this respect 
fortunate, that they have the strongest yearnings after happiness; and 
to desire is in some sense to enjoy. If the schemes of Utopians 
could be realised, the tone of society would be changed from what 
it is, into a sort of insipid high life. There could be no fine tragedies 
written ; nor would there be any pleasure in seeing them. We tend 
to this conclusion already with the progress of civilisation. 
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CCLXXXVIII. The pleasure derived from tragedy is to be 
accounted for in this way, that, by painting the extremes of human 
calamity, it by contrast kindles the affections, and raises the most 
intense imagination and desire of the contrary good. 

CCLXXXIX. The question respecting dramatic illusion has not 
been fairly stated. There are different degree^ and kinds of belief. 
The point is not whether we do or do not believe what we see to be 
a positive reality, but how far and in what manner we believe in it. 
We do not say every moment to ourselves, ‘ This is real;' but 
neither do we say every moment, * This is not real.' The involuntary 
impression steals upon us till we recollect ourselves. The appear¬ 
ance of reality, in fact, is the reality, so long and in as far as we are 
not conscious of the contradictory circumstances that disprove it. The 
belief in a well-acted tragedy never amounts to what the witnessing the 
actual scene would prove, and never sinks into a mere phantasmagoria. 
Its power of affecting us is not, however, taken away, even if we 
abstract the feeling of identity ; for it still suggests a stronger idea of 
what the reality would he^ just as a picture reminds us more power¬ 
fully of the person for whom it is intended, though we are conscious 
it is not the same. 

CCXC. We have more faith in a well-written romance, while we 
are reading it, than in common history. The vividness of the repre¬ 
sentations in the one case, more than counterbalances the mere know¬ 
ledge of the truth of the facts in the other, 

CCXCI, It is remarkable how virtuous and generously disposed 
every one is at a play. We uniformly applaud what is right and 
condemn what is wrong, when it costs us nothing but the sentiment, 

CCXCII. Great natural advantages are seldom combined with 
great acquired ones, because they render the labour required to attain 
the last superfluous and irksome. It is only necessary to be admired ; 
and if we are admired for the graces of our persons, we shall not be at 
much pains to adorn our minds. If Pope had been a beautiful youth, 
he would not have written The Rape of the Lock.^ A beautiful 
woman, who has only to shew herself to be admired, and is famous 
by nature, will be in no danger of becoming a bluestockings to attract 
notice by her learning, or to hide her defects. 

CCXCIII. Those people who are always imf rovings never become 
great. Greatness is an eminence, the ascent to which is steep and 

^ Milton wat a beautiful youth, and yet he wrote Paradise Lost. 

TOL. IX. : o 
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lofty, and which a man must seize on at once by natural boldness and 
vigour, and not by patient, wary steps. 

CCXCIV, The late Mr. Opie remarked, that an artist often put 
his best thoughts into his first works. His earliest efforts were the 
result of the study of all his former life, whereas his later and more 
mature performances (though perhaps more skilful and finished) 
contained only the gleanings of his after-observation and experience. 

CCXCV. The effort necessary to overcome difficulty urges the 
student on to excellence. When he can once do well with ease, he 
grows comparatively careless and indifferent, and makes no farther 
advances to perfection. 

CCXCVI. When a man can do better than every one else in the 
same walk, he does not make any very painful exertions to outdo him¬ 
self. The progress of improvement ceases nearly at the point where 
competition ends. 

CCXCVIL We are rarely taught by our own experience; and 
much less do we put faith in that of others. 

CCXCVIII. We do not attend to the advice of the sage an(!^ 
experienced, because we think they are old, forgetting that they once 
were young, and placed in the same situations as ourselves. 

CCXCIX. We are egotists in morals as well as in other things. 
Every man is determined to judge for himself as to his conduct in 
life, and finds out what he ought to have done, when it is too late to 
do it. For this reason, the world has to begin again with each 
successive generation. 

CCC. We should be inclined to pay more attention to the wisdom 
of the old, if they shewed greater indulgence to the follies of the 
young. 

CCCI. The best lesson we can learn from witnessing the folly of 
mankind is not to irritate ourselves against it. 

CCCII. If the world were good for nothing else, it is a fine 
subject for speculation. 

CCCIII. In judging of individuals, we always allow something 
to character ; for even when this is not agreeable or praiseworthy, it 
affords exercise for our sagacity, and baffies the harshness of our 
censure. 
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CCCIV. There are persons to whom we never think of applying 
the ordinary rules of judging. They form a class by themselves 
and are curiosities in morals, like non-descripts in natural history. 
We forgive whatever they do or say, for the singularity of the thing, 
and because it excites attention. A man who has been hanged, is not 
the worse subject for dissection; and a man who deserves to be hanged, 
may be a very amusing companion or topic of discourse. 

CCCV. Every man, in his own opinion, forms an exception to 
the ordinary rules of morality. 

CCCVI. No man ever owned to the title of a murderer^ a tyrant^ 
&c. because, however notorious the facts might be, the epithet is 
accompanied with a reference to motives and marks of opprobrium 
in common language and in the feelings of others, which he does not 
acknowledge in his own mind. 

CCCVII. There are some things, the idea of which alone is a 
clear gain to the human mind. Let people rail at virtue, at genius 
and friendship as long as they will—the very names of these disputed 
qualities are better than anything else that could be substituted for 
them, and embalm even the most angry abuse of them. 

CCCVIII. If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity it should 
be lost to the world. 

CCCIX. Were good and evil ever so nearly balanced in reality, 
yet imagination would add a casting-weight to the favourable scale, by 
anticipating the bright side of what is to come, and throwing a 
pleasing melancholy on the past. 

CeeX. Women, when left to themselves, talk chiefly about 
their dress; they think more about their lovers than they talk about 
them. 

CCCXI. With women, the great business of life is love; and 
they generally make a mistake in it. They consult neither the heart 
nor the head, but are led away by mere humour and fancy. If 
instead of a companion for life, they had to choose a partner in a 
country-dance or to trifle away an hour with, their mode of calcula- 
tion would be right. They tie their true-lover^s knots with idle, 
thoughtless haste, while the institutions of society render it in¬ 
dissoluble. 

CeeXIL When we hear complaints of the wretchedness or 
vanity of human life, the proper answer to them would be that there 
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is hardly any one who at some time or other has not been tn love. 
If we consider the high abstraction of this feeling, its depth, its 
purity, its voluptuous refinement, even in the meanest breast, how 
sacred and how sweet it is, this alone may reconcile us to the lot 
of humanity. That drop of balm turns the bitter cup to a delicious 
nectar— 

*And vindicates the ways of God to man.* 

CCCXIII. It is impossible to love entirely, without being loved 
again. Otherwise, the fable of Pygmalion would have no meaning. 
Let any one be ever so much enamoured of a woman who does not 
requite his passion, and let him consider what he feels when he finds 
her scorn or indifference turning to mutual regard, the thrill, the 
glow of rapture, the melting of two hearts into one, the creation of 
another self in her—and he will own that he was before only half in love ! 

CCCXIV Women never reason, and therefore they are (com¬ 
paratively) seldom wrong. They judge instinctively of what falls 
under their immediate observation or experience, and do not trouble 
themselves about remote or doubtful consequences. If they make 
no profound discoveries, they do not involve themselves in gross 
absurdities. It is only by the help of reason and logical inference, 
according to Hobbes, that ‘ man becomes excellently wise, or 
excellently foolish.'i 

CeeXV. Women are less cramped by circumstances or education 
than men. They are more the creatures of nature and impulse, and 
less cast in the mould of habit or prejudice. If a young man and 
woman in common life are seen walking out together on a holiday, 
the girl has the advantage in point of air and dress. She has a 
greater aptitude in catching external accomplishments and the manners 
of her superiors, and is less depressed by a painful consciousness of her 
situation in life. A Quaker girl is often as sensible and conversable 
as any other woman; while a Quaker man is a bundle of quaint 
opinions and conceit. Women are not spoiled by education and an 
affectation of superior wisdom. They take their chance for wit and 
shrewdness, and pick up their advantages, according to their oppor¬ 
tunities and turn of mind. Their faculties (such as they are) shoot 
out freely and gracefully, like the slender trees in a forest; and are 
not clipped and cut down, as the understandings of men are. into 
uncouth shapes and distorted fancies, like yew-trees in an old-fashioned 
garden. Women in short resemble self-taught men, with more 
pliancy and delicacy of feeling. 

^ * Leviathan.’ 
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CCCXVI. Women have as little imagination as they have reason. 
They are pure egotists. They cannot go out of themselves. There 
is no instance of a woman having done anything great in poetry or 
philosophy. They can act tragedy, because this depends very much 
on the physical expression of the passions—they can sing, for they 
have flexible throats and nice ears—they can write romances about 
love—and talk for ever about nothing. 

CCCXVI I. Women are not philosophers or poets, patriots, 
moralists, or politicians—they are simply women. 

CCCXVIII. Women have a quicker sense of the ridiculous than 
men, because they judge from immediate impressions, and do not wait 
for the explanation that may be given of them. 

CCCXIX. English Women have nothing to say on general subjects: 
French Women talk equally well on them or any other. This may be 
obviously accounted for from the circumstance that the two sexes 
associate much more together in France than they do with us, so that 
the tone of conversation in the women has become masculine, and 
that of the men effeminate. The tone of apathy and indifference in 
France to the weightier interests of reason and humanity is ascribable 
to the same cause. Women have no speculative faculty or fortitude 
of mind, and wherever they exercise a continual and paramount sway, 
all must be soon laughed out of countenance, but the immediately in¬ 
telligible and agreeable—but the shewy in religion, the lax in morals, 
and the superficial in philosophy. 

CeeXX. The texture of women's minds, as well as of their 
bodies, is softer than that of men's : but they have not the same 
strength of nerve, of understanding, or of moral purpose. 

CCCXXI. In France knowledge circulates quickly from the 
mere communicativeness of the national disposition. Whatever 
is once discovered, be it good or bad, is made no secret of; but is 
spread quickly through all ranks and classes of society. Thought 
then runs along the surface of the mind like an electrical fluid ; while 
the English understanding is a non-conductor to it, and damps it with 
its torpedo touch. 

CCCXXI I. The French are fond of reading as well as of talking. 
You may constantly see girls tending an apple-stall in the coldest day 
in winter, and reading Voltaire or Racine. Such a thing was never 
known in London as a barrow-woman reading Shaljespear. Yet we 
talk of our widespread civilisation, and ample provisions for the 
education of the poor. 
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CCCXXIII. In comparing notes with the French, we cannot 
boast even of our superior conceit; for in that too they have the 
advantage of us. 

CCCXXIV. It is curious that the French, with all their vivacity 
and love of external splendour, should tolerate nothing but their 
prosing, didactic style of tragedy on the stage; and that with all 
their flutter and levity they should combine the most laborious patience 
and minute finishing in works of art. A French student will take 
several weeks to complete a chalk drawing from a head of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which a dull, plodding Englishman would strike off in as 
many hours. 

CCCXXV. The Dutch perhaps finished their landscapes so care¬ 
fully, because there was a want of romantic and striking objects in 
them, so that they could only be made interesting by the accuracy of 
the details. 

CCCXXVI. An awkward Englishman has an advantage in going 
abroad. Instead of having his deficiency more remarked, it is less so; 
for all Englishmen are thought awkward alike. Any slip in polite¬ 
ness or abruptness of address is attributed to an ignorance of foreign 
manners, and you escape under the cover of the national character. 
Your behaviour is no more criticised than your accent. They 
consider the barbarism of either as a compliment to their own superior 
refinement. 

CCCXXVII. The difference between minuteness and subtlety or 
refinement seems to be this—that the one relates to the parts, and the 
other to the whole. Thus, the accumulation of a number of distinct 
particulars in a work, as the threads of a gold-laced buttonhole, or the 
hairs on the chin in a portrait of Denner’s, is minute or high finish¬ 
ing : the giving the gradations of tone in a sky of Claude’s from 
azure to gold, where the distinction at each step is imperceptible, but 
the whole effect is striking and grand, and can only be seized upon by 
the eye and taste, is true refinement and delicacy. 

CCCXXVIII. The forte of the French is a certain facility and 
grace of execution. The Germans, who are the opposite to them, 
are full of throes and labour, and do everything by an overstrained 
and violent effort. 

CCCXXIX. The conversation of a pedantic Scotchman is like a 
canal with a great number of lochs in it. 
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CCCXXX. The most learned are often the most narrowminded 
men. 

CCCXXXI. The insolence of the vulgar is in proportion to their 
ignorance. They treat everything with contempt which they do not 
understand. 

CCCXXXII. Our contempt for others proves nothing but the 
illiberality and narrowness of our own views. The English laugh at 
foreigners, because, from their insular situation, they are unacquainted 
with the manners and customs of the rest of the world. 

CCCXXXIII. The true barbarian is he who thinks everything 
barbarous but his own tastes and prejudices. 

CCCXXXIV. The difference between the vanity of a Frenchman 
and an Englishman seems to be this—the one thinks everything right 
that is French, the other thinks everything wrong that is not English. 
The Frenchman is satisfied with his own country; the Englishman 
is determined to pick a quarrel with every other. 

CCCXXXV. The national precedence between the English and 
Scotch may be settled by this, that the Scotch are always asserting 
their superiority over the English, while the English never say a 
word about their superiority over the Scotch. The first have got 
together a great number of facts and arguments in their own favour ; 
the last never trouble their heads about the matter, but have taken 
the point for granted as self-evident. 

CCCXXXVI. The great characteristic of the Scotch is that of 
all semi-barbarous people,—namely, a hard defiance of other nations. 

CCCXXXVII. Those who are tenacious on the score of their 
faults shew that they have no virtues to bring as a set-off against 
them. 

CCCXXXVIII. An Englishman in Scotland seems to be 
travelling in a conquered country, from the suspicion and pre¬ 
cautions he has to encounter; and this is really the history of the 
case. 

CCCXXXIX. We learn a great deal from coming into contact 
and collision with individuals of other nations. The contrast of 
character and feeling—the different points of view from which they 
•cc things—is an admirable test of the truth or reaSbnableness of our 
opinions. Among ourselves we take a number of things for granted, 
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which, as soon as we find ourselves among strangers, we arc called 
upon to account for. With those who think and feel differently from 
our habitual tone, we must have a reason for the faith that is in us, 
or we shall not come off very triumphantly. By this comparing of 
notes, by being questioned and cross-examined, we discover how far 
we have taken up certain notions on good grounds, or barely on trust. 
We also learn how much of our best knowledge is built on a sort of 
acquired instinct, and how little we can analyse those things that seem 
to most of us self-evident. He is no mean philosopher who can give 
a reason for one half of what he thinks. It by no means follows that 
our tastes or judgments are wrong, because we may be at fault in an 
argument. A Scotchman and a Frenchman would differ equally 
from an Englishman, but would run into contrary extremes. He 
might not be able to make good his ground against the levity of the 
one or the pertinacity of the other, and yet he might be right, 
for they cannot both be so. By visiting different countries and 
conversing with their inhabitants, we strike a balance between 
opposite prejudices, and have an average of truth and nature left. 

CeeXL. Strength of character as well as strength of understand¬ 
ing is one of the guides that point the way to truth. By seeing the 
bias and prejudices of others marked in a strong and decided manner, 
we are led to detect our own—from laughing at their absurdities we 
begin to suspect the soundness of our own conclusions, which we find 
to be just the reverse of them. When 1 was in Scotland some time 
ago, I learnt most from the person, whose opinions were, not most 
right (as I conceive) but most Scotch. In this case, as in playing 
a game at bowls, you have only to allow for a certain bias in order 
to hit the Jack : or, as in an algebraic equation, you deduct so much 
for national character and prejudice, which is a known or given 
quantity, and what remains is the truth. 

CCCXLI. We learn little from mere captious controversy, or the 
collision of opinions, unless where there is this collision of character to 
account for the difference, and remind one, by implication, where 
one’s own weakness lies. In the latter case, it is a shrewd presump¬ 
tion that inasmuch as others are wrong, so are we: for the widest 
breach in argument is made by mutual prejudice. 

CCCXLIl. There are certain moulds of national character in 
which all our opinions and feelings must be cast, or they are spurious 
and vitiated. A Frenchman and an Englishman, a Scotchman and an 
Irishman, seldom reason alike on any two points consecutively. It 
is vain to think of reconciling these antipathies: they are something 
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in the juices and the blood. It is not possible for a Frenchman to 
admire Shakspeare, except out of mere affectation: nor is it at all 
necessary that he should, while he has authors of his own to admire. 
But then his not admiring Shakspeare is no reason why we should 
not. The harm is not in the natural variety of tastes and dis¬ 
positions) but in setting up an artificial standard of uniformity, which 
makes us dissatisfied with our own opinions, unless we can make them 
universal, or impose them as a law upon the world at large. 

CCCXLIII. I had rather be a lord than a king. A lord is a 
private gentleman of the first class, amenable only to himself. A 
king is a servant of the public, dependent on opinion, a subject for 
history, and liable to be ‘ baited with the rabble’s curse.’ Such a 
situation is no sinecure. Kings indeed were gentlemen, when their 
subjects were vassals, and the world (instead of a stage on which they 
have to perform a difficult and stubborn part) was a deer-park through 
which they ranged at pleasure. But the case is altered of late, and 
it is better and has more of the sense of personal dignity in it to 
come into possession of a large old family estate and ‘ ancestral ’ 
groves, than to have a kingdom to govern—or to lose. 

CCCXLIV. The affectation of gentility by people without birth 
or fortune is a very idle species of vanity. For those who are in 
middle or humble life to aspire to be always seen in the company of 
the great is like the ambition of a dwarf who should hire himself as 
an attendant to wait upon a giant. But we find great numbers of 
this class—whose pride or vanity seems to be sufficiently gratified by 
the admiration of the finery or superiority of others, without any 
farther object. There are sycophants who take a pride in being 
seen in the train of a great man, as there are fops who delight to 
follow in the train of a beautiful woman (from a mere impulse of 
admiration and excitement of the imagination) without the smallest 
personal pretensions of their own. 

CCCXLV. There is a double aristocracy of rank and letters, 
which is hardly to be endured —monstrum ingens, biforme. A lord, 
who is a poet as well, regards the House of Peers with contempt, as 
a set of dull fellows; and he considers his brother authors as a 
Grub-street crew. A king is hardly good enough for him to touch ; 
a mere man of genius is no better than a worm. He alone is all- 
accomplished. Such people should be sent to Coventry i and they 
generally are so, through their insufferable pride and self-sufficiency. 

CCCXLVI. The great are food of patronising men of genius, 
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when they are remarkable for personal insignificance, so that they can 
dandle them like parroquets or lapdogs, or when they are distin¬ 
guished by some awkwardness which they can laugh at, or some 
meanness which they can despise. They do not wish to encourage 
or shew their respect for wisdom or virtue, but to witness the defects 
or ridiculous circumstances accompanying these, that they may have 
an excuse for treating all sterling pretensions with supercilious indif¬ 
ference. They seek at best to be amused, not to be instructed. 
Truth is the greatest impertinence a man can be guilty of in polite 
company; and players and buffoons are the beau ideal of men of wit 
and talents. 

CCCXLVII. We do not see nature merely from looking at it. 
We fancy that we sec the whole of any object that is before us, 
because we know no more of it than what we see. The rest escapes 
us, as a matter of course ; and we easily conclude that the idea in 
our minds and the image in nature are one and the same. But in fact 
we only see a very small part of nature, and make an imperfect 
abstraction of the infinite number of particulars, which are always to 
be found in it as well as wc can. Some do this with more or less 
accuracy than others, according to habit or natural genius. A painter, 
for instance, who has been working on a face for several days, still 
finds out something new in it which he did not notice before, and 
which he endeavours to give in order to make his copy more perfect, 
which shews how little an ordinary and unpractised eye can be supposed 
to comprehend the whole at a single glance, A young artist, when he 
first begins to study from nature, soon makes an end of his sketch, 
because he sees only a general outline and certain gross distinctions 
and masses. As he proceeds, a new field opens to him ; differences 
crowd upon differences ; and as his perceptions grow more refined, 
he could employ whole days in working upon a single part, without 
satisfying himself at last. No painter, after a life devoted to the art 
and the greatest care and length of time given to a single study of a 
head or other object, ever succeeded in it to his wish, or did not 
leave something still to be done. The greatest artists that have ever 
appeared are those who have been able to employ some one view or 
aspect of nature, and no more. Thus Titian was famous for colouring; 
Raphael for drawing; Correggio for the gradations, Rembrandt for 
the extremes of light and shade. The combined genius and powers 
of observation of all the great artists in the world would not be 
sufficient to convey the whole of what is contained in any one object 
in nature; and yet the most vulgar spectator thinks he sees the whole 
of what is before him, at once and without any trouble at all. 
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CCCXLVIIL A copy is never so good as an original. This 
would not be the case indeed, if great painters were in the habit of 
copying bad pictures ; but as the contrary practice holds, it follows 
that the excellent parts of a fine picture must lose in the imitation, 
and the indifferent parts will not be proportionally improved by 
anything substituted at a venture for them. 

CCCXLIX. The greatest painters are those who have combined 
the finest general effect with the highest degree of delicacy and 
correctness of detail. It is a mistake that the introduction of the 
parts interferes or is incompatible with the effect of the whole. Both 
are to be found in nature. The most finished works of the most 
renowned artists are aKso the best. 

CCCL. We are not weaned from a misplaced attachment by 
(at last) discovering the unworthiness of the object. The character 
of a woman is one thing; her graces and attractions another ; and 
these last acquire even an additional charm and piquancy from the 
disappointment we feel in other respects. The truth is, a man in 
love prefers his passion to every other consideration, and is fonder of 
his mistress than he is of virtue. Should she prove vicious, she 
makes vice lovely in his eyes, 

CCCL I. An accomplished coquet excites the passions of others, 
in proportion as she feels none herself. Her forwardness allures, her 
indifference irritates desire. She fans the flame that does not scorch 
her own bosom; plays with men's feelings, and studies the effect of 
her several arts at leisure and unmoved. 

CCCL 11. Grace in women is the secret charm that draws the 
soul into its circle, and binds a spell round it for ever. The reason of 
which is, that habitual grace implies a continual sense of delight, of 
case and propriety, which nothing can interrupt, ever varying, and 
adapting itself to all circumstances alike. 

CCCL III. Even among the most abandoned of the sex, there is 
generally found to exist one strong and individual attachment, which 
remains unshaken through all circumstances. Virtue steals like a 
guilty thing into the secret haunts of vice and infamy, clings to their 
devoted victim, and will not be driven quite away. Nothing can 
destroy the human heart. 

CCCLIV, There is a heroism in crime as well as in virtue. 
Vice and infamy have their altars and their religion. This makes 
nothing in their favour, but is a proud compliment to man's nature* 
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Whatever he is or does, he cannot entirely efface the stamp of the 
Divinity on him. Let him strive ever so, he cannot divest himselt 
of his natural sublimity of thought and affection, however he may 
pervert or deprave it to ill. 

CCCLV. We judge of character too much from names and classes 
and modes of life. It alters very little with circumstances. The 
theological doctrines of Original Sin^ of Grace^ and Electiony admit 
of a moral and natural solution. Outward acts or events hardly 
reach the inward disposition or fitness for good or evil. Humanity 
is to be met with in a den of robbers, nay, modesty in a brothel. 
Nature prevails, and vindicates its rights to the last. 

CCCLVI. Women do not become abandoned with the mere loss 
of character. They only discover the vicious propensities which 
they before were bound to conceal. They do not (all at once) 
part with their virtue, but throw aside the veil of anectation and 
prudery. 

CCCLVII. It is enough to satisfy ambition to excel in some one 
thing. In everything else, one would wish to be a common man. 
Those who aim at every kind of distinction turn out mere pretenders 
and coxcombs. One of the ancients has said that * the wisest and 
most accomplished man is like the statues of the Gods placed against 
a wall—in front an Apollo or a Mercury, behind a plain piece of 
marble.’ 

CCCLVIII. The want of money, according to the poet, has the 
effect of making men ridiculous. It not only has this disadvantage 
with respect to ourselves, but it often shews us others in a very 
contemptible point of view. If we sink in the opinion of the world 
from adverse circumstances, the world is apt to sink equally in ours. 
Poverty is the test of civility and the touchstone of friendship. 

CCCLIX. There are those who borrow money, in order to lend 
it again. This is raising a character for generosity at an easy rate. 

CCCLX. The secret of the difficulties of those people who make 
a great deal of money, and yet are always in want of it, is this—they 
throw it away as soon as they get it on the first whim or extravagance 
that strikes them, and have nothing left to meet ordinary expenses or 
discharge old debts. 

CCCLXI. Those who have the habit of being generous before they 
art fustf fancy they are getting out of difficulties all their lives, 
because it is in their power to do so whenever they will; and for 
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this reason they go on in the same way to the last, because the 
time never comes for baulking their inclinations or breaking off 
a bad habit. 

CCCLXII. It is a mistake that we court the society of the rich 
and the great merely with a view to what we can obtain from them. 
We do 60 , because there is something in external rank and splendour 
that gratifies and imposes on the imagination, just as we prefer the 
company of those who are in good health and spirits to that of the 
sickly and hypochondriacal, or as we would rather converse with a 
beautiful woman than with an ugly one. 

CCCLXIII. Shakspeare says, ‘ Men^s judgments are a parcel of 
their fortunes.’ A person in depressed circumstances is not only not 
listened to—he has not the spirit to say a good thing. 

CCCLXIV. We are very much what others thmh of us. The 
reception our observations meet with, gives us courage to proceed or 
damps our efforts. A man is a wit and a philosopher in one place, 
who dares not open his mouth and is considered as a blockhead in 
another. In some companies nothing will go down but coarse 
practical jests, while the finest remark or sarcasm would be dis¬ 
regarded. 

CCCLXV. Men of talent rise with their company, and are 
brought out by the occasion. Coxcombs and pedants have no 
advantage but over the dull and ignorant, with whom they talk on 
by rote. 

CCCLXVI. In France or abroad one feels one’s self at a loss; 
but then one has an excuse ready in an ignorance of the language. 
In Scotland they speak the same language, but do not understand a 
word that you say. One cannot get on in society, without ideas in 
common. To attempt to convert strangers to your notions, or to 
alter their whole way of thinking in a short stay among them, is 
indeed making a toil of a pleasure, and enemies of those who may 
be inclined to be friends. 

CCCLXVII. In some situations, if you say nothing you are called 
dull; if you talk, you are thought impertinent or arrogant. It is hard 
to know what to do in this case. The question seems to be whether 
your vanity or your prudence predominates. 

CCCLXVIII. One has sometimes no other way of escaping from 
a sense of insignificance, but by offending the self-love of others. We 
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should recollect, however, that good manners are indispensable at all 
times and places, whereas no one is bound to make a figure, at the 
expense of propriety. 

CCCLXIX. People sometimes complain that you do not talk, 
when they have not given you an opportunity to utter a word for a 
whole evening. The real ground of disappointment has been, that 
you have not shewn a sufficient degree of attention to what they have 
said. 

CCCLXX. 1 can listen with patience to the dullest or emptiest 
companion in the world, if he does not require me to do anything 
more than listen. 

CCCLXXI. Wit is the rarest quality to be met with among 
people of education, and the most common among the uneducated. 

CCCLXXI I. Are we to infer from this, that wit is a vulgar 
faculty, or that people of education are proportionably deficient in 
liveliness and spirit ? 

CCCLXXIIT. We seldom hear and seldomer make a witty 
remark. Yet we read nothing else in Congreve’s plays. 

CCCLXXIV. Those who object to wit are envious of it. 

CCCLXXV. The persons who make the greatest outcry against 
bad puns, are the very same who also find fault with good ones. A 
bad pun at least generally leads to a wise remark —that it is a bad 
one. 

CCCLXXVI. A grave blockhead should always go about with 
a lively one—they shew one another off to the best advantage. 

CCCLXXVII. A lively blockhead in company is a public 
benefit. Silence or dullness by the side of folly looks like wisdom. 

CCCLXXV III. It is not easy to write essays like Montaigne, 
nor Maxims in the manner of the Duke de la Rochefoucault. 

CCCLXXIX. The most perfect style of writing may be that 
which treats strictly and methodically of a given subject; the most 
amusing (if not the most instructive) is that, which mixes up the 
personal character of the author with general reflections. 

CCCLXXX. The seat of knowledge is in the head ; of wisdom, 
in the heart* We are sure to judge wrong, if we do not feel right. 
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CCCLXXXI. He who exercises a constant independence of 
spirit, and yet seldom gives offence by the freedom of his opinions, 
may be presumed to have a well-regulated mind. 

CCCLXXXII. There are those who never offend by never 
speaking their minds; as there are others who blurt out a thousand 
exceptionable things without intending it, and because they are 
actuated by no feelings of personal enmity towards any one. 

CCCLXXXIII, Cowardice is not synonymous with prudence. 
It often happens that the better part of discretion is valour. 

CCCLXXXIV. Mental cowards are afraid of expressing a strong 
opinion, or of striking hard, lest the blow should be retaliated. 
They throw themselves on the forbearance of their antagonists, and 
hope for impunity in their insignificance. 

CCCLXXXV. No one ever gained a good word from friend or 
foe, from man or woman, by want of spirit. The public know 
how to distinguish between a contempt for themselves and the fear of 
an adversary. 

CCCLXXXVI. Never be afraid of attacking a bully. 

CCCLXXXVII. An honest man speaks truth, though it may 
give offence; a vain man, in order that it may. 

CCCLXXXVIII. Those only deserve a monument who do not 
need one; that is, who have raised themselves a monument in the 
minds and memories of men. 

CCCLXXXIX. Fame is the inheritance not of the dead, but 
of the living. It is we who look back with lofty pride to the great 
names of antiquity, who drink of that flood of glory as of a river, and 
refresh our wings in it for future flight. 

CCCXC. The inhabitant of a metropolis is apt to think this 
circumstance alone gives him a decided superiority over every one 
else, and does not improve that natural advantage so much as he 
ought. 

CCCXCI. A true-bred cockney fancies his having been born in 
London is a receipt in full for every other species of merit. He 
belongs, in his own opinion, to a privileged class, 

CCCXCII. The number of objects we see from living in a large 
city amuses the mind like a perpetual raree-show, without supplying 
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it with any ideas. The understanding thus becomes habitually 
mechanical and superficial. 

CCCXCIIl. In proportion to the number of persons we see, we 
forget that we know less of mankind. 

CCCXCIV. Pertness and conceit are the characteristics of a true 
cockney. He feels little respect for the greatest things, from the 
opportunity of seeing them often and without trouble; and at the 
same time he entertains a high opinion of himself from his familiarity 
with them. He who has seen all the great actors, the great public 
characters, the chief public buildings, and the other wonders of the 
metropolis, thinks less of them from this circumstance; but con¬ 
ceives a prodigious contempt for all those who have not seen what 
he has. 

CCCXCV. The confined air of a metropolis is hurtful to the 
minds and bodies of those who have never lived out of it. It is 
impure, stagnant—without breathing-space to allow a larger view of 
ourselves or others—and gives birth to a puny, sickly, unwholesome, 
and degenerate race of beings. 

CCCXCVI. Those who, from a constant change and dissipation 
of outward objects have not a moment’s leisure left for their own 
thoughts, can feel no respect for themselves, and learn little con¬ 
sideration for humanity 

CCCXCVII. Profound hypocrisy is inconsistent with vanity: for 
the last would betray our designs by some premature triumph. 
Indeed, vanity implies a sympathy with others, and consummate 
hypocrisy is built on a total want of it. 

CCCXCVIII. A hypocrite despises those whom he deceives, but 
has no respect for himself He would make a dupe of himself too, 
if he could. 

CCCXCIX. There is a degree of selfishness so complete, that it 
does not feel the natural emotions of resentment, contempt, &c. 
against those who have done all they could to provoke them. 
Everything but itself is a matter of perfect indifference to it. It 
feels towards others no more than if they were of a different species; 
and infiicfs torture or imparts delight, itself unmoved and immovable. 

CCCC. Egotism is an infirmity that perpetually grows upon a man, 
till at last he cannot bear to think of anything but himself, or even to 
suppose that others do 
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CCCCI. He will never have true friends who is afraid of making 
enemies. 

CCCCII. The way to procure insults is to submit to them. A 
man meets with no more respect than he exacts. 

CCCCIII. What puts the baseness of mankind in the strongest 
point of view is, that they avoid those who are in misfortune, instead 
of countenancing or assisting them. They antici])ate the increased 
demand on their sympathy or bounty, and escape from it as from a 
falling house. 

CCCCIV. Death puts an end to rivalship and competition. The 
dead can boast no advantage over us; nor can we triumph over 
them. 

CCCCV. We judge of an author by the quality, not the quantity, 
of his productions. Unless we add as much to our reputation by a 
second attempt as we did by our first, we disappoint expectation, and 
lose ground with the public. Those therefore who have done the 
least have often the greatest reputation. The author of Waverley 
has not risen in public estimation by the extreme voluminousness of 
his writings; for it seems as if that which is done so continually 
could not be very difficult to do, and that there is some trick or knack 
in it. The miracle ceases with the repetition ! The Pleasures of 
Hope and the Pleasures of Memoryj on the contrary, stand alone 
and increase in value, because they seem unrivalled and inimitable, 
even by the authors themselves. An economy of expenditure is the 
way to grow rich in fame, as well as in other pursuits. 

CCCCVI. It is better to drink of deep griefs than to taste shallow 
pleasures. 

CCCCVII. Those who can command themselves, command 
others. 

CCCCVIII. A surfeit of admiration or friendship often ends in 
an indifference worse than hatred or contempt. It is not a lively 
perception of faults, but a sickly distaste to the very idea of the 
persons formerly esteemed, a palling of the imagination, or a con¬ 
scious inertness and inability to revive certain feelings—a state from 
which the mind shrinks with greater repugnance than from any 
other. 

CCCCIX. The last pleasure in life is the sense of*discharging our 

duty. 
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CCCCX. Those people who are fond of giving trouble like to 
take it; just as those who pay no attention to the comforts of others, 
are generally indifferent to their own. We are governed by 
sympathy; and the extent of our sympathy is determined by that of 
our sensibility. 

CCCCXI. No one is idle, who can do anything. 

CCCCXTI. Friendship is cemented by interest, vanity, or the 
want of amusement: it seldom implies esteem, or even mutual 
regard. 

CCCCXIIT. Some persons make promises for the pleasure of 
breaking them. 

CCCCXIV. Praise is no match for blame and obloquy. For, were 
the scales even, the malice of mankind would throw in the casting- 
weight. 

CCCCXV. The safest kind of praise is to foretell that another 
will become great in some particular way. It has the greatest shew 
of magnanimity, and the least of it in reality. We are not jealous of 
dormant merit, which nobody recognises but ourselves, and which in 
proportion as it developes itself, demonstrates our sagacity. If our 
prediction fails, it is forgotten; and if it proves true, we may tiien set 
up for prophets, 

CCCCXVI. Men of genius do not excel in any profession because 
they labour in it, but they labour in it, because they excel. 

CCCCXVII. Vice is man^s nature: virtue is a habit—or a 
mask. 

CCCCXVIII. The foregoing maxim shews the difference between 
truth and sarcasm. 

CCCCXIX. Exalted station precludes even the exercise of natural 
affection, much more of common humanity. 

CCCCXX. We for the most part strive to regulate our actions, 
not so much by conscience or reason, as by the opinion of the 
world. But hy the world we mean those who entertain an opinion 
about us. Now, this circle varies exceedingly, but never expresses 
more than a part. In senates, in camps, in town, in country, in 
courts, in a prison, a man’s vices and virtues are weighed in a separate 
scale by those who know him, and who have similar feelings and 
pursuits. We care about no other opinion. There is a moral 
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horizon which bounds our view, and l^eyond which the rest is air. 
The public is divided into a number of distinct jurisdictions for 
different claims; and posterity is but a name, even to those who 
sometimes dream of it. 

CCCCXXI. We can bear to be deprived of everything but our 
self-conceit. 

CCCCXXII. Those who are fond of setting things to rights, 
have no great objection to seeing them wrong. There is often a good 
deal of spleen at the bottom of benevolence. 

CCCCXXIII. The reputation of science which ought to be the 
most lasting, as synonymous with truth, is often the least so. One 
discovery supersedes another ; and the progress of light throws the 
past into obscurity. What has become of the Blacks, the Lavoisiers, 
the Priestleys, in chemistry ? In political economy, Adam Smith is 
laid on the shelf, and Davenant and De Witt have given place to 
the Says, the Ricardos, the Malthuses, and the Macullochs. These 
persons are happy in one respect—they have a sovereign contempt for 
all who have gone before them, and never dream of those who are to 
come after them and usurp their place. When any set of men think 
theirs the only science worth studying, and themselves the only 
infallible persons in it, it is a sign how frail the traces are of 
past excellence in it, and how little connection it has with the general 
affairs of human life. In proportion to the profundity of any inquiry, 
is its futility. The most important and lasting truths are the most 
obvious ones. Nature cheats us with her mysteries, one after another, 
like a juggler with his tricks; but shews us her plain honest face, with¬ 
out our paying for it. The understanding only blunders more or less 
in trying to find out what things are in themselves; the heart judges 
at once of its own feelings and impressions; and these are true and 
the same. 

CCCCXXIV. Scholastic divinity was of use in its day, by afford¬ 
ing exercise to the mind of man. Astrology, and the finding-out the 
philosopher's stone, answered the same purpose. If we had not 
something to doubt, to dispute and quarrel about, we should be at a 
loss what to do with our time. 

CCCCXXV. The multitude who require to be led, still hate 
their leaders. 

CCCCXXVI. It has been said that any man may have any 
woman. 
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CCCCXXVII. Many people are infatuated with ill-success, and 
reduced to despair by a lucky turn in their favour. While all goes 
well, they are Tike Jish out of water. They have no confidence or 
sympathy with their good fortune, and look upon it as a momentary 
delusion. Let a doubt be thrown on the question, and they begin to 
be full of lively apprehensions again; let all their hopes vanish, and 
they feel themselves on firm ground once more. From want of 
spirit or of habit, their imaginations cannot rise from the low ground 
of humility, cannot reflect the gay, flaunting colours of the rainbow, 
flag and droop into despondency, and can neither indulge the ex¬ 
pectation, nor employ the means of success. Even when it is within 
their reach, they dare not lay hands upon it, and shrink from un¬ 
looked-for prosperity, as something of which they are ashamed and 
unworthy. The class of croakers here spoken of are less delighted 
at other people’s misfortunes than at their own. Querulous com¬ 
plaints and anticipations of failure are the food on which they live, 
and they at last acquire a passion for that which is the favourite 
subject of their thoughts and conversation. 

CCCCXXVII I. There are some persons who never succeed, 
from being too indolent to undertake anything; and others who 
regularly fail, because the instant they find success in their power, 
they grow indifferent, and give over the attempt. 

CCCCXXIX. To be remembered after we are dead, is but 
a poor recompense for being treated with contempt while we are 
living. 

CCCCXXX. Mankind are so ready to bestow their admiration on 
the dead, because the latter do not hear it, or because it gives no 
pleasure to the objects of it. Even fame is the offspring of envy. 

CCCCXXXI. Truth is not one, but many; and an observation 
may be true in itself that contradicts another equally true, accord¬ 
ing to the point of view from which we contemplate the subject. 

CCCCXXXI I. Much intellect is not an advantage in courtship. 
General topics interfere with particular attentions. A man, to 
be successful in love, should think only of himself and his mistress. 
Rochefoucault observes that lovers are never tired of each other’s 
company, because they are always talking of themselves. 

CCCCXXXIII. The best kind of oratory or argument is not 
that which is most likely to succeed with any particular person. In 
the latter case, we must avail ourselves of our knowledge of individual 
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circumstances and character: in the former, we must be guided by 
general rules and calculations. 

CCCCXXXIV. The picture of the Misers, by Quintin Matsys, 
seems to proceed upon a wrong idea. It represents two persons 
of this description engaged and delighted with the mutual contem¬ 
plation of their wealth. But avarice is not a social passion ; and the 
true miser should retire into his cell to gloat over his treasures alone, 
without sympathy or observation. 


The End. 
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PREFACE 

The volume here presented to the public is an attempt to improve 
upon the plan of the Elegant Extracts in Verse by the late Dr. 
Knox. From the length of time which had elapsed since the first 
appearance of that work, a similar undertaking admitted of consider¬ 
able improvement, although the size of the volume has been com¬ 
pressed by means of a more severe selection of matter. At least 
a third of the former popular and in many respects valuable work 
was devoted to articles either entirely worthless, or recommended 
only by considerations foreign to the reader of poetry. The object 
and indeed ambition of the present compiler has been to offer to the 
public a Body of English Poetry, from Chaucer to Burns, such as 
might at once satisfy individual curiosity and justify our national 
pride. We have reason to boast of the genius of our country for 
poetry and of the trophies earned in that way; and it is well to have 
a collection of such examples of excellence inwoven together as may 
serve to nourish our own taste and love for the sublime or beautiful, 
and also to silence the objections of foreigners, who are too ready to 
treat us as behindhand with themselves in all that relates to the arts 
of refinement and elegance. If in some respects we are so, it behoves 
us the more to cultivate and cherish the superiority we can lay claim 
to in others. Poetry is one of those departments in which we possess 
a decided and as it were natural pre-eminence: and therefore no 
pains should be spared in selecting and setting off to advantage the 
different proofs and vouchers of it. 

All that could be done for this object, has been attempted in the 
present instance. I have brought together in one view (to the best 
of my judgment) the most admired smaller pieces of poetry, and the 
most striking passages in larger works, which could not themselves be 
given entire. I have availed myself of the plan chalked out by my 
predecessor, but in the hope of improving upon it. To possess a 
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work of this kind ought to be like holding the contents of a library 
in one’s hand without any of the refuse or * baser matter,’ If it had 
not been thought that the former work admitted of considerable 
improvement in the choice of subjects, inasmuch as inferior and 
indifferent productions not rarely occupied the place of sterling 
excellence, the present publication would not have been hazarded. 
Another difference is that I have followed the order of time, instead 
of the division of the subjects. By this method, the progress of 
poetry is better seen and understood ; and besides, the real subjects of 
poetry are so much alike or run so much into one another, as not 
easily to come under any precise classification. 

The great deficiency which I have to lament is the small portion 
of Shakespear’s poetry, which has been introduced into the work; 
but this arose unavoidably from the plan of it, which did not extend 
to dramatic poetry as a general species. The extracts from the best 
parts of Chaucer, which are given at some length, will, it is hoped, 
be acceptable to the lover both of poetry and history. The quotations 
from Spenser do not occupy a much larger space than in the Elegant 
Extracts; but entire passages are given, instead of a numberless 
quantity of shreds and patches. The essence of Spenser’s poetry 
was a continuous, endless flow of indescribable beauties, like the 
galaxy or milky way ;—Dr. Knox has < taken him and cut him out 
in little stars,’ which was repugnant to the genius of his writings. 
I have made it my aim to exhibit the characteristic and striking 
features of English poetry and English genius; and with this view 
have endeavoured to give such specimens from each author as showed 
his peculiar powers of mind and the peculiar style in which he 
excelled, and have omitted those which were not only less remark¬ 
able in themselves, but were common to him with others, or in which 
others surpassed him, who were therefore the proper models in that 
particular way. Cuique trlbuitur juum. In a word, it has been 
proposed to retain those passages and pieces with which the reader 
of taste and feeling would be most pleased in the perusal of the 
original works, and to which he would wish oftenest to turn again— 
and which consequently may be conceived to conduce most beneficially 
to form the taste and amuse the fancy of those who have not leisure 
or industry to make themselves masters of the whole range of 
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English poetry. By leaving out a great deal of uninteresting and 
common-place poetry, room has been obtained for nearly all that 
was emphatically excellent. The reader, it is presumed, may here 
revel and find no end of delight, in the racy vigour and manly 
characteristic humour or simple pathos of Chaucer’s Muse, in the 
gorgeous voluptuousness and romantic tenderness of Spenser, in the 
severe, studied beauty and awful majesty of Milton, in the elegance 
and refinement and harmony of Pope, in the strength and satire and 
sounding rhythm of Dryden, in the sportive gaiety and graces of 
Suckling, Dorset, Gay, and Prior, in Butler’s wit, in Thomson’s 
rural scenes, in Cowper’s terse simplicity, in Burns’s laughing eye 
and feeling heart (among standard and established reputations)—and 
in the polished tenderness of Campbell, the buoyant heart-felt levity 
of Moore, the striking, careless, picturesque beauties of Scott, the 
thoughtful humanity of Wordsworth, and Byron’s glowing rage 
(among those whose reputation seems less solid and towering, 
because we are too near them to perceive its height or measure its 
duration). Others might be mentioned to lengthen out the list of 
poetic names 

* That on the steady breeze of honour sail 
In long possession, calm and beautiful: ’— 

but from all together enough has been gleaned to make a ‘ perpetual 
feast of nectar’d sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.’ Such at 
least has been my ardent wish; and if this volume is not pregnant 
with matter both * rich and rare,’ it has been the fault of the 
compiler, and not of the poverty or niggardliness of the English 
Musk. 

W. H. 
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A CRITICAL LIST 


OF 

AUTHORS CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME 


Chaucer is in the first class of poetry (the natural') and one of the 
first. He describes the common but indiyidual objects of nature and 
the strongest and most unirersal, because spontaneous workings of the 
heart. In invention he has not much to boast, for the materials are 
chiefly borrowed (except in some of his comic tales) ; but the 
masterly execution is his own. He is remarkable for the degree 
and variety of the qualities he possesses—excelling equally in the 
comic and serious. He has little fancy, but he has great wit, great 
humour, strong manly sense, great power of description, perfect 
knowledge of character^ occasional sublimity, as in parts of the 
Knighis Tale^ and the deepest pathos, as in the story of Griselda^ 
Custance^ the Flo*wer and the Leaf, ficc. In humour and spirit, the 
W'tfe of Bath is unequalled. 

Spenser excels in the two qualities in which Chaucer is most 
deficient—invention and fancy. The invention shown in his allegorical 
personages is endless, as the fancy shown in his description of them is 
gorgeous and delightful. He is the poet of romance. He describes 
things as in a splendid and voluptuous dream. He has displayed no 
comic talent, except in his Shepherd*s Calendar. He has little attempt 
at character, an occasional visionary sublimity, and a pensive tender¬ 
ness approaching to the finest pathos. Nearly all that is excellent in 
the Faery Queen is contained in the three first Books. His style is 
sometimes ambiguous and affected ; but his versification is to the last 
degree flowing and harmonious. 


Sir Phiup SmNSY is an affected writer, but with great power of 
thought and description. His poetry, of which he did not write 
much, has the faults of his prose without its recommendations. 


Drayton has chiefly tried his strength in description and learned 
narrative. The plan of the Poiy-OUnon (a local or geographical 
account of Great Britain) is original, but not very happy. The 
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descriptions of places are often striking and curious, but become 
tedious by uniformly. There is some fancy in the poem, but little 
general interest. His Heroic Epistles have considerable tenderness 
and dignity; and, in the structure of the verse, have served as a 
model to succeeding writers. 

Daniel is chiefly remarkable for simplicity of style, and natural 
tenderness. In some of his occasional pieces (as the Epistle to the 
Countess of Cumberland) there is a vast philosophic gravity and 
stateliness of sentiment. 

Sir John Suckling is one of the most piquant and attractive of 
the Minor poets. He has fancy, wit, humour, descriptive talent, 
the highest elegance, perfect ease, a familiar style and a pleasing 
versification. He has combined all these in his Ballad on a Weddings 
which is a masterpiece of sportive gaiety and good humour. His 
genius was confined entirely to the light and agreeable. 

George Wither is a poet of comparatively little power; though 
he has left one or two exquisitely affecting passages, having a personal 
reference to his own misfortunes. 

Waller belonged to the same class as Suckling—the sportive, the 
sparkling, the polished, with fancy, wit, elegance of style, and easiness 
of versification at his command. Poetry was the plaything of his 
idle hours—the mistress, to whom he addressed his verses, was his 
real Muse. His lines on the Death of Oliver Crom^well are however 
serious, and even sublime. 

Milton was one of the four great English poets, who must 
certainly take precedence over all others, I mean himself, Spenser, 
Chaucer, and Shakespear. His subject is not common or natural 
indeed, but it is of preternatural grandeur and unavoidable interest. 
He is altogether a serious poet; and in this differs from Chaucer and 
Shakespear, and resembles Spenser. He has sublimity in the highest 
degree: beauty in an equal degree; pathos in a degree next to the 
highest; perfect character in the conception of Satan, of Adam and 
Eve; fancy, learning, vividness of description, stateliness, decorum. 
He seems on a par with his subject in Paradise Lost ; to raise it, 
and to be raised with it. His style is elaborate and powerful, and 
his versification, with occasional harshness and affectation, superior in 
harmony and variety to all other blank verse. It has the effect of a 
piece of fine music. His smaller pieces, Lyidasy VAllegroy 11 
Penserosoy the Sonnets, &c., display proportional excellence, from 
their beauty, sweetness, and elegance. 
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Cowley is a writer of great sense, ingenuity, and learning; but as 
a poet, his fancy is quaint, far-fetched, and mechanical, and he has 
no other distinguishing quality whatever. To these objections his 
Anacreontics are a delightful exception. They are the perfection of 
that sort of gay, unpremeditated, lyrical effusion. They breathe the 
very spirit of love and wine. Most of his other pieces should be 
read for instruction, not for pleasure. 

Marvell is a writer almost forgotten : but undeservedly so. His 
poetical reputation seems to have sunk with his political party. His 
satires were coarse, quaint, and virulent; but his other productions 
are full of a lively, tender, and elegant fancy. His verses leave an 
echo on the ear, and find one in the heart. See those entitled 
Bermudas, To his Coy Mistress, On the Death of a Fawn, &c. 

Butler (the author of Hudthras') has undoubtedly more wit than 
any other writer in the language. He has little besides to recommend 
him, if we except strong sense, and a laudable contempt of absurdity 
and hypocrisy. He has little story, little character, and no great 
humour in his singular poem. The invention of the fable seems 
borrowed from Don Quixote. He has however prodigious merit in 
his style, and in the fabrication of his rhymes. 

Sir John Denham's fame rests chiefly on his Cooper^s Hill, This 
poem is a mixture of the descriptive and didactic, and has given birth 
to many poems on the same plan since. His forte is strong, sound 
sense, and easy, unaffected, manly verse. 

Dryden stands nearly at the head of the second class of English 
poets, viz. the arii/icial, or those who describe the mixed modes of 
artificial life, and convey general precepts and abstract ideas. He 
had invention in the plan of his Satires, very little fancy, not much 
wit, no humour, immense strength of character, elegance, masterly 
ease, indignant contempt approaching to the sublime, not a particle of 
tenderness, but eloquent declamation, the perfection of uncorrupted 
English style, and of sounding, vehement, varied versification. The 
jilexander^s Feasty his Fables and Satires^ are his standard and lasting 
works. 

Rochester, as a wit, is first-rate: but his fancy is keen and caustic, 
not light and pleasing, like Suckling or Waller. His verses cut and 
sparkle like diamonds. 

Roscommon excelled chiefly as a translator; but his translation of 
Horace*s Art of Poetry is so unique a specimen of fidelity and felicity, 
that it has been adopted into this collection. 
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PoMFRET left one popular poem behind him, The Choice; the 
attraction of which may be supposed to lie rather in the subject than 
in the peculiar merit of the execution. 

Lord Dorset, for the playful ease and elegance of his verses, 
is not surpassed by any of the poets of that class. 

J. Philips’s Splendid Shilling makes the fame of this poet—it is 
a lucky thought happily executed. 

Halifax (of whom two short poems are here retained) was the 
least of the Minor poets—one of ‘ the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease.’ 

The praise of Parnell’s poetry is, that it was moral, amiable, with 
a tendency towards the pensive; and it was his fortune to be the 
friend of poets. 

Prior is not a very moral poet, l)ut the most arch, piquant, and 
equivocal of those that have been admitted into this collection. He 
is a graceful narrator, a polished wit, full of the delicacies of style 
amidst gross allusions. 

Pope is at the head of the second class of poets, vl%, the describers 
of artificial life and manners. His works are a delightful, never- 
failing fund of good sense and refined taste. He had high invention 
and fancy of the comic kind, as in the Rape of the Lock ; wit, as in 
the Dunciad and Satires ; no humour ; some beautiful descriptions, as 
in the Windsor Forest ; some exquisite delineations of character (those 
of Addison and Villiers are master-pieces) ; he is a model of elegance 
everywhere, but more particularly in his eulogies and friendly epistles; 
his ease is the effect of labour; he has no pretensions to sublimity, 
but sometimes displays an indignant moral feeling akin to it; his 
pathos is playful and tender, as in his Epistles to Arhuthnot and 
Jervasj or rises into power by the help of rhetoric, as in the Eloisa^ 
and Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunate Lady ; his style is polished 
and almost faultless in its kind; his versification tires by uniform 
smoothness and harmony. He has been called * the most sensible of 
poets: ’ but the proofs of his sense are to be looked for in his single 
observations and hints, as in the Essay on Criticism and Moral Epistles^ 
and not in the larger didactic reasonings of the Essay on Man^ which 
is full of verbiage and bombast. 

If good sense has been made the characteristic of Pope, good¬ 
nature might be made (with at least equal truth) the tharacteristic of 
Gay. He was a satirist without gall. He had a delightful placid 
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vein of invention, fancy, wit, humour, description, ease and elegance, 
a happy style, and a versification which seemed to cost him nothing. 
His Beggar*! Opera indeed has stings in it, but it appears to have left 
the writer's mind without any. 

The Grave of Blair is a serious and somewhat gloomy poem, but 
pregnant with striking reflections and fine fancy. 

Swift’s poetry is not at all equal to his prose. He was actuated 
by the spleen in both. He has however sense, wit, humour, ease, 
and even elegance when he pleases, in his poetical effusions. But he 
trifled with the Muse. He has written more agreeable nonsense than 
any man. His Verses on his own Death are affecting and beautiful. 

Ambrose Philips’s Pastorals were ridiculed by Pope, and their 
merit is of an humble kind. They may be said rather to mimic 
nature than to imitate it. They talk about rural objects, but do 
not paint them. His verses descriptive of a Northern Winter are 
better. 

Thomson is the best and most original of our descriptive poets. 
He had nature; but, through indolence or affectation, too often 
embellished it with the gaudy ornaments of art. Where he gave 
way to his genuine impulses, he was excellent. He had invention in 
the choice of his subject {The Seasons^^ some fancy, wit and humour 
of a most voluptuous kind; in the Castle of Indolence^ great descrip¬ 
tive power. His elegance is tawdriness; his ease slovenliness; he 
sometimes rises into sublimity, as in his account of the Torrid and 
Froxen Zones ; he has occasional pathos too, as in his Traveller Dost 
in the Snow ; his style is barbarous, and his ear heavy and bad. 

Collins, of all our Minor poets, that is, those who have attempted 
only short pieces, is probably the one who has shown the most of the 
highest qualities of poetry, and who excites the most intense interest 
in the bosom of the reader. He soars into the regions of imagina¬ 
tion, and occupies the highest peaks of Parnassus. His fancy is 
glowing, vivid, but at the same time hasty and obscure. Gray’s 
sublimity was borrowed and mechanical, compared to Collins’s, who 
has the true inspiration, the vivida vis of the poet. He heats and 
nielts objects in the fervour of his genius, as in a furnace. See his 
Odes to FeoTf On the Poetical Character^ and To Evening, The Ode 
on the Passions is the most popular, but the most artificial of his 
principal ones. His qualities were fancy, sublimity of conception, 
and no mean degree of pathos, as in the Eclogues^ and the Dirge in 
Cymhelme, 
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Dyer’s Grongar Hill is a beautiful moral and descriptive effusion, 
with much elegance, and perfect ease of style and versification, 

Shenstone was a writer inclined to feebleness and affectation: but 
when he could divest himself of sickly pretensions, he produces 
occasional excellence of a high degree. His School-mistukss is the 
perfection of ndi’oe description, and of that mixture of pathos and 
humour, than which nothing is more delightful or rare. 

Mallet was a poet of small merit—but every one has read his 
Ed'wtn and Emmay and no one ever forgot it. 

Akenside is a poet of considerable power, but of little taste or 
feeling. His thoughts, like his style, are stately and imposing, 
but turgid and gaudy. In his verse, ‘ less is meant than meets the 
ear.’ He has some merit in the invention of the subject (the 
Pleasures of Imagination) his poem being the first of a series of 
similar ones on the faculties of the mind, as the Pleasures of Memory^ 
of Hope^ &c. 

Young is a poet who has been much over-rated from the popu¬ 
larity of his subject, and the glitter and lofty pretensions of his 
style. I wished to have made more extracts from the Night-Thoughts^ 
but was constantly repelled by the tinsel of expression, the false 
ornaments, and laboured conceits. Of all writers who have gained 
a great name, he is the most meretricious and objectionable. His is 
false wit, false fancy, false sublimity, and mock-tenderness. At least, 
it appears so to me. 

Gray was an author of great pretensions, but of great merit. He 
has an air of sublimity, if not the reality. He aims at the highest 
things; and if he fails, it is only by a hair’s-breadth. His pathos 
is injured, like his sublimity, by too great an ambition after the 
ornaments and machinery of poetry. His craving after foreign 
help perhaps shows the want of the internal impulse. His Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, which is the most simple, is the best of 
his productions. 

Churchill is a fine rough satirist. He had sense, wit, eloquence, 
and honesty. 

Goldsmith, both in verse and prose, was one of the most delightful 
writers in the language. His verse flows like a limpid stream. His 
ease is quite unconscious. Every thing in him is spontaneous, un¬ 
studied, unaffected, yet elegant, harmonious, graceful, nearly faultless. 
Without the point or refinement of Pope, he has more natural tender. 
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ness, a greater suavity of manner, a more genial spirit. Goldsmith 
never rises into sublimity, and seldom sinks into insipidity, or stumbles 
upon coarseness. His Traveller contains masterly national sketches. 
The Deserted Village is sometimes spun out into a mawkish senti¬ 
mentality ; but the characters of the Village Schoolmaster^ and the 
Village Clergyman^ redeem a hundred faults. His Retaliation is a poem 
of excjuisite spirit, humour, and freedom of style. 

Armstrong’s Art oj Preserving Health displays a fine natural vein 
of sense and poetry on a most unpromising subject. 

Chatterton’s Remains show great premature power, but are chiefly 
interesting from his fate. He discovered great boldness of spirit and 
versatility of talent; yet probably, if he had lived, would not have 
increased his reputation for genius. 

Thomas Warton was a man of taste and genius. His Sonnets I 
cannot help preferring to any in the language. 

CowPER is the last of the English poets in the first division of this 
collection, but though last, not least. He is, after Thomson, the 
best of our descriptive poets—more minute and graphical, but with 
less warmth of feeling and natural enthusiasm than the author of The 
Seasons. He has also fine manly sense, a pensive and interesting 
turn of thought, tenderness occasionally running into the most touch¬ 
ing pathos, and a patriotic or religious zeal mounting almost into 
sublimity. He had great simplicity with terseness of style: his 
versification is neither strikingly faulty nor excellent. His occasional 
copies of verses have great elegance; and his John Gilpin is one of 
the most humorous pieces in the language. 

Burns concludes the series of the Illustrious Dead; and one 
might be tempted to write an elegy rather than a criticism on him. 
In naivetef in spirit, in characteristic humour, in vivid description of 
natural objects and of the natural feelings of the heart, he has left 
behind him no superior. 


Of the living poets I wish to speak freely, but candidly. 

Rogers is an elegant and highly polished writer, but without much 
originality or power. He seems to have paid the chief attention to 
his style— Materiam superahat opus* He writes, however, with an 
admiration of the muse, and with an interest in humanity. 
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Campbell has equal elegance, equal elaborateness, with more power 
and scope both of thought and fancy. His Pleasures of Hope is too 
artificial and antithetical; but his Gertrude of Wyoming strikes at the 
heart of nature, and has passages of extreme interest, with an air of 
tenderness and sweetness over the whole, like the breath of flowers. 
Some of his shorter effusions have great force and animation, and a 
patriotic firc- 

Bloomfield’s excellence is confined to a minute and often interest¬ 
ing description of individual objects in nature, in which he is sur¬ 
passed perhaps by no one. 

Crabbe is a writer of great power, but of a perverse and morbid 
taste. He gives the very objects and feelings he treats of, whether 
in morals or rural scenery, but he gives none but the most uninterest¬ 
ing or the most painful. His poems are a sort of funeral dirge over 
human life, but without pity, without hope. He has neither smiles 
nor tears for his readers. 

Coleridge has shewn great wildness of conception in his Ancient 
Mariner^ sublimity of imagery in his Ode to the Departing Tear^ 
grotesqueness of fancy in his Famine^ and Slaughter^ and tender¬ 
ness of sentiment in his Genevieve. He has however produced 
nothing equal to his powers. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s characteristic is one, and may be expressed in 
one word;—a power of raising the smallest things in nature into 
sublimity by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and 
loftiest feelings to the meanest and most superficial objects. His 
peculiarity is his combination of simplicity of subject with profundity 
and power of execution. He has no fancy, no wit, no humour, little 
descriptive power, no dramatic power, great occasional elegance, with 
continual rusticity and boldness of allusion; but he is sublime without 
the Muse’s aid, pathetic in the contemplation of his own and man’s 
nature; add to this, that his style is natural and severe, and his 
versification sonorous and expressive. 

Mr. Southey’s talent in poetry lies chiefly in fancy and the 
invention of his subject. Some of his oriental descriptions, characters, 
and fables, are wonderfully striking and impressive, but there is an air 
of extravagance in them, and his versification is abrupt, affected, and 
repulsive. In his early poetry there is a vein of patriotic fervour, 
and mild and beautiful moral reflection. 

Sir Walter Scott is the most popular of pur living poets. His 
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excellence is romantic narrative and picturesque description. He has 
great bustle, great rapidity of action and flow of versification, with 
a Buflicient distinctness of character, and command of the ornaments 
of style. He has neither lofty imagination, nor depth or intensity of 
feeling; vivUnesj of mind is apparently his chief and pervading 
excellence, 

Mr. C. Lamb has produced no poems equal to his prose writings: 
but I could not resist the temptation of transferring into this collection 
his Farewell to Tobacco^ and some of the sketches in his John Woodn)U\ 
the first of which is rarely surpassed in quaint wit, and the last in 
pure feeling. 

Montgomery is an amiable and pleasing versifier, who puts his 
heart and fancy into whatever he composes. 

Lord Byron’s distinguishing quality is intensity of conception and 
expression. He wills to be sublime or pathetic. He has great 
wildness of invention, brilliant and elegant fancy, caustic wit, but no 
humour. Gray’s description of the poetical character—‘Thoughts 
that glow, and words that burn,’—applies to him more than to any 
of his contemporaries. 

Thomas Moore is the greatest wit now living. His light, ironical 
pieces are unrivalled for point and facility of execution. His fancy 
is delightful and brilliant, and his songs have gone to the heart of a 
nation, 

Leigh Hunt has shewn great wit in his Feast of the Poets, elegance 
in his occasional verses, and power of description and pathos in his 
Story of Rimini, The whole of the third canto of that poem is as 
chaste as it is classical. 

The late Mr. Shelley (for he is dead since the commencement of 
this publication) was chiefly distinguished by a fervour of philosophic 
mculation, which he clad in the garb of fancy, and in words of 
Tyrian die. He had spirit and genius, but his eagerness to give effect 
and produce conviction often defeated his object, and bewildered 
himself and his readers. 

Lord Thurlow has written some very unaccountable, but some 
occasionally good and feeling poetry. 

Mr. Keats is also dead. He gave the greatest promise of genius 
of any poet of his day. He displayed extreme tenderness, beauty, 
originality, and delicacy of fancy; all he wanted was manly strength 
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and fortitude to reject the temptations of singularity in sentiment and 
expression. Some of his shorter and later pieces are, however, as 
free from faults as they are full of beauties. 

Mr. Milman is a writer of classical taste and attainments rather 
than of original genius. Poeta nascitur—non Jit, 

Of Bowles’s sonnets it is recommendation enough to say, that they 
were the favourites of Mr. Coleridge’s youthful mind. 

It only remains to speak of Mr. Barry Cornwall, who, both in 
the drama, and in his other poems, has shewn brilliancy and tender¬ 
ness of fancy, and a fidelity to truth and nature, in conceiving the 
finer movements of the mind equal to the felicity of his execution in 
expressing them. 


Some additions have been made in the Miscellaneous part of the 
volume, from the Lyrical effusions of the elder Dramatists, whose 
beauty, it is presumed, can never decay, whose sweetness can never 
cloy! 
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A REPLY TO ‘Z’ 

Written at Wintcrslow in August or September i8i8, in reply to an article in 
Blackwoods Magazine for August, entitled * Hazlitt Cross-Questioned,' and signed 
' An Old Friend with a New Face.' Hazlitt did not publish his reply, but instituted 
proceedings, successfully, against the magazine instead. See the present editor’s 
Life, pp. 257-72, and introductory note to Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth, in vol. vi. 
The MS. is on 23 foolscap pages, and is inscribed at the top of the first page ; ‘ The 
following rough ^etch of an answer to the queries of An Old Friend with a new face 
(which I wrote with some intention of pubhshing it) will convey my defence and my 
notions of the state of the question. The first 4 or 5 pages may be skipped over.' 
From this and the interpolated remarks which arc reproduced below it may be 
concluded that Hazlitt was submitting the MS. to Jeffrey, on the agreement of the 
latter to act as his counsel {Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents, 1873, 
II. 220.) It is endorsed on the verso of the last page in the autograph of Archibald 
Constable: * Blackwood’s Magazine, Hazlitt, etc., in reply to (?) Lockhart (un¬ 
published ?).' The probable author of the article was Lockhart, on information 
supplied no doubt by Wilson who had drawn it in part from his residence in the Lakes. 
The signature * Z ’ was that attached to the series ‘ On the Cockney School of 
Poetry,’ in which Leigh Hunt and Keats were attacked, and of which Lockhart was 
the author. The title attached to the MS. by Mr. Whiblcy, who first printed it, 
has been retained. 

PAGE 

3. begin by observing. He is a mere quack, Mr. Editor, and a mere bookmaker; 
one of the sort that lounge in third-rate bookshops, and write third-rate books. 
It were well if he were honest in his humble trade.” * Hazlitt Cross- 
Questioned.’ 

* Thou toboreson Z,’ etc. King Lear, ii. 2. 69. 

1 . 22. * E^ual' (for ' the greatest') written above the line, and uncancelled. 

A note to bts second Lay-Sertnon. A Lay Sermon addressed to the Higher and Middle 
Classes on the Existing Distresses, 1817, footnote on Paley and self-love : * The 
fallacious sophistry of the grounding principle in this whole system has been 
detected by Des Cartes and Bishop Butler; and of late years, with great ability 
and originality, by Mr. Hazlitt.' 

When this gentleman . . . formerly knew me. Cf. Coleridge's letter to Thomas 
Wedgwood, of September 16,1803, in the present editor's Life (pp. 75-^). 

4. 1 . 1. * Expressed it' (for * said ’) written above the line, and uncancelled. 

Lord Lonsdale. Sir William Lowther (1758-1844), created second Earl Lonsdale 
1807, to whom Wordsworth dedicated The Excursion, ^ 

Bishop Bully Dean Waterland, etc. Cf. a passage in * On the Ignorance of the 
Learned ' (vol. viii. p. 76 and note). 

Grotius. Hugo Grotius, or Huig van Groot (1583-1645), Dutch jurist, whose 
Dejure Belli et Pads was published in 1625. 
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4. Mr. Wordstoortb*s brother Kit. Christopher Wordsworth (1774-1846), youngest 

brother of the poet, at this date Chaplain to the House of Commons, and later 
Master of Trimty College, Cambridge. 

*Tbe British Critic. See the issue for November, 1806. This magazine went into 
a *new series' in 1814, and was consistently hostile, not to say scurrilous, in its 
treatment of Hazlitt's boob from *Ibe Round Table onwards. 

Make long Cbilde Harold articles out of my Round Tables about Rousseau. 
See the review of * Canto the Fourth' in Blackwood^s Magazine for May 
1818. 

‘ For a metaphysician^* etc. * Besides to be demanded of a sponge, what replication 
should be made by the son of a king ? * Hamlet, iv. 2. 12. 

1 . 3 from bottom. * I sec no harm in that ’( for * what of that ? ’) written above 
the line, and uncancelled. 

5. My * name is Will.* Shakespeare, Sonnets, cxzxvi. 

What I have said on the Lake School of Poetry. In Lectures on the English Poets 
(vol. V. pp. 161 etseq.). 

That he wished Tiem^ bad shot out Mr. Pitt's tongue. The reference is to 
Pitt’s duel with Tierney on Putney Heath, May 27, 1798, at which date 
Hazlitt was at Nether Stowey. Cf. * My First Acquaintance with Poets ’ 
(vol. XVII.). 

He bated those interlocutions between Lucius and Caius. See a note on this passage 
under * Mr. Wordsworth ’ in The Spirit of the Age (vol. xi. p. 92). 

There is onl^ one passage. In the lecture on ‘ Dryden and Pope,’ in Lectures on 
the Englub PoeU (vol. v. 0. 81). The criticism of Dryden’s description of 
Bacchus will be found acknowledged to Wordsworth’s conversation ia The 
Spirit of the Age (vol. xi. p. 92). 

6. * Our meddling intellect,* etc. Wordsworth, ‘ The Tables Turned,’ 26-8. 

On account of the expence. This hit being at Wordsworth's well-known 
economy. 

A criticism upon the Excursion. Hazlitt’s Examiner review appeared in three 
parts, on Augiut 21 and 28, and October 2,1814. The incident narrated (which 
Hazlitt most likely heard from Charles Lloyd, who came to London, after his 
residence in the Lakes, in 1818) would presumably have occurred on the receipt 
of the first part. Dorothy Wordsworth had read two parts at least when she 
wrote on Oct. 9 to Mrs. Clarbon ; ‘ Hazlitt’s review appeared in the Examiner. 
... He says that the narrative parts of the poem are a dead weight upon it; 
but speab in raptures of the philosophical. Now, that the narrative will be liked 
the best by most readers we have no doubt; therefore, we are most glad to 
hear that the religious and philosophical parts arc relished ’ (Harper, Woraswortb, 
11.211). 

Last line. * Supply' (for ' number'} written above the line, and uncancelled. 

7. The new Biographie Umverselle. Biographic Universelle, Ancienne et Modeme, 

ou Histoire de la Vie Publigue et Privie de tous les bommes qui se sont remarques 
par leurs icrits, leurs actions, leurs talenu, leurs vertus, ou leurs crimes . Paris, 1811, 
etc. The work was completed in 52 volumes in 1828. Against this sentence 
in the MS. Hazlitt has written : * See Letter.’ 

8. 1 .2. Against the quotation ending * come into my head ’ Hazlitt has written on 

the MS.: * This I hold to be particularly actionable.' 

But three articles in that Magazine. * West’s Picture of Death on the Pale Horse,' 
December 1817; ' On the Question whether Pope was a Poet,’ February 1818; 
*On the Ignorance of the Learned,’ July 1818. * On Respectable People* 
appeared in the magazine for August, and Hazlitt was engaged at the moment 
in writing further essays for Constable (see vol. xvxx.). 
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8. Lengthened, account of my lectures communicated by Mr. Patmore. See Blacktoood*s 

Magazine,^ February, March and April i8i8. Peter George Patmore was 
secretary of the Surrey Institution at this date, and first met Hazlitt over 
the delivery of the Lectures on the English Poets. 

*Tbe epithet cockney is misapplied to me. Cf. vol. iv., note to p. 20. 

1 . 18. Against the quotation ending *in another publication* Hazlitt has 
written on the MS.: * This I consider an actionable charge, as particularly 
prejudicial to my interests and literary character.' 

Ifl have called him the most contemptible character. Cf. vol. viii., note to p. 72. 

9. 1 . 3. After * vouchers for it ’ there is a note by Hazlitt on the MS.: * Quote. 

I cannot get the book.' 

Ultra-Crepidarian mode of criticism. Leigh Hunt published his satire on Gifford 
entitled Ultra-Crepidarius in 1823, in the preface to which he says the phrase 

* was invented by a friend of mine . . . one of the humblest as well as noblest 
spirits that exist.* This was possibly Lamb, although 1 do not know that we 
Imow it to have been. 

The difference between geometrical and arithmetical proportion. Cf. A Reply to 
Malthus (vol. 1. p. 195). 

Insinuated that Desdemona was a lewd woman. The reference is to the article, 

* Mr. Kean’s lago,* which Hazlitt contributed to The Examiner (August 7,1814) 
before he became the regular dramatic critic, and which led to a correspondence 
between himself, Thomas Barnes, and Leigh Hunt. Sec vol. v. p. 217, and the 
later volumes devoted to his journalism. 

The newspaper paragraph in question. See vol. v., note to p. 200, where the 
paragraph in question is reproduced. 

Tou call me as a nickname. * Pimpled Hazlitt's coxcomb lectures * {Blackwood's^ 
March). 

10. In another part of the same publication. In a review, in the August issue, of 
the recently published Works of Lamb. 

You say ... in another place. Sec the article ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,* in the 
same issue : * He [Hazlitt] cannot write one syllabic on any subject, unless he 
has an opinion before him , and then he very magnanimously and intellectually 
contradicts that opinion. He stands with his back turned on the whole 
writing world, and need not therefore be surprised to get an occasional kick 
or two.* 

Bad faith of the Edinburgh Reviewers. The review of Characters of Sbakespear’s 
Playsy in the issue for August 1817, was written by Jeffrey. 

Is it answePd f The Merchant of Venice,, iv. i. 43. 

Last line. The signature is supplied. 

A LETTER TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

Written in February 1819, on the conclusion of the delivery of the Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers and the appearance (late in January) of The Quarterly Review 
dated the previous July (cf. introauctory note to Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth, in 
vol. VI.). An undated note in the possession of Mr. Geoffrey Keyne»~‘ Mr. Hazhtt 
would oe obliged to Messrs. Whitmore & Fenn to let him have the Quarterly Review 
for August 1817, & that for June last year, & the present one for a few days *— 
shows him to be borrowing from a circulating librapr the three issues containing the 
reviews of his work which he submits to ai^ysis in the Letter (s<e note to p.^ 18, 
below). In accordance with a practice which is usual with him, he uses as a starting- 
point ms earlier paper, * The Emtor of the Quarterly Review * (Ti>e Examiner, June 14, 
1818), which is reproduced in a later volume. 
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12. Biblio. Note. * Fit pugil, etc. Horace, Satires^ ii. iii. 30. 

Paymaster of the band 0/ Gentleman Pensioners. See vol. vn., note to p. 276. 

14. There is no offence in tt, Cf. ‘ There’s no offence, my lord.’ Hamlet, x. 5. 37. 

’ False and hollow,* etc. Paradise Lost, 11. iiz et seq. 

Ackerman*s dresses for May. Rudolf Ackerman’s (1764-1834) Repository of 
Arts, Literature, Fashions, Manufactures, etc., was issued periodically between 
1809 and 1829. Cf. vol. vii. p. 297 and note. 

Carlton House. The residence of the Prince Regent, pulled down in 1826-8. 

Jn the patois and gibberish of fraud. Hazlitt is recalling Burke : * Their language 
is in the patois of fraud; in the cant and gibberish of hypocrisy.’ {Reflections 
on the French Revolution, ed. Payne, p. 123.) 

A Jacobin stationer. Hazlitt refers to the case of William Paul Rogers, a Chelsea 
stationer, who for taking an active part in a petition for reform was deprived 
of the charge of a letter-boz. Leigh Hunt referred to the case in The Examiner 
for February 7, 1819, and opened a subscription list for Rogers. The two 
clergymen referred to took an active part against Rogers. Wellesley, a brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, was Rector of Chelsea, and Butler had a school 
there. 

’ The tenth transmitter.* 

* No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.’ 

Richard Savage’s The Bastard, 7. 

Should go about to separate the stamp of merit. Cf. 

* For who shaU go about 
To cozen fortune and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit f ’ 

Merchant of Venice, n. 9. 37-9. 

16. Tou have been well called an Ultro’-Crepidarian critic. Cf. onte, p. 9 and note. 

Tour * very good friend* * He is my very good friend, and an honourable gentle¬ 
man.’ Timon of Athens, in. 2. 2. 

x8. Tour account of the first work. In The Quarterly Review, April 1817. Punctuality 
was not among the virtues of this redoubtable organ of opinion, and the 
internal date (wluch is what concerns us for reference) generally differed con¬ 
siderably from that achieved in practice. This issue, no doubt, appeared in 
August (cf. the present editor’s Life, p. 232), and was presumably externally 
so dated. See Hazlitt’s note Quoted in the introductory note, above. A Mr. 
Russell, Dr. Smiles tells us {John Murray, 11.44), was the author of this review. 

Hot any one of which I have used. The * new words and phrases,* forbiddingly 
listed by the Quarterly, being, of course, Leigh Hunt’s. Cf. p. 21. 

Albemarle Street hoax. Gifford, of course, was not only the first editor oi The 
Quarterly Review, but also literary adviser to John Murray, who purchased 
No. 50 Albemarle Street in 1812. 

20. * Secret, sweet and precious* 

• *rhe landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ secret favours, sweet and precious.’ 

Bums, Tam 0* Shanter, 47--8. 

* lUmtrim predeeemrs.* Hazlitt is quoting the Quarterlys sarcastic reference 
to his aUusioa to Addison and Steele, in the preface to The Round Table. 

On the Progress sf Arts. l.e., * Why the Arts are not Progressive ’ (vol. iv. pp. 
160-+). 
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21. *7too or three conclusive digSy etc. From a passage in Leigh Hunt’s essay ‘ On 

Washerwomen ’ referred to by Gifford. 

Note. * A good hater* Cf. vol. iv., note to p. 103. 

‘ The milk ^ human kindness* Macbethy i. 5. 18. 

22. Earl Grosvenor. . . . 7he Marquis of Stafford. See Sketches of the Picture 

Galleries (vol. x.). Gifford was for a time tutor in Lord Grosvenor’s family. 
Lord Mulgrave. See vol. xi., note to p. 234. 

* 7 heir gorge did not rise* Cf. Hamlety v. i. 207. 

‘ Tou assume a viccy* etc. 

* Assume a virtue, if you have it not.’ 

Hamlety iii. 4. 160. 

In the * Examiner* February 25, 1816. 

23. How little knew*St thou of Calista I 

* O, thou hast known but little of Calista 1 ’ 

Rowe, 7be Fair Penitenty Act iv. Scene i. 

Anne Davies. Gifford bequeathed ,£3000 to her relatives. In addition to the 
epitaph quoted in the text he wrote an elegy on her, beginning, * I wish I was 
where Anna lies,* which is referred to in Hazlitt’s character of Gifford in The 
Spirit of the Age. 

24. * [Other] such dulcet diseases* As Tou Like Ity v. 4. 68. 

* Compunctious visitings of nature* Macbeth y i. 5. 46. 

* You are well tuned noWy* etc. OtheUoy 11. i. 201. 

* Made of p^trable stuff.* Hamlety iii. 4. 36. 

* Stuffed with paltry y blurred sheets* Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution 

(ed. Payne, p. loi). 

Note I. * It u easiery* etc. St. MattheWy xix. 24. 

7he realms of day. Cf. * And smooth my passage to the realms of day.’ Pope, 
Eloisa to Abeiardy 322. 

25. 7be Admiralty Scribe. John Wilson Croker (1780-1857), who contributed two 

hundred and sixtv articles to The Quarterly Reviewy was Secretary to the 
Admiralty from 1009 to 1830. 

His * Feast of the Poets.* Published in 1814. 

26. 7bus painters write their names at Co. Prior, Protogenes and Apelles. Burke 

quotes the line in his Regicide Peace (ed. Payne, p. 94). 

7be temperate and judicious note which accompanies it. See the 1814 text. The 
note was omitted in the 1815 edition, which is followed by Mr. Milford 
{Poetical fVorks, 1923). 

Tou put the author of Rimini in Newgate. For his libel on the Prince Regent 
in 1813, Leigh Hunt was sent, not to Newgate, but to the Surrey Gaol in 
Horsemonger Lane. Here he wrote The Descent of Liberty^: A Masquey 
and the greater part of The Story of Rimini. Gifford’s review of Rimini 
appeared in The Quarterly Review for January 1816. 

Tet you say somewhere. In the review of Lectures on the English Poets {Quarterly 
Reviewy July 1818). 

Put on the pannel, etc. * If I can help it, he shall not be on the inquest of my 
quantum meruit.* Burke, A Letter to a Noble Lord {fVorksy Behn, v. 114). 
Note. Mary Robinson (1758-1800), known as ‘ Perdita,* from her having 
captivated the Prince of Wales while she was acting in that part in 1778. 
On being deserted by him she devoted herself to literature, and became one 
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of the Della Cruscan School ridiculed by Gifford. Hazlitt refers to Gifford’s 
Baviadj 27-28 :— 

* See Robinson forget her state, and move 
On crutches tow’rds the grave, to “ Light o’ Love.” ’ 

26. Mr, Sheridan once spoke. See speech of March 7, 1788. 

27. Mr. Hoppnsr. John Hoppner (1758-1810), the portrait-painter. 

Charles Long (1761-1838).^ Paymaster-general, created Baron Farnborough in 
1826. 

28. * From slashing Bentley^ etc. Pope, Prologue to the Satiresy 164. 

Tou make me say. Cf. antCy p. 18 and note. 

29. ‘ No meaning.* 

* Jt was Caveare to the multitude ’ [general]. Hamlety 11. 2. 457. 

Note. Ibid.y II. 2. 179. 

30. The height of my offending. Unacknowledged from Otbelloy 1. 3. 80. 

1 was eight years in writing eight pages. CL ‘ My First Acquaintance with Poets ’ 
(vol. xvii. p. 114). 

31. Note. Cf. vol. VII. p. 326 and note. 

An Essay on the Ignorance of the Learned. Cf. antCy p. 8 and note. 

32. That nefarious attack on the character of Mr. Fox. The reference is presumably 

to the review of George Rose’s Observations on the Historical Works of the late 
Rt. Hon. C.y. FoXy in the Quarterly of November 1809. 

The two great men. Pitt and Burke. 

* To be flung backf etc. Hazlitt is quoting the language of the Quarterly. Sec 

above on the same page. 

Tou have tried it twice since. That is, in the Quarterly's reviews of Characters 
of Sbakespear^s Plays (January 1818) and of Lectures on the English Poets Quly 
1818), appearing in June 1818 and January 1819 respectively. See intro¬ 
ductory note, and note to p. 18, above. 

33. * Remarkable for its truth and naivet^.’ The Quarterly is quoted. Cf. antCy p. 40. 
Get into a second editioHy etc. Sec vol. viit., note to p. 99. 

Be noticed in the Edinburgh Review. By Jeffrey, August 1817. (Cf. ante, p. 10.) 
Who * was well affectedf etc. The Quarterly is quoted. 

34. * Dedicate its sweet leaves* 

* Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.’ 

Romeo and Juliety i. i. 158. 

* This is what is looked forf etc. Cf. Twelfth Nighty iii. 2. 25. 

* They keep you as an apef etc. Cf. Hamlety iv. 2. 19. 

Green Bag Report. A * green bag ’ full of documents, said to be seditious, was 
laid before Parliament bpr Lord Sidmouth^ the Home Secretary, in 1817. The 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into these documents recommended 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus. Cf. Political Essays (vol. vn.). 

Tou * have the ojflcef etc. 

* -You, mistress. 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell I ’ 

Otbelloy IV. 2. 91-3. 

Tou * keep a comerf etc. 

* Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.’ 


Jbid.y IV. 2. 61-^, 
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34. ‘ Lay the flattering unction.* Cf. Hamlet^ iii. 4. 145. 

35. Some remarks of mine. See vol. iv. p. 305. 

The authority of Mr. Burke. Burke refers to Henry VIII. as * one of the most 
decided tyrants in the rolls of history/ and speaks of ‘ his iniquitous proceedings ’ 
j/when he resolved to rob the abbies.’ Reflections on the French Revolution 
^d. Payne, pp. 136-7)* See also a passage in A Letter to a Noble Lord {Works^ 
Bohn, V. 131 et seq). 

Quevodo . . . toho makes bis guide to the infernal regions answer. Hazlitt makes 
this allusion elsewhere. The remark, however, does not seem to be Quevodo’s. 
Cf. The Visions, ‘ Of HeU.’ 

With Mr, Coleridge in bis late Lectures. The reference is presumably to Coleridge’s 
last course of lectures, which were delivered at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
between December i8i8 and March 1819, and which we do not possess. Cf., 
however, Hazlitt’s comments on Coleridge’s previous course (flbe Tellow 
Dwarf, Feb. 21, 1818), in the later volume devoted to his jouroalism. 

‘ T ruth to be a liar* Hamlet, ii. 2. 118. 

* Speak out, Grildrig* See Swift’s Gulliver*s Travels (Voyage to Brobdmgnag). 

36. ‘ The insolence of office,* etc. Hamlet, iii. i. 73. 

Those ‘ who crook,* etc. Hamlet, iii. 2. 66. 

Spaflelds. Where the meeting of reformers had (on December 2, 1816) been 
held. Cf. Political Essays. 

The Bastile, etc. Cf. The Life of Napoleon, chap. iii. 

Note. See Gifford’s Works of Benjonson, 1816, vol. 1. p. clxxxvi, where Jonson’s 

* offences against piety ’ are contrasted with Shakespeare’s, much in favour of 
the former. In the same passage Gifford gives his textual principles, which are 
very little in accordance with modem editorial practice ; ‘ I know the import¬ 
ance of fidelity; but no considerations on earth can tempt me to the wanton 
or heedless propagation of impiety.’ 

37. * The pride, pomp,* etc. Othello, lu. 3. 354. 

‘ One murder makes a villain,* etc. From Bishop Porteus’s prize poem Death 

(1759)- 

38. * A sweet courtier.* Cf. * That youth’s a rare courtier.’ Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 98. 
The still sad music of humanity. Unacknowledged from^Wordsworth’s Tintern 

Abbey, 91. 

39. Tou have forgotten Mr, Burke, etc. See Letters on a Regicide Peace (ed. Payne, 

p. 50). 

My use of the word * natural morality* See vol. iv. pp. 104-5. 

* The word is a good word,* etc. Cf. 2 Henry IV, iii. 2 . 84-9. 

* Go to,* etc. A composite quotation : 

‘ Go to. Sir; you weigh equally; a feather will turn the scale.’ 

Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 32. 

* The weight of a hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois.’ 

2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 276. 

Chalmers*s edition ... my common edition. See introductory note to Characters 
of SbakespeaVs Plays, in vol. iv. 

Note. As Mr. Wordsworth has lately expressed. See vol. iv., note to p. 214. 

40. * Red-lattice phrases.* The Merry Wives of Windsor, 11. 2. 28. 

* Go, go, you*re a censorious ill man.* Cf. * Let us be gone from this censorious ill 

woman.’ Wycherley, The Plain Dealer, Act v. Scene i. « 

41. Such * welcome and unwelcome things* Macbeth, rv. 3. 138. 

Tou point out the omission of a line. Of two words, rather, in the quotation from 
Macbeth, * My way of life,’ etc. Cf. vol. iv. p. 193 and note. 
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41. be objection to Romeo and Juliet. See vol. iv. p. 249. 

The objection to .. . Paradise Lost. Cf. vol. v. p. 66. 

Note. That is, from Jeffrey’s review of Characters of Sbakespear^s Plays {cf, 
ante, p. 10), which the Quarterly had quoted derisively (and inaccurately) in 
its own review. The italicisation of the word * indestructible ’ is Hazlitt’s own. 

42. * One of the most perfectj etc. Quoted from the Quarterly's review of Characters 

of ShakespeaPs Plays. 

* Ends of verse^ etc. 

‘ Chear’d up himself with ends of verse, 

And sayings of philosophers.’ 

JIudibraSy Part i. Canto iii. 

* Present to your mind’s eye.’ Cf. Hamlety i. 2. 185. 

Tou are an Ultra-Crepidartan critic. Cf. ante^ pp. 9, 16. 

The Beggar’s Opera hooted off the stage. Cf. vol. v. p. 10. 

* The geometricians and chemists of Franccy* etc. Burke, A Letter to a Noble Lord 

(JVorksy Bohn, v. 142). 

* Holds bts crowny etc. Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (cd. Payne, 

p. 17). 

43. The real name of the person who wrotey etc. See vol. iv., note to p. 171. In the 

third (1839) edition of Thomas Whatclcy’s Remarks on some of the Characters 
of Sbakespere the writer of the preface says : ‘ The late Mr. Hazlitt mentions 
this work with approbation; though, through some unaccountable slip of 
memory, he speaks of the author under the name of Mason.’ 

The article in the last Revieto. Quarterly RevieWy July 1818. 

44. ‘ Plagu’d the Cruscasy etc. Leigh Hunt is quoted (from memory). Cf. antCy p. 25. 
46. We must speak by the cardy etc. Hamlety v. i. 149. 

A knavish speechy etc. Hamlety iv. 2. 25. 

Bhakespear saysy etc. Othello, in. 3. 429. 

48. The authority of Mr. Burke. Sec vol. v. p. 7. 

* What is sport to one, etc. Cf. vol. iv. p. 216. 

49. The only mistake. The reference is no doubt to a passage in the first edition, 

where Hazlitt says, ’ Prior’s serious poetry, as his Almay is as heavy as his 
familiar style was light and agreeable.’ The Quarterly quotes this passage and 
adds : ‘ Unluckily for our critic, Prior’s Alma is in his lightest and most 
familiar style, and is the most highly finished specimen of that species of 
versification which our language possesses.’ In the second edition Hazlitt 
had substituted Solomon for Alma. 

Mr. Coleridge in bis literary life. See Biographia Literariay Chap, iii., note at 
end. The passage quoted appeared in a footnote by the editor of The Beauties 
of the Anti-Jac^ny and not in The Anti-Jacobin itself. See vol. vii., note 
to p. 271. 

Tour predecessor. Gifford was himself editor of The Anti-Jacobiny or Weekly 
Examinery which appeared from November 20, 1797, to July 9, 1798. 

50. * Dyingy make a swan-like end.’ 

* Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in music.’ 

Merchant of Veniccy in. 2. 44-5. 

The spirit of poetry . . .favourable to liberty and humanity. Cf. * Illustrations 
of The Times Newspaper ’ (vol. vii. p. 142). 

* Sky-tinctured* Paradtse Losty v. 285. 

’ Being so majesticaly* etc. Hamlety i. i. 143. 
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50. ‘ Love is not love^' etc. Shakespeare^ Sonnets^ cxvi. 

51. / have been called ‘ a tvrtter of third-rate books' See ante^ p. 3 and note. 

56. I had been reading a speech which Mirabaud, etc. Cf. vol. i. p. 46 and note. 

57. * On this bank and shoal oj time.* Macbeth^ i. 7. 6. 


PREFATORY REMARKS TO OXBERRY’S DRAMA 

A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBITS 

Title-page dated 1818 ; unsigned. Hazlitt reprinted this paper as a footnote to 
Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth (vol. vi. pp. 268-9). 

PACE 

63. ‘ Like dewdrops from the lion's mane.' Lroilus and Cressida^ iii. 3. 224. 

64. ‘ I'll walk^' etc. A 'New Way., Act 11. Scene 3. 

To make his daughter ‘ right honourable* Jbid.^ Act 11. Scene i and Act iv. Scene I. 
‘ Lord of acres* Ibid.., Act i. Scene 1. 

Munden's personification. For which see A View of the English Stage (vol. v. 

p- 274)- 


THE RIVALS 


Title-page dated 1818 ; unsigned. First reprinted by Hazlitt’s son as an addition 
to the text of the English Comic Writers (1841). 
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66 . * Jetting* etc. ‘How he jets under his advanced plumes!’ Ttoelfth Nighty 

“•. 5 -36. 

67. Of his own head. ‘ Of his own accord ; out of his own thought, device or will. 

Obsolete ’ {N.E.D.). Cf. Lamb, ‘ Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago ’ : 
‘ Dan Stuart once told us, that he did not remember that he ever deliberately 
walked into the Exhibition at Somerset House in his life. He might occasionally 
have escorted a party of ladies across the way that were going in ; but he never 
went in of his own head.’ 

The duel scene. Act v. Scene 3. 

Dodd. See Hazlitt’s London Magazine paper, ‘ On Play-Going and Some of our 
Old Actors ’; and cf. vol. iv. p. 155. 

‘ A nice derangement of epitaphs* The Rivals.^ Act iii. Scene 3. 

68. Sir Anthony*s description. Ibid.., Act iii. Scene i. 

Smollett*s Matthew Bramble. In Humphrey Clinker. 

69. ‘ Take him for all in all,' etc. Hamlet, i. 2. 187-8. 


THE WEST INDIAN 

Title-page dated 1818 ; unsigned. First reprinted by Hazlitt's son, as above. 
PAGE 

70. ‘ A custom more honoured,* etc. Hamlet, i. 4. 15. • 

71. Goldsmith says. The source of Hazlitt’s quotation docs not seem to be 

obvious. Cf. Retaliation, 61-78. 
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THE HYPOCRITE 

Title-page dated i8i8 ; unsigned. First reprinted by Ilarlitt’s son, as above. For 
another account of this play see A View of the English Stage^ from which 
Hazlitt has taken the second paragraph of the present article (vol. v. pp. 245-6). 

PAGE 

72. Animal magnetism. See vol. xii., note to p. 330. 

The general character of Molihe. The passage which follows is used again (with 
minor modifications) in the opening lecture of the English Comic Writers 
(vol. VI. pp. 28-9). 

THE JEALOUS WIFE 

Title-page dated 1818 ; signed ‘ W. II.’ First reprinted by Hazlitt’s son, as above. 

PAGE 

73. Colman^ the elder. George Colman (1732-94), playwright and manager. The 

Jealous Wife was first performed in 1761. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

Title-page dated 1820; unsigned. First reprinted by Hazlitt’s son, as above. 
The article consists, with a few additions and modifications, of Hazlitt’s 
criticism of the play written for The Times of October 15, 1817, for which see 
the later volume containing his uncollected dramatic criticisms. 

PAGE 

75. Dr. Johnson's sarcasm. Cf. Boswell’s Lifcy ed. G. B. Hill, ii. 74-5. 

76. The ' high-fantastical' Twelfth Nighty i. 1. 15. 

THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. II.’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

76. Mr. Cherry. Andrew Cherry (1762-1812), actor and dramatist. The Soldier's 

Daughter was first performed in 1804. 

77. ‘ We compare noteSy etc. Hazlitt is quoting Lamb on the decadence of modern 

audiences: ‘ They compare notes with the amiable characters in the play, and 
find a wonderful similarity of disposition between them.’ Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets (Miscellaneous ProsCy cd. Lucas, 1912, p. 54). 

‘ Open as day to [for] melting charity.' 2 Henry IV.y iv. 4. 32. 

‘ Have a foolish rheum affects them.' Othelloy 111. 4. 51. 

‘ Professes too much.' Cf. ‘ The lady doth protest too much.’ Hamlety in. 2. 240. 
Her speech ‘ would not betray her.' Cf. ‘ Thy speech betrayeth thee.’ St. MattheWy 
xxvi. 73. 

78. Mr. Bannister. See A View of the English Stage. 

DEAF AND DUMB 

Title-page dated 1819 ; unsigned. Now first reprinted. For another account 
of this play sec The Life of Uolc oft (vol. 111. pp. 235-6). 

PAGE 

79. Mr. Kemble. See A View of the English Stage. 

Miss De Camp. Maria Theresa Decamp (1774-1838), afterwards Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. She was the original Julie in Deaf and Dumby on its production at 
Drury Lane, February 24, 1801. Cf. vol. v. p. 268. 
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THE BUSY BODY 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H.* First reprinted by Hazlitt’s son as an 
addition to the text of the English Comic Writers (1841). 

PAGE 

80. A friend of ours. This was Godwin, who saw Venice Preserved at Norwich in 
1765. Sec Kcgan Paul, Godwin^ 1. 10. 

Taken from Dryden and the Duchess of Newcastle. See vol. vi., note to p. 69. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H/ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

81. ‘ Played no fantastic tricks' Measure for Measure^ ii. 2. 121. 

The purple light of lo^^e. Unacknowledged from Gray, Poesy, 41. 

‘ Are pleasant in their lives,' etc. 2 Samuel, i. 23. 

82. ‘ The gentle ’ Shakspeare. Ben Jonson’s epithet in the First Folio. 


THE BELLE’S STRA'I'AGEM 

Title-page dated 1819 ; signed ‘ W. H.’ First reprinted in Nezv IPritings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

82. Mrs. Cowley. Hannah Cowley’s (1743 1809) The Belle's Stratagem was 

first performed in 1780. 

83. * Every thing by turns,' etc. Dryden, Absalom and Architophel, i. 548. 

‘ Come like shadows,' etc. Macbeth, iv. i. 111. 


THE RECRUITING OFFICER 

Title-page dated 1819 ; signed ‘ W. IL’ First reprinted In New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

84. That it is nozv. Hazlitt, of course, knew Shrewsbury w-cll, from his early residence 

at Wem, ten miles distant. Cf. ‘ On Reading Old Books ’ (vol. xvn.). 

‘ Felt their fingers ache,' etc. The Recruiting Officer, Act i. Scene 2. 

* Hair-breadth 'scapes.' Othello, 1. 3. 136. 

* Tou shall relish,' etc. Ibid., 11. i. 166. 

85, Are at present lost to the stage. That is, owing to the omissions in the Royal 

Theatres’ version of the comedy, which Hazlitt is here introducing. 


A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE 

Title-page dated 1819; signed * W. IL’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

85. A Bold Stroke for a Wife. First performed in 1717. Hazlitt does-not deal with 

this play in the English Comic Writers, but it was evidently, on its discovery, 
a favourite with him. 

86. The true Simon Pure. ‘ The real Simon Pure.’ A Bold Stroke, Act v. Scene i. 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H.’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

87. The firm. A new word at this date, as used for the business itself as distinguished 

from the style or name under which a business was conducted. The N.E.D.*s 
earliest reference in the modern sense is 1817. 

Admirable and touching scenes. Both in Act i. Scene 3. 

88. Air. Leiois. See A yiew of the English Stage. 

* Pleas's with himself^' etc. Goldsmith, Trav^/Z^r, 242. 

THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 

Title-page dated 1819; signed * W. H.’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

88. ‘ Even from the tomb^' etc. Gray, Elegy^ 9Z-3. 

89. Two short but precious scenes. Act i. Scene i, and Act 11. Scene 3. 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H.’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

90. ‘ The mind's eye.' Hamlet^ 1. 2. 185. 

91. Miss Pope. See WdizYitt'i London Aiagazine paper, ‘On Play-going and Some of 

our Old Actors.’ 

‘ The very faculties of eyes and ears.' Hamlet^ 11. 2. 592. 

‘ The best things by abuse become the worst.' Cf. Paradise Lost^ iv. 294-5. 

* We cry to dream again.' The Tempest., 111. 2. 155. 

JANE SHORE 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H.’ First reprinted in New Writings : 
Second Series. 

PAGE 

91. Rozve. Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718), poet and dramatist. His Fair Penitent was 
produced in 1703, and Jane Shore in 1713. 

Fallen stillborn from the press. * All, all but Truth drops dead-born from the 
Press.’ Pope, Epilogue to Satires^ ii. 226. 

* A sacrifice to grinning scorn and infamy.' 

* To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy.’ 

Gray, ‘ Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College,’ 73-4. 

DOUGLAS 

Title-page dated 1819; signed ‘ W. H.’ Now first reprinted. 

PAGE 

93. The only tragedy since the beginning of the last century. Cf. Lectures on the Age of 
Elizabeth (vol. vi. p. 359). 

* Growing immortal in their own despite.* Unidentified. 
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PAGE 

93. ‘ Discretion is the better part^' etc. J Henry IV.^ v. 4. 121. 

Toung Norval's speech. Act 11. Scene i. 

Honour y * sole judge and umpire of itself.* Act iv. Scene i. 

* And happy in my mind^* etc. Act iv. Scene i. These lines occur in a passage 
which 18 omitted in the Royal Theatres’ version, which Hazlitt is introducing. 
The Toung Roscius. For Hazlitt’s recollections of Master Betty’s acting of Young 
Norval see ‘ On Patronage and Puffing’ in Table-Talk (vol. viii. p. 294). 


LIBER AMORIS 


The biographical facts behind this book, Hazlitt’s only attempt at senil-fictional 
narrative, are fully narrated in the present editor’s Life. It may be convenient to 
give a brief summary of them here. 

Before the autumn of 1819 Hazlitt and his wife had ceased to live together, and in 
1820 he went to lodge in the house of Mlcaiah Walker, tailor, of No. 9 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, where, on August 16, he first saw the heroine of this book, 
Sarah Walker, his landlord’s second daughter. Her elder sister had been married in 
the previous year to Robert Roscoe—a son of the well-known William Roscoe, banker 
and litterateur^ of Liverpool (see note to p. 106 below)—who, like Hazlitt, had had 
rooms in the house. Martha Walker was in her twenty-first year at her marriage; 
from which wc may perhaps infer that Sarah would be nineteen or twenty when 
Hazlitt first met her. A younger daughter, who was still a child, and a brother of 
intervening age, also figure in the narrative. 

Some time in 1820 or the following year Mrs. Hazlitt agreed, or rather, as we must 
assume (since she afterwards took the oath of Calumny), decided to take proceedings 
for divorce under the Scottish law, for which purpose it was necessary for both 
parties to go to Scotland. Hazlitt accordingly started for Edinburgh early in 1822, 
and reached Scotland in February, after having been detained at Stamford, where he 
began ‘ a book of our conversations (I mean mine and the statue’s), which I call 
Liber Amoris.* Before proceeding to Edinburgh, he spent a month at Renton, 
writing the bulk of the essays which form the second volume of Table-Talk. The 
following unpublished letter to Henry Colburn, publisher of the volume and of the 
New Monthly Magazine^ may be read in conjunction with others printed in the Life : 


‘ Renton-Inn, Berwickshire, Scotland. 
Sunday, March 3. 


‘My Dear Sir, 

By the time you receive this, the New Volume will be done, & ready, if 
you desire it, to go to press with, or to send up in lumps of 50 pages at a time for 
the Magazine. It contains, I hope, better things than any 1 have done. I thank 
God for my escape, & have now done with essay-writing for ever. I do wish you 
would send me 30,^^ by return of post, or I shall be obliged to write to Jeffrey for 
money to get away from here, which I wish to do immediately after my task is done. 
I have worked at it, I assure you, without ceasing & like a tyger. I am on the 
whole better in health, & hope to take a trip into the Highlands before I return. 
Has Mr. Patmore called on you in my behalf ? I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your obliged & very humble servant, 

W. Hazliit.’ 


By March 30 he is in Edinburgh, has made the personal acquaintance of Jeffrey, and 
reports to Patmore ; T have finished the book of my conversations with her, which 
I call Liber Amoris; it is very nice reading.' Mrs. Hazlitt did not arrive in Edin- 
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burgh till April 21, and the business of the divorce was not finally settled until July. 
From Renton and Edinburgh Hazlitt wrote a number of letters, descriptive of his 
personal feelings, to Patmore, requesting him (on June 18) to ‘keep these letters.’ 
In May he delivered two lectures on poetry in Glasgow, and on their conclusion went 
for a walking tour as far as Ben Lomond with his friend Sheridan Knowles. Towards 
the end of May he paid a hurried visit to London, returning to Edinburgh and Renton 
early in June. His state of distraction on finally returning to Southampton Buildings, 
on the successful conclusion of the divorce proceedings, to find that his hopes of 
marrying Sarah Walker were illusory, is described for us by Procter, Haydon and 
others. Maydon reports to Miss Mitford on September 9: ‘He talks of nothing 
else day and night. He has written down all the conversations without colour, 
literal as they happened ; he has preserved all the love-letters . . . and I believe, in 
order to ease his soul of this burden, means, with certain arrangements, to publish 
it as a tale of character.’ Eight months elapse between this reference and the publica¬ 
tion of the Liber Amoris^ in the following May. The considerations which may have 
accounted for this delay are discussed in the present editor’s Life. 

The publication of the book had unfortunate consequences. It was promptly 
reviewed, with respect for its anonymity, by The Examiner and The Times. The 
latter notice, of May 30, was fallen foul of hyyohn Bull, which on June 9 revealed the 
authorship and asserted that The Times review was ‘ a puff from the fellow himself.’ 
‘A full, true and particular account ’ of the work w'as promised for ensuing numbers. 
This promise was carried out in a manner which Theodore Hook and his coadjutors, 
taking their cue from Blackzvood's Maj^azine, very well understood. The Times 
becomes ‘ the Cockney journal,’ while Hazlitt figures under his own name as ‘ this 
disappointed dotard ’ and ‘ this impotent sensualist.’ The full text of his letter to 
Sarah Walker of March 9 from Renton—presumably bought, begged or stolen from 
Southampton Buildings—is printed, and its recipient is described as ‘ from all reports 
we arc able to collect, a very pretty, innocent girl, of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age.* That Hazlitt was both publicly and privately hurt by the consequences of the 
book’s publication is clear to us. His only reference is in a passage of the essay 
‘On the Spirit of Obligations’ which he wrote shortly afterwards: ‘What 1 
would say to any friend of mine who may be disposed to forctel a general outcry 
against any work of mine, would be to request him to judge and speak of it for 
himself, as he thinks it deserves.’ 

The text of eleven letters to Patmore, between March and July, seven of which 
were used by Hazlitt in his preparation of the book, the ‘Journal of My Trip to 
Scotland ’ of the first Mrs. Hazlitt, and a so-called* original MS. of the Liber Amoris ’ 
(a transcript in a hand not Hazlitt’s, but with notes by him, of a rough first draft of 
the conversations forming the first part), were published in the ‘privately printed ’ 
edition of Messrs. W. C. Hazlitt and R. Le Gallienne in 1894. This MS. material 
is now in the collection of Mr, A. C. Goodyear. The originals of two further 
letters to Patmore, which were similarly used by Hazlitt but which were not among 
those returned to the Hazlitt family on Patmore’s death, are in the Houghton 
Collection in the possession of Lord Crewe, and are referred to in the notes below. 

Allusions to the story behind the Liber Amoris are naturally frequent in Hazlitt’s 
writing, but it is not always easy to separate them from an earlier emotional experience 
which we are unable to document. Mr. W.C. Hazlitt’s attempt to do so in the Memoirs 
—or rather to assert the claims of a Miss Windham, ‘ heiress of Norman Court,’ 
on an inadequately tested family tradition—was submitted to destructive handling 
by the late Mr. Rogers Rees (see Life, p. 366). Nevertheless, such an emotional 
relationship, centring upon Winterslow, and possibly belonging to the years 1818-19, 
appears to be necessary to an explanation of more than one passage in the essays. It is 
possible that that ‘ face pale as the primrose with hyacinthine locks ’ and that ‘ form 
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gliding before me like Oread or Dryad in fabled groves,’ which accompanied Ilazlitt 
in his walks in the autumn of 1820 (‘ On the Past and Future,’ vol. viii. p. 24 and 
note), were Sarah Walker’s; but the ‘ fingers fairer than Aurora’s,’ which had tran¬ 
scribed his character of Millamant from the Comic IVriters (‘ Whether Genius is 
Conscious of its Powers,’ vol. xii. p. 122) were, I suppose, demonstrably not hers. 
We may entertain a similar feeling of negative certainty regarding the ‘ voice ’ which 
‘ has ceased, or turned where I shall no more hear it,’ of ‘ Why Distant Objects 
Please,’ written in 1821 (vol. viii. p. 259 and note). We have the owner of both 
the fingers and the voice, perhaps, in that passage of a later essay (‘On Personal 
Identity,’ vol. xvii. p. 269) in which we read, ‘ Had I been a lord, I should have 

married Miss-.’ Miss VV'indham, then, or not Miss Windham, we have, 1 believe, 

to hypothecate a relationship—not more than an acquaintance, perhaps—which, 
terminating, left Hazlitt ready for his Sarah Walker fall. That he fell hard, no 
reader of the Liber Amoris or of his life can question; and that he chose to write a 
book about it—his U'erther or his Nouvelle HHoise —is no more than the logical 
sequence of the writing temperament, and of his own variety of that temperament 
in particular. 

PAGE 

100. ‘ With looksy etc. II Penseroso^ 38. 

When I come back from Italy. Wc know Hazlitt to have been contemplating an 
Italian tour, on the commission of his publisher Colburn, in December 1821. 
Cf, the introductory note to Notes of a Journey in vol. x. 

Change of climate and bright skies. Another reference to the proposed Italian 
trip. 

102. * But I will come again^ my love^* etc. Burns’s song, ‘ O, my luve is like a red, 

red rose.’ 

My Infelice. Hazlitt takes this name from Dekker’s Honest Whore (cf. vol. 
VI. p. 239) and had applied it already to Sarah Walker in the essay ‘ On Great 
and Little Things ’ (vol. viii. p. 235). 

* Pensive nun^' etc. 11 Penseroso, 31. 

103. * The pride of birth would not permit a union.* The statement referred to occurs 

in the next conversation (p. 105). 

106. Mr. M -. Robert Roscoe, fourtli son of William Roscoe, married Martha, 

eldest child of Micaiah Walker, at St. Andrew’s, Holbom, on May i, 1819. 
He was bom March 5, 1789; educated at Macclesfield and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge; admitted a solicitor; founded the firm of which the firm now 
styled Field, Roscoe & Co. of 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields is an offshoot; and 
died December i, 1850. His wife was bora October 28, 1798, and died at 
Kingston Hill, Surrey, October 15, 1884. Their family was four sons and 
seven daughters. (F. W. Dunston, Roscoeana^ privately printed, 1912.) For 
Hazlitt’s early association with the Roscoe family in Liverpool sec Life 
(p. 59); and cf. Conversations of Northcote (vol. xi. p. 241 and note). 

108. 1 . 5 from bottom. The editors of the W. C. Hazlitt-Le Gallienne Liber Amoris 
have supplied the matter with which to fill these blanks. 

109. * Will never from my heart.* Unidentified. 

112. The wretch who writes this. At Stamford, presumably. 

‘ What is this world,' etc. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales {The Knightes Tale 

^777-79) • 

113. * So shah thou find me* etc. Byron, Sardanapalus, Act iv. Scentv i. 

Letter to the Same. From Renton, postmark ‘ Dunbar, March 9, 1822,’ 
according to the text of this letter printed in John Bull for June 23, 1823. 
See introductory note. 
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114. That delicious night. Macready pla)'cd Romeo at Covcnt Garden on January 
24, 1822 (Genest), which is presumably the occasion referred to. The yobn 
Bull text of this letter reads: ‘ I was writing something to-day about Mr. 
Macready.’ See ‘ Whether Actors Ought to Sit in the Boxes ’ (vol. viii. 
pp. 277-8). 

A blank leaf of Endymion. Keats’s (published 1818), presumably. 

11$. A Proposal of Love. Troilus and Cressida, in. 2. 165 et se(j. Cf. vol. iv. p. 227. 

116. C. P -, Esq. Peter George Patmore (1786-18^5), journalist and author, 

father of Coventry Patmore. His recollections of Hazlitt in My Friends and 
Acquaintance (3 vols., 1834) are to be read with reserve. They were first con¬ 
tributed to Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine.^ and on their republication 
the Athentrum^ in the course of a destructive criticism of the book, observed 
(1854, p. 80^) : ‘ Wc shall make a long skip over Mr. Patmore’s revelations 
and recollections of Hazlitt—not merely because wc have met many of them 
before, but because we must think that the disregard here shown to sur¬ 
vivors is best and most gravely animadverted on by silence—not the silence 
of “consent.” ’ Reverting to the same subject (p. 911) the journal said: 
* The judgment of The Athenaum on Mr. Patmore’s book as a miscellany 
carelessly made up, containing praise without sufficient ground, impeachment 
without warrant, and anecdotes of doubtful character, seems to be shared 
by persons in all circles of London society. Several communications have 
been received by us.’ 

Bees-Inn. Renton Inn, on the London Road, near Grant’s House in Berwick¬ 
shire, forty-one miles from Edinburgh. 

She did beguile me of my tears. Unacknowledged from Othello., i. 3. 156, 

117. Letter 11 . Prom Renton, postmark March 9, 1822. The original of this letter 

is in the possession of Lord Crewe. 

n8. A frank . . . tvith a name 1 can't make out. * The superscribed signature of a 
person, e.g. a member of parliament, entitled to send letters post free.' 
N.E.D. 

A Red-book. The popular name for The Royal Kalendar^ or Complete Annual 
Register., later Webster’s Royal Red Book., or Court and Fashionable Register., 
comprising ... an alphabetical list of the nobility and gentry, with their town 
and country residences, etc. 

* Of such [so] sweet breath composed.* Hamlet, iii. i. 98. 

* Answer me to that, Master Brook.* 


* Think of that, Master Brook.' 

Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 5. 124. 


Letter 111 . From Edinburgh, March 30, 1822. 

119. Letter IV. From Edinburgh, April 21, 1822. The reason for the superscrip¬ 

tion, * Written in the Winter,’ is not apparent. 

120. ' To lip a chaste one,' etc. 


‘ To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 
And to suppose her chaste.’ 

Strike my forehead against the stars. 


Othello, IV. I. 73. 


' Quod si me lyricis vatibus inscris, 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.’ 

Horace, Odes, i. x. 35-36. 
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PAGE 

120. The love ‘ honest,^ Cf. Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. i. 247. 

A/V dark hour. Cf. Macbeth^ ill. i. 138. 

This unpleasant business {which has been so long talked of). Cf. introductory 
note. 

j 4 s Rousseau said. * Ce fut dans cc bosquet qu’assis avee elle sur un banc dc 
gazon, sous un acacia lout charge de flcurs, jc trouval, pour rendre les 
mouvements de mon ca*ur, un langage vraimciit digne d’eux.’— Confessions^ 
Liv. IX. p. 393 (^dit. Gamier). 

Letter V. From Edinburgh, April 7, 1822. 

From Montrose. This is, of course, fiction. 

121. ‘ Treason [malice] domestic^' etc. Macbeth, iir. 2. 25. 

Letter VI. ‘ Written in May,' i.e. after his London visit. 

122. * Both living and loving.’ 

* I have partaken of all earth’s bliss. 

Both living and loving.’ 

The concluding lines of Lamb’s version of Thckla’s song in The Piccolomini, 
text of 1802, Poems at the end of John PVoodvil. The text differs from that 
printed by Lamb in his Works, 1818, and followed by Mr. Lucas {Works, 1912, 
iv. 29). 

123. Letter VII. From Edinburgh, June 20-21, 1822. 

‘ Winged wound.’ Dryden, The Hind and the Panther, i. 6. 

* And carved on every tree,’ etc. Cf. As Tou Like It, iii. 2. 182. 

From her manner. 'I'hat is, during his London visit. 

124. Letter VIII. From Renton Inn, June 9, 1822. 

‘ An angel from Heaven.’ Unidentified. 

125. My favourite beverage. Tea, of course. 

126. ‘ Stony-hearted * Edinburgh / Cf. Ezekiel, xi. 19. 

Its squares, its ladies, etc. ‘ Its palaces, it ladies, and its pomp.’ Cowper, The 
Task, I. 643-4. 

Its mighty heart, etc. Cf. ‘ And all that mighty heart was lying still ’ in Words¬ 
worth’s Sonnet ‘ Composed upon Westminster Bridge.’ 

The prince of critics, etc. Jeffrey, who had lived at Craigerook, on the north¬ 
eastern slope of Corstorphine Hill, not on ‘ the far-off Pcntland Hills,’ since 
1815. 

As I read of Amy and her love. Kenilworth had been published in 1821. 

127. Letter IX. From Edinburgh, July 3, 1822. 

One of the grossest charges. Cf. ante, p. 108. 

128. ‘ Made my wedded wife yestreen.’ Burns, Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn, 

St. 10. 

* This tradesman’s daughter,’ etc. Cf. ante, p. 111. 

Like Lady Bellaston. Tom Jones, Book xv. Chap. ix. 

The old song. Hazlitt refers perhaps to Richard Hewitt’s * Roslin Castle,’ 
beginning ‘ ’Twas in that season of the year,’ published in Johnson’s The 
Scots Musical Museum (1787-1803), and praised by Burns. 

129. Letter X. From Renton Inn, June j8, 1822. 

A volume of law-cases. An amusing substitution for the second volume of Table- 
Talk. Sec introductory note. 

* All below was not the fiends s’ Cf. King Lear, iv. 6. 129. • 

Last line but one. ‘ Cuckolded ’ is the word removed. 

130. ‘ To the winds, to the waves,’ etc. Unidentified. 

131. Hysterica passio, Cf. King Lear, ii. 4. 57. 
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131. Letter XL From Edinburgh (?), June 25, 1822. 

132. * She's gone * etc» 

* She’s gone; I am abused, and ray relief 
Must be to loathe her.’ 

Othello, III. 3. 268-9. 

133. Letter XII. A postscript to the former letter (XI.). 

* Love is not love,* etc. Shakespeare, Sonnets, cxvi. 

134. Perfect Love. It will be noted that this is in form a * Characteristic.’ 

136. They are all of them . . . frightened of you. This is a valuable piece of self- 

revelation, left in the text, characteristically, by Hazlitt himself. 

137. Letter XIII. July 8, 1822. 

* I have mistook,* etc. 

* I do mistake my person all this while : 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man.’ 

Richard III., i. 2. 253. 

138. Letter the Last. From Edinburgh, postmark July 17, 1822. The original of 

this letter is in the possession of Lord Crewe. 

‘ Whence alone my hope cometh* Cf. Psalms, exxi. i. 

It is just what I proposed to her to do. It will be noted that Hazlitt’s tour with 
his second wife followed closely that here projected. 

139. y. II. John Hunt, who published this book. See vol. vii., note to p. 5. 

140. Addressed to J. S. K -. James Sheridan Knowles, who at this time lived at 

Glasgow. Sec the introductory note, and The Spirit of the Age. Unlike 
those to Patmore, the letters which follow presumably were not actually sent, 
but formed a convenient method of concluding the narrative. 

Smollett's monument. Erected by James Smollett, the novelist’s cousin, whom 
Johnson and Boswell visited on their way from the Highlands. The Latin 
inscription for the monument was partly the work of Johnson (Boswell’s 
Life, etc., ed, G. B, Hill, v. 366-68). 

Logan's beautiful verses to the cuckoo. Published originally by John Logan 
(1748-1788) in a volume entitled ‘ Poems on Several Occasions, by Michael 
Bruce ’ (1770). It appeared again 1781, with a few alterations, in ‘ Poems, 
by the Rev. Mr. Logan, one of the ministers of Leith.’ Some difference of 
opinion still exists as to the authorship, which is claimed by some for Michael 
Bruce (1746-1767), a fellow-student of Logan’s at Edinburgh University. 
Note. So they begin. The verses begin, ‘ Hail, beauteous stranger of the 
grove.’ The stanza quoted by Hazlitt is the sixth. 

Wordsworth*s. * To the Cuckoo,’ composed 1802, published 1807. 

141. The Trossacs. It has been pointed out that the ‘blue ridges’ which Hazlitt 

saw can hardly have been the Trossachs. 

‘ Italiam, Italiam* 

*. . . procul obscuTos collis humilemque vldemus 
Italiam. Italiam I primus conclamat Achates; 

Italiam! l.%to socii clamore salutant.’ 

Virgil, Mneid, in. 522-24. 

142. * Heaved her name,' etc. Cf. King Lear, iv. 3. 27. 

How near am I, etc. Quoted, with an omission, from Middleton’s Women 
beware Women. Act iii. Scene i. 
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142. As I bad returned without having actually accomplished what I went about. 

That is, he had returned for the visit in May {antt\ p. 121, and introductory 
note), contrary to his promise to stay away until he was ‘ a free man.’ 

143. My little boy. Ilazlitt’s son was now in his twelfth year. ’ On the Conduct of 

Life ; or, Advice to a Schoolboy ’ (vol. xvii), had been written for his benefit 
at Renton in the preceding February. 

* Quicquid agitj etc. 

* Illam quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia movit 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor.’ 

From the first of the Sulpicia poems (not the work of Tibullus) in the fourth 
book of the Flegics. 

‘ See ivith zvhat a zvaving air^ etc. B. W. Procter (Harry Cornwall), Mirandola^ 
Act I. Scene 3. 

144. 1 am foolish enough., etc. 'I'he * immorality * of this passage will be noted. 

147. ‘ What conjurations^* etc. Othelloy 1. 3. 92. 

148. Mr. -. Patmore. Cf. p. 136. 

The Vicar of JVakefieldy etc. Hazlitt’s letter to his publisher, Ilessey, asking 
that these three works should be procured for him, ‘ prettily bound,’ is 
extant. {Lifcy p. 348.) 

149. * Ugly ^ll over ivith hypocrisy* See vol. iv., note to p. 130. 

152. ‘ At once he tooky etc. 

* Then took his Muse at once and dipt her 
Full in the middle of the Scripture.’ 

Gay, ’Verses, to be placed under the Picture of 
Sir Richard Blackmore.’ 


153. ‘ Drugged this posset.* Macbethy ii. 2. 6. 

154. 1 left the house the next day. He is here narrating the end of his visit to 

Southampton Buildings in May. 

R -. Ritchie, of The Scotsman, 

The kindness of -. Jeffrey, who ‘ came down with ;£ioo ’ on his return to 

Kdinburgh—for work done and to be done, no doubt {Iffcy p. 350). 

’ Bestow some of my tediousness upon you* Cf. Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 5. 
2^—6. 

The first night after I got home. On his return, that is, after the conclusion 
of the divorce proceedings, in July. 

155. * Of tears which sacred pity,* etc. As You Like Ity ii. 7. 116. 

157. A house in King Street where J had once lived. For Hazlitt’s residence in 
Somer’s Town, in or about 1802, see the essay ‘ On the Want of Money ’ 
(vol. xvn.). 

159. The False Florimel. The Faerie Queene, Ctsato jin. 

The man in the Arabian Nights. See The History of Sidi Nouman. 

‘ IVho had been beguiled* etc. Leigh Hunt, The Story of Riminiy iii. 205-12. 

161. * There was a precedent for it* ‘ I’ll show tliee a precedent.’ i Henry IV,, 


II. 4. 37. 

162. ‘ Turned all to favour and to prettiness* Hamlety iv. 5. 189. 

’ Going into the wastes of time.* * That thou amongst the wastes of time must 
go.’ Shakespeare, Sonnets, xii. 
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165. A perusal of Rochefoucault*s Maxims. A re-pcrusal rather, since he had already 
written an Examiner paper (October 23, 1814) on the book which, for some 
reason, he did not reprint in The Round Table. See a later volume of the 
present edition, containing his journalism. 

168. Heroes^ according to Rousseau. Cf. ‘ Le brave nc fait ses preuves qu’aux jours 
de bataille : Ic vrai hiros fait les siennes tous les jours; et ses vertus, pour 
se montrer quelqucfois cn pompe, n’en sont pas d’un usage moins frequent 
sous un ext^rieur plus modeste.’ Discours sur la vertu la plus nicessaire aux 
hiros. 

172. The wish is often * father to the thought* Cf, 2 Henry IV.^ iv. 5. 93. 

175. ‘ Throws a cruel sunshine on a fool* Armstrong, The Art of Preserving Healthy 

Book IV. 

176. * Some trick not worth an egg* Coriolanus^ iv. 4. 21. 

177. ‘ Spy abuses* ‘ It is my nature’s plague to spy into abuses.’ Othello^ iii. 3. 147 
Emery*s acting. John Emery (1777-1822). See A View of the English Stage. 

* Stupidly good.* Paradise Lost^ ix. 465. 

178. * Fools rush in where angels fear to tread* Pope’s Essay on Criticism^ 1 . 625. 

179. ‘ A jest's prosperity f etc. Love's Labour's Lost^ v. 2. 871. 

* Quite chop-fallen.* Hamlet., v. 1. 212 (Pope’s text). 

180. Russell. Samuel Thomas Russell (17^9 ?-i845), famous for his acting of Jerry 

Sneak in Foote’s Mayor of Garratt (1763), a part created by Thomas Weston 
(1737-1776). Edward Shuter (1728 ^-1776), whom Garrick described as the 
greatest comic genius he had ever seen. For Joseph Shepherd Munden 
(1758-1832), John Bannister (1760-1836), and John Liston (1776 ?-i846), 
sec A View of the English Stage. 

. * Men of no mark or likelihood.* Cf. i Henry 7 E’., iii. 2. 145. 

Hogarth . . . Sigismunda. Cf. vol. xii. p. 11^. 

Mrs. Siddons . . . Paradise Lost. ‘An Abridgement of Paradise Lost, by 
Mrs. Siddons,’ was published in 1822. 

Note. There is a pleasant instance of this. Not in The Tatler^ apparently. 

181. ‘ Bare to weather* Cymbeline, ill. 3. 64. 

‘ Poison infest* Hamlet., iii. 2. 244. 

182. * A soul supreme,* etc. Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford, 23-6. 

‘ Lay the flattering unction to their souls.* Hamlet, iii. 4. 145. 

The author of ‘ IVaverley.* See vol. vi., note to p. 130. 

183. * In conscience and tender heart.* ‘ A 1 was conscience and tendre heart.’— 

Chaucer, Prologue, 150. 

184. MandevilU. Bernard Mandeville (1670 ?-i733), author of The Fable of the 

Bees (1714)- 

185. Self-love, in a word. Cf. The Hew Monthly paper, ‘ Self-Love and Benevolence,* 

in a later volume. 

C'est une mauvaise plaisanterie. Unidentified. 

189. ‘ To snatch a grace,* etc. Pope, Essay on Criticism, 153. 

190. Video meliora, etc. 0 \\di*i Metamorphoses, y, 2\. 

194. One of the best talkers I ever knew. Probably Sir James Mackintosh is intended. 
Cf, The Spirit of the Age. 

* Minute drops from off the eaves* 
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Cf. * His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds.* 


Tempest, v. i. 17, 
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195. Buonaparte observes. I have not identified this ob'^ervatlon. 

Lord Egmont. John Perceval (1711-1770), 2nd Earl of Kgmont (In the peerage 
of Ireland). The passage quoted is from a speech delivered in the House 
of Commons, against the Pill for the Naturalisation of Jews, on May 22, 
1753 ’750)- Hazlitt included a part of the speech in his Eloquence 0) 

the British Senate. See vol. 1., note to p. 165. 

197. A nickname. Cf. ‘ On Nicknames ’ (vol. xvii.). 

199. Elymas the Sorcerer. See * Pictures at Hampton Court ’ in Sketches of the Picture 
Galleries. 

201. It is a fine remark of Rousseau's. I have not identified this remark. 

203. ‘ My wife I 1 have no wife* Othello., v. 2. 96. 

Hackman. James Hackman (1752-1779) shot Martha Ray, mistress of the 
4th Earl of Sandwich, on April 7, 1779, as she was leaving Covent Garden 
Theatre. According to his own story, he intended to kill neither Miss Ray 
nor Lord Sandwich, but himself. He had two pistols, a circumstance which 
led to a violent dispute between Dr. Johnson and Topham lleauclcrk. See 
Boswell’s Life (ed. G. B. Hill, iii. 383-85). 

CCXLVIII. This and the next maxim, also the next but one, have an applica¬ 
tion to the Liher Amoris which is obvious. 

204. ‘ Where we must live.,* etc. Cf. Othello, iv. 2. 58. 

' Aj^e cannot zvither,’ etc. Antony and Cleopatra, 11. 2. 240. 

205. Fontenelle said. ‘ Si je tenais toutes les verites dans ma main, je me donnerais 

bien dc garde de I’ouvrir aux homines.’ 

207. The main-chance. See the essay of this title in vol. xvii. 

A second divorced bis wife. 'Ehc Liber Amoris again. 

Within our bosoms,* etc. 

* Within my bosom reigns another lord, 

Honour, sole judge and umpire of itself.* 

Home, Douglas, Act iv. Scene i. 

210. The late Mr. Opie. John Opie (lyhi-iSoy), for whom see Conversations of 
Northcote. 

212. ‘ And vindicates,* etc. Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. l. 16. 

According to Hobbes. * Nor is it possible without letters for any man to become 
cither excellently wise or , . . excellently foolish.’— Leviathan, chap. iv. 
214. A French student. Cf. * On Means and Ends ’ (vol. xvii. p. 217). 

Denner's. Balthasar Denncr, German painter (1685-1749). 

217. * Baited zoith the rabble's curse.* Macbeth, v. 8. 29. 

Monstrum ingens, biforme. 

* Monstrum horrendum, informc, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.’ 

jEneid, iii. 658. 

A lord, who is a poet. Cf. ‘ Lord Byron * in The Spirit of the Age. 

218. CCCXLVII. Cf. the paper on * Originality,’ in a later volume. 

219. CCCL. Liber Amoris Jipxxn. 

220. One of the ancients has said. Unidentified. 

According to the poet. Cf. * On the Want of Money ’ (vol. xvii. p. 184). 

221. ‘ Men's judgments,* etc. Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 13. 31. 

225. The Pleasures of Hope. Thomas Campbell’s The Pleasures oj Hope was pub¬ 

lished in 1799 ; The Pleasures of Memory, by Samuel Rogers, in 1792. 

226. No one is idle, etc. Cf. vol. xi., note to p. 312. 

227. The Blacks, etc. Joseph Black (1728-99), Professor of Medicine and 
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Chemistry in Edinburgh University; Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743- 
99); Joseph Priestley (1733-1804); Charles Davcnant (1656-1714), son 
of the poet; John De Witt (1625-72); Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832); 
David ^cardo (1772-1823), and his disciple John Ramsay M‘Culloch (1789- 

228. CCCCCCCI. This observation might be regarded as the animating principle 

of Hazlitt’s work as an essayist. Cf. vol. viii., note to p. 305. 

Rocbefoucault observes. Maxims, No. 261. 

229. Ti)E picture c(f * The Misers^ by Quintin Matsys. See ‘ Pictures at Windsor 

Castle,’ in Sketches of the Picture Galleries. 


SELECT BRITISH POETS 

Compiled in 1820-21 (or earlier), and eventually published, withdrawn and 
republished (see Bibliographical Note) during Ilazlitt’s absence abroad in 1824-25. 
Our main source of information regarding it is a letter from Mary Shelley to Leigh 
Hunt in Florence shortly after her own return from Italy, of date September 
1823. Describing a visit to the Lambs at Great Russell Street, she says : * L. said 
one thing, which I am sure will give you pleasure. He corrected for Hazlitt a new 
edition of “ Elegant Extracts,” in which living poets are included. He said he was 
much pleased with many of your things, with a little of Montgomery, and a little of 
Crabbe. Scott he found tiresome. Byron had many fine things, but was tiresome; 
but you appeared the freshest and best of all. These “ Extracts ” have never been 
published ; they have been ofTcred to Mr. Hunter; and seeing the book at his house, 
I had the curiosity to look at what the extracts were that pleased L.’ {Relics of Shelley^ 
ed. Garnett, 1862, p. 126.) Rowland Hunter, successor to Johnson, Hazlitt’s 
first publisher, and stepfather of Leigh Hunt’s wife, was at this date presumably 
considering taking over the sheets of the printed book which, having been abandoned 
by the publisher who had commissioned it (who is unknown to us), and read for press 
by Lamb, was issued by Hall in the following year. I'hc critical notices here printed, 
as we may know from that on Shelley, were written or revised later than the main 
text. 

PAGE 

233. Dr. Knox. Vicesimus Knox (1752-1851), headmaster of Tonbridge School, 

whose Elegant Extracts in Verse were first published in 1789, and went through 
many editions. 

234. ’ Baser matter.* Hamlet^ i. 5. 104. 

‘ Taken him and cut him out^ etc. Romeo and Juliet^ iii. 2. 22. 

235. *That on the steady breeze^ etc. Wordsworth, The Excursion, vii. 1014-16, 

from memory. 

* Perpetual feast,* etc. Comus, 480. 

* Rich and rare* * The things, wc know, arc neither rich nor rare.’ Pone, 

Prologue to Satires, 171. 

236. The Flower and the Leaf. See vol. v., note to p. 27. 

238. Roscommon. Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon (1634-85). His trans¬ 

lation of Horace’s Art of Poetry was published in 1680. 

239. Pomfret. John Pomfret (1667-1703). The Choice was published in 1699. 

Lord Dorset. Charles Sackville (1638-1706), sixth Earl of Dorset. 

y. Philips. John Philips (1676-1708). The Splendid Shilling was published in 
1705. 
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239. Halifax. Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax (1661-1715). 

* The mob of gentlemen^' etc. Pope, Imitations of Horace^ Book II, Epis. 1. 108. 
Parnell. Thomas Parnell (1679-1717). 

240. Blair. Robert Blair (1699-1746). The Grave was published in 1743. 

Ambrose Philips. ? 1675-1749. 

241. Mallet. David Mallet (1700-65). 

‘ Less is meant,' etc. C£. Milton, 11 Penseroso, 120. 

244. ‘ Thoughts that glow [breathe],’ etc. Gray, Progress of Poesy, no. 

Lord Thurlow. Edward, second Lord Thurlow (1781-1829). 

245. Mr. Milman. Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868). 

Bowles, William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850). 

Mr. Barry Cornwall. Bryan Waller Procter (1787-1874), whose recollections of 
Hazlitt, in The New Monthly Magazine on his death (November 1830), in 
his Charles Lamb (1866), and in his Autobiographical Fragment (1877), are the 
most sympathetic that have come down to us. 
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